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Book Reviews 


By the Editor 

















Birds I Have Known, by Richard Harper Laim- 
beer; 400 pages; profusely illustrated in colors; 
$4 net; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. 


No matter how many books the bird lover may 


» have read, here is one that he should not miss. 


The fifty colored plates are most fascinating and 
helpful. This writer gives an accurate story of 


| bird life in New York, and he tells of them as he | 


would of personal friends. 


Successful Muskrat Farming, by Robert G. Hodg- 


son; 109 pages; illustrated; $2.25 net; The Fur 

Trade Journal of Canada, Oshawa, Ontario. 

Here is just the book that the fur farmer has 
been looking for. In it are given instructions for 


) building and operating a ranch, raising, breeding 
and handling muskrats, marketing, and valuable 


tips for the disposal of by-products. 


A Handbook on Archery, by California By- | 


Products Co.; 32 pages; paper; illustrated; 5) 
cents net; California By-Products Co., San 
Francisco. 


A guide in the practice of archery and a de- | 
| scription of equipment, with information regard- 
ing target and game shooting, archery clubs, and | 
f rules for playing the archery field game bonarro. 


Fleetfin, by Clarke Venable; 66 pages; $1.25 | 


net; Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago. 


The story of the hazards and experiences in the | 
life of a black bass, paralleling our own human | 
existence, in which Fleetfin takes on a personal- | 


ity under the author’s pen, and as you read you 


sense a feeling of comradeship, of sympathy and 


of understanding. 


Jack Miner and the Birds, by Jack Miner; 176 | 


pages; well illustrated; $2.50 net; Reilly & Lee 
Co., Chicago. 


Owing to the fact that his book met such pop- 


ularity in Canada, Jack Miner has now brought | 


out a United States edition thru his publishers 
here. There are few people who have not read of 


the wonderful work which Mr. Miner is doing on | 
his bird sanctuary near Kingsville, Ont., where | 


sometimes as many as 15,000 people visit in one 
day. In this volume he tells us in his charming 
way how he makes friends with the birds, and of 
the things he has learned about them. 


Nature’s Silent Call, by Wilborn J. Deason; 402 
pages; beautifully illustrated; The Bunting 
Publications, Inc., Waukegan, III. 

For years Doctor Deason has spent his vaca- 
tions traveling, camping, hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping, photographing and studying nature. Dur- 
ing that time he has gathered many valuable 
notes and pictures. It was while “frozen in” in 
an Ontario camp that he decided to spend the 
time compiling these notes in book form, and the 
present volume is the result. As a guide to the 
outdoors, and in genuine information and enter- 
tainment, this book stands with the best, and is 
an inspiration to all who read it. 


| The Science of Fly Fishing for Trout, by Fred 


G. Shaw, F. G. S.; 341 pages; profusely illus- 
trated; $6 net; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York City. 





The last word on fly fishing for trout, both 
wet and dry, together with observations upon the 
habits of the game. Perhaps there is no more 
complete guide book in America than this. We 
tecommend it to the old hand who thinks he 


knows all about the game, and to the tyro who 
n¢ he doesn’t. To our mind this is the one 
indispensable work upon the subject. 
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Golden Days, by Romilly-Fedden; 233 pages; 


illustrated; $2 net; Houghton Mifflin Co., New | 


York City. 
Here we have another of those delightfully 
sketchy fishing books the English know so well 


how to write, an art almost unknown in strenu- | 
ous America. These papers “from the fishing log | 
ot a painter in Brittany’? are well worth while, | 


and we find ourselves going back to them again 
and avain. There are too few books of this ilk 
from the press these days. Read it. 


Acker nan’s Sportsmen’s Guide, by Morris Acker- 
I 278 pages; paper; 50 cents net; Morris 
rman, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland, 


1925 edition of this sportsmen’s guide is 
st complete yet published, giving latest 


Rar aws of the various states of the United | 


and the provinces of Canada, as well as 
e information regarding location of fishing 
inting spots in the United States, Canada 
reign countries. The names of guides and 
ers are given as well as the kind of game 
sh found in the localities listed. 
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what a whale of a 
difference just a 
few cents make 
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In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 


By~ J. A. PMcGUIRE 
Editor and Publisher of Outdoor Life, and a well- 
known authority on big-game hunting. 


This book on the North will be most interesting to 
the big-game hunter and sportsman, and to the 
fellow who likes to read actual facts about hunt- 
ing. It portrays the wonderful glacial life of the 
North; describes the climbs among rocks, snow 
and ice after white sheep and goats, the long stalks 
for moose, the hikes over rolling barrens for cari- 
bou, and contains many suggestions on outfitting 
for a trip in that land. 

This book also contains a chapter on general sheep 
hunting, including the Bighorn, an animal that 
has been pursued by the author in the Rockies of 
the United States probably to as great an extent 
as by any American sportsman, 

Liberally illustrated. $2.50. Fill in the coupon and 
and mail it today. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed please find $2.50__--_, or send 
C.O. D.___., The Alaska-Yukon Gamelands. 
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Next Month’s Bag 


BIGHORN IN MONGOLIA 
ApriAN S. Taytor, M. D. 


[ WHICH four physicians of the Peking Union Medical 

College journey into the interior of China in quest of 
the argali sheep of that region. To those who might think 
that because China is old and densely populated it would 
be devoid of game, this story will be an eye-opener. On 
this trip the writer and his companions found argali sheep, 
deer and other game in abundance, and in addition to be- 
ing a top-notch hunting yarn this narrative holds much of 
interest in the way of “local color.” One of the heads 
taken on this trip carried horns with a basal circumfer- 
ence of 18% inches, which all will admit was an excep- 
tional trophy. 


A SILVER-SIDED WARRIOR 
O. W. SmitH 


HE story of the undoing of a mighty rainbow, and the 

writer of it needs no introduction. If you have ever 
matched your wits against a wily trout—and won—or if 
you have tried—and lost—you will live again the experi- 
ence with this writer. He can’t actually place the rod in 
your hands, but before you are thru reading you will be 
right there on the creek bank beside the writer, using all 
the strategy you possess. When you have finished reading 
this story turn to the one by the editor, entitled “Gu the 
Florida Reefs,” and have a round with the big ones. And 
don’t forget the second part of “Idaho Big Game—Mostly 
Bears,” which starts this month. 
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I WANT AGENTS 


Salesmen — — Distributors 


For My Marvelous Device 








HAVE perfected _a Gas-Saver and Carbon Remover that is A. ot 
meeting with phenomenal favor from auto owners and agents _— 


all over the country. 


It is enabling auto owners to double their 


mileage from each gallon of gasoline used, and remove every par- 
ticle of carbon from their motors. 









































Heres Proo 


What Users Say: 


60 Miles Per Gallon 


“Tried a Wesco on a 
Ford and averaged 60 miles 
per gallon ‘after removing 
the carbon.” 

BERNARD J. KOPP, 
North Carolina. 








Gets 50 Miles on a Gallon 


“Customers like Wescos 
fine. Have one myself on 
my old Overland and run 50 
miles on a gallon.” 

H. J. KRAMER, 
Minnesota. 


Drove 20 Miles on Half 
Gallon of Gas 


“T tried the Wesco Gas- 
Saver. Drove 20 miles and 
only used 4 gallon of gas, 
and my car has more pep, 
runs like new and spark 
plugs do not dirty so fast.” 

FRANK A. CHEVAL, 
Nebraska. 


Gets 42 Miles On One 
Gallon—Would Not Take 
-$50-For His ‘‘Wesco”’ 


“T am getting about 42 
miles on a gallon regularly 
with Wesco. Wouldn’t take 
$50.00 for it.” 

A. KIMBALL, Ohio. 






What Agents Say: 


Sold 61 In 2 Days 


“T am sure your Wescos 
will prove O. K.; have 61 
orders in two days.” 

M. L. HOCKETT, 
California. 


Wesco Sells Itself— 
Makes Me Independent 


“You were right when 
you said the Wesco sells 
itself. I have placed every 
ne Lordered. Your article 
vill make me independent.” 
P. M. VONKARLOWITZ, 


J Texas. 


( Sold 10 In One Morning 


“T have given the Wesco 
« good tryout and am well 
pleased with it.” 
fHOS.F.HARRINGTON, 





¢|Miakes Autos Go 49 Miles 


on A Gallon of Gas 


When the device is attached, automobiles have made from 40 to 

60 miles on a gallon of gas, increased their power and pep tremendously 

and eliminated all spark plug difficulties. This inexpensive little device 

is entirely automatic and self-regulating and can be easily attached 
without tapping or drilling. 

part or full 


Car Owner Agents Wanted fo). 5 cell 


and demonstrate this amazing device. Interests every auto owner im- 
mediately and each one sold sells others. It makes no difference what 
car they drive, I have a Wesco to fit it. 


Get Yours Free 


Equip your own car without a penny of cost and you will find it 
easy to take orders everywhere with my free trial and money-back 
offer. Don’t wait, be the first from your territory to distribute this 
quick seller. 


Earn $5,000 to $10,000 a Year ..°..° 


and Carbon Remover practically sells itself. Wherever it has been 
shown, the demand has become so great that my representatives are 
practically besieged with orders. Previous selling experience is not 
necessary. If you have no automobile don’t let this hold you back, for 
one of our best state distributors had no car when he started. My plan 
will start you practically without capital in a business of your own that 
should make 
you big profits. 
Send coupon 
now formy 


My Wesco 









¥ Mail This Coupon To-day 


SPECIAL [ sasaee a Co., ‘ 
788-E Lacota -, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
ge Mia gi Attention: Jas. “4 May, President. | 


I am interested in your Wesco Gas-Saver and Carbon Re- 
mover. I would like to try out a sample at your risk. Without 
obligation, send me information about your big Money Making 
Proposition to distributors. 


OFFER and further details. 
This is a big opportunity, so 

don’t delay. WRITE TO- | name 
DAY. 


JAS. A. MAY, President | ts 
UI Ab aida a dares eREs ese Chee Meda ba wads : 


Western Specialty Co. l 


783-E Lacotah Bldg., 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


- EN a Waa cae ae 8s Wo Re Ok Kev ndhediecuw ; 


| ERS sical nec cunas piddeoctecaces Model 
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Idaho Big Game-- Mostly Bears 


Jack Russel 


ACK LONDON wrote a story entitled “The 


Call of the Wild.” It is a great story, but 
the title is even greater—and truer. The call 
of the wilderness is a factor which every man 
who has ever answered must ever reckon 


with. Thus it happened that a year ago last 
June I thought I had definitely abandoned a long-anticipated hunt 
scheduled for that fall. In September I went on that hunt. 

Along in August I knew I was going. Dreaming, day and night, 
I heard the bugle of the bull elk, challenging his mate to combat; 
I heard the soft tread of the deer, the howl of the coyote, the drum- 
ming of the mighty grouse on the old log beside the trail. I saw 
the old ram, calm, patient and everlastingly watchful, standing on 
his look-out rock. In imagination I saw snow-covered slopes, each 
telling in its tell-tale footprints a clearly printed story to eyes able 


to read its message. 


In company with 
one of my Hollywood 
friends, Frank Muller, 
I began to train for 
that trip. No profes- 
sional boxer on the 
eve of a championship 
battle ever trained 
more arduously or 
conscientiously. Hav- 
ing made many pre- 
vious hunting trips, I 
knew by experience 
the absolute necessity 
of “getting into shape” 
and I thoroly im- 
pressed this knowl- 
edge upon my compan- 
ion. We commenced 
our training at the 
Hollywood Athletic 
Club. In the begin- 
ning we ran one mile 
each day as rapidly 
as possible. As our 
muscles and lungs be- 
gan to respond to the 
exercise, we increased 
this to two miles per 
day, until, along about 
the first of September, 

found ourselves 
ible to run a mile in 
‘ix minutes without 
stress; we then rest- 

| five minutes and 
llowed with the sec- 
od mile in the same 
me. After our sec- 

id mile we cooled 
ff, took a plunge in 

swimming pool, 

nd ate a light lunch. 

Ye kept this up faith- 
ally every day until 


In a word, “The Call of the Wild” had 


conquered me. I was going. 





our departure, on the morning of Septem- 


A fascinating narrative of bear trailing ber 16. 

in the Idaho Rockies, with some grouse In this connection I wish to interpolate 

and “chicken” shooting thrown in for right here that these weeks of training which 
variety brought us to a glorious condition of physical 


fitness, added to the fact that we never use 
liquor, tobacco or any other narcotic or artificial stimulant, made it 
possible for Muller and I to endure the rigors of regular he-men, on 
a he-man hunting trip, in snow-covered mountains so high that the 
altitude—10,000 to 12,000 feet—is often accused by hunters of af- 
fecting their breathing and hearts. My judgment is that most men 
who appear to be affected by high altitude, are not affected by the 
altitude, but by the results of improper living, which invariably 
appear as “weak spots” when they reach the rare air of the high 
mountains. This I find is particularly true in the Rockies around 
Yellowstone National Park, where I have hunted with Ned Frost— 
hunts which will remain a joyous memory to me as long as I live. 


E LEFT Los An- 

geles September 
16 over the Union Pa- 
cific, and after a most 
enjoyable ride thru 
mountain, desert and 
plain, arrived in Dar- 
by, Mont., September 
19. At Hamilton our 
guide, Lloyd Thomp- 
son, had joined us and 
had finished the trip 
to Darby in our com- 
pany. 

At Darby we bade 
farewell to railway 
travel. We were met 
here by Gordon 
Whyte, son of J. P. 
Whyte, and taken in 
his automobile to the 
home of Mr. Whyte’s 
grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gus _ Solleder, 
where we remained 
over night. The tang 
of the mountain air 
had made Mr. Muller 
and me just a little 
hungrier that night 
than any two white 
men I ever knew, and 
Mrs. Solleder’s won- 
derful dinner—one of 
those dinners which 
only women such as 
she know how to cook 
—was a perfect com- 
pletement of the real 
Montana brand of hos- 
pitality which we en- 
joyed every moment 
of our stay in the Sol- 


Frank Muller and bear taken on White Cap Creek, Idaho leder home, both be- 
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The pack outfit ready to move, Waldo Ranch, Sept. 23, 1924. Jeff Whyte seated, Waldo on horse, Thompson holding dogs, writer standing. 


(Photo 


by Muller) 


fore and after our hunt. We had expected to get away for the big- 
game country at once, after our arrival in Darby, but we hadn’t 
reckoned on the full extent of J. P. Whyte’s preparations for our 
comfort and pleasure. 

After dinner Gordon Whyte informed us that he would call for 
us in his auto at 5 the following morning, September 20, to conduct 
us on a grouse shoot. When you meet men like J. P. Whyte, who is 
the storekeeper, the general information bureau, the “mayor,” and 
likewise “town marshal”—in fact, the “whole shooting-match”—your 
life is just one continuous round of pleasant surprises. This indeed 
was welcome news and a delightful surprise, and after we had put 
away a marvelous breakfast of hot cakes, ham, eggs, and the finest 
coffee any man ever put into his mouth, of a cold, snappy, frosty 
morning, we were all ready for the grouse when Gordon drove up. 


E HEADED up the Bitter Root River to its junction with the 

South Fork, thence up the latter stream to Beaver Tail Creek, 
where our host believed we would be likely to get a first view of 
grouse. We parked our car and just as we were getting out, Gordon 
saw two, one in the road ahead and one in the brush alongside the 
car. Mr. Muller began matching his wits with this one in the 
brush, when he suddenly noticed there was a pair of them. In- 
stantly our guns were loaded, preparatory for a flush, as no birds 
were to be shot only on the wing. Muller flushed his birds, but the 
heavy brush and thick heavy timber deprived him of even a sport- 
ing chance at the pair, altho he used two shells without a hit. 
Luckily I was more fortunate, as my bird ran up the road a few 
yards, then took wing, and one shot brought down my first bird, a 
beautiful full plummed cock of extra large size. 

We worked slowly and carefully, covering Beaver Tail Creek for 
a distance of about one mile, when we decided the birds had possibly 
gone lower, because of cold weather and some snow. Back on 
South Fork again, we worked the mouths of some of the smaller 
canyons and streams, and I was able to bag another very pretty 
grouse. And at the same instant Muller had run onto another pair 
and had taken an exceptionally fine bird, in fact, it was probably 
the largest taken on the entire trip. Working on carefully up- 
creek, we came upon a large flock, most of them magnificent birds, 
in perfect condition, very fat, and within less than a quarter of 
an hour or a little longer, each of us was the well-pleased possessor 
of a limit bag—five birds each. 

We returned to our car and headed back to Darby, where we 
photographed our birds and then dressed them, preparatory to an- 
other Solleder dinner, and when I write a “Sosfeder dinner” I mean 
one of the most marvelously satisfying meals which any man ever 
put a hungry tooth into. It requires the Montana mountains and a 
cook like Mrs. Solleder (that’s a blunder for there isn’t another 
like her in Montana) to teach a man how good food can taste. 

We had only been home a few moments from our hunt, when 
Carl Evans, Ford representative in Darby, appeared with an invita- 
tion to join him the following morning, for a prairie chicken hunt. 
It’s an utter waste of words and paper to say here how joyously we 


accepted. Sunday morning, September 21, was a beautiful morning, 
sun was glistening brightly on the snow capped mountain peaks, the 
vaiious hardwood trees had taken on their colorings of scarlet and 
gold, and the rustic appearance of everything about us, gave us a 
perfect setting for the hunt just before us. Mr. Evans appeared 
about 8 o’clock. We piled into his car with guns and ammunition 
and were off. Our destination or hunting ground was the great apple 
orchards of the Du Pont interests, 3,800 acres in all, located at an 
elevation of about 1,000 feet above the Bitter Root River in that 
marvelous and productive Bitter Root Valley. Nothwithstanding the 
fact that our Ford’s vacuum tank ran dry, and we were forced to 
get out and back up a long, steep, winding hill, we were at the 
orchard with our guns ready and waiting for chickens before 9. 

The birds had been hunted over this ground for several days 
and were somewhat wild and wary, making the sport even better 
than usual, as they took the air at longer distances, and had to be 
shot quickly and accurately or not at all—some were shot, not at all. 
When we first found chickens, it began to look as if the dude hunt- 
ers from California (represented by Mr. Muller and myself) were 
in for a fine trimming by our Montana friend, at least we were get- 
ting something approximating a lesson in straight shooting. Mr. 
Evans got the first shot and dropped his bird. Muller was able to 
get up the second bird and made a splendid miss. I shall admit it 
right here: I shot at three birds and never touched a feather on any 
of them, but I did get one thing and that was “the laugh.” I was 
able to draw down my fourth bird, that is, the fourth bird I shot at, 
but evidently only winged him because we were unable to find it. 
However, Muller had not gotten another shot, altho Mr. Evans had 
bagged two more birds straight, one shot each. 


HE situation now called for a consultation of war and a bit of 

strategy for the “honor” of California—were we to be forcced to 
admit our defeat and permit the fair name of California to be ruined? 
Not without a strenuous effort and struggle. Muller and I withdrew 
to our “tent” and I told Muller the story of the “Four Horsemen” 
namely, Phil Sheridan, Buffalo Bill, Bill Rogers and Barney Google, 
and this put “fighting blood” into our veins and Mr. Evans ad- 
mitted something terrible or desperate had evidently happened within 
our “forces” during our consultation of war. Prior to this time, 
we had all three been hunting together. It was decided we should 
“separate” and each look out for himself. This we did. 

Muller and Evans worked slowly up toward the top of the or- 
chard, while I worked down into the lower level. My hunch was a 
good one, for within 15 minutes I had bagged my limit of five birds, 
with a single shot each. Now, having my limit, I rejoined the boys, 
neither of whom had bagged another bird since our parting a few 
minutes prior. We all worked down into the lower portion of th: 
orchard, where both my companions finished taking the remainde 
of their limit within a very short time and we all rolled back to the 
Solleder home and another of those dinners which every one agree: 
was an inspiration in gastronomics. 

On Monday, September 22, we spent the day visiting with th: 
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ytes and preparing our duffle and other equipment and shipped 

on ahead of us by auto to the spot about 15 miles up the Bitter 
t River to the Waldo Ranch, from which we planned to “jump 
f’ the following morning on the hunt which will always live in 
y memory. 

Our outfit consisted of Lloyd Thompson, our guide, whom I have 
already mentioned; George Waldo, our packer, and Hermann Lamb, 
our chef-in-chief. Incidentally, I want to mention right here that I 
haven’t hunted with all the guides, packers and camp cooks in the 
world, and, therefore, am disbarred from asserting that no better 
outfit than ours ever “threw” a diamond hitch over a pack train. 
However, every man is entitled to his own opinion, and I haven’t 
found any reason to alter mine—not yet, at any rate. 

An hour before noon, on September 23, George Waldo an- 
nounced that he was ready, and the long-anticipated “jump-off” 
into the big-game country was at hand. We had arrived an hour or 
so earlier and every man of us was enjoying that first big thrill, 
when your hunting party turns its back on civilization and hits the 
long trail for the high country and the adventure and hazards which 
await you day by day in canyon and peak. Muller and I had done 
our photographing of pack and we too were ready for the “start.” 


WE MOVED slowly out and headed up the river, with Thompson 

and Muller in the lead with the dogs, Waldo and I at the 
head of the train, and Lamb acting as a rear guard to prevent strag- 
gling by our pack train. The trail led up this beautiful Bitter Root 
Valley for a distance of about seven miles to Boulder Creek where 
we left the Bitter Root to cross over into Idaho thru Boulder Can- 
yon. As we approached the entrance to the canyon, Thompson and 
Muller, having pushed on ahead with the four dogs, we in the rear, 
heard old Jack suddenly open up and tell the echoing crags and 
canyons, the glorious news his sensitive nostrils had detected—a 
bear trail, fresh and hot. Now, Old Jack is just about the most 
experienced and sagacious bear dog that ever wore a canine coat, 
and when I heard him give tongue to his joy, as his nose caught the 
warm scent, I knew that Thompson and Muller were in luck and that 
our hunt was beginning more than auspiciously. Almost instantly the 
three younger dogs had joined their leader and the chase was on, 
fast and furious. 

My friend Frank Muller’s baptism of adventure in the big-game 
country immediately took on the form of a wild ride at top-speed 
over about as rough a piece of country as any man cares to look at 
from an inexperienced saddle. Across logs, thru streams and fallen 
jack pines, over and under lodge poles—on and on the chase con- 
tinued, with frantic dogs, which had not been permitted to “run” 
for some time, leading my two friends at a terrific pace. Occasionally 
we could see the bear dodging thru the open spaces in the forest, we 
could hear the hounds “talking” as they swiftly followed and our 
blood ran up and down our spines as we realized that they were 
after the monarch of the Rocky Mountains, Mr. Bruin. The sure- 
fcoted, mountain-bred horses, however, are born with love for such 
races in them and they proved conclusively their mettle on that 
first bear chase. Mr. Bruin was far from being slow, but no bear 
cculd outdistance that pack of fresh dogs, fairly mad for the hunt. 

What marvelous music rose and reverberated in echoing cre- 
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Muller and the writer with three limits—five birds each—taken by Muller, 
Gordon Whyte and the writer in the Bitter Root Valley of Montana, 
Sept. 20, 1924 


scendo as the dogs bayed their hunting song. Galli Curci has a won- 
derful high note, clear and perfect; Mary Garden’s magnificent 
voice toys with human emotion as a musician does with his violin; 
John McCormick’s high tenor can be as tender as a mother’s lulla- 
by, but when Old Jack and his pack cut lose their voices that day 
on the trail of our first bear, their music made the voices of the 
great artists I have named, seem as dull and flat and unthrilling to 
ne, as a banana huckster crying his wares at 5 cents a dozen on a 
hot Saturday afternoon—and no buyers. 

Far down the trail I heard at last our dogs give their “treed” 
bark and knew there would be a worth-while trophy in camp that 
night for us all to exult over. 

The bear had run about two miles or a little farther before the 
fast-following dog pack put him up a tree of moderate size. Not 
far behind came Muller and Thompson, riding as hard, fast and 
recklessly as if that one bear was the last and only one they ever 
expected to hunt. When they reached the tree where the bear had 
taken refuge, he offered a shot which was far from difficult—under 
ordinary circumstances. But the circumstances just then were far 
from ordinary. The bear was the first Frank Muller had ever seen, 
except behind steel bars in a zoo. We've all read (and probably ex- 
perienced the sensation, also) of a man suddenly developing an 
acute case of “buck-fever.” 


PrRANK MULLER swears by all things, good and bad, he didn’t 

get “buck-fever,” and as he’s my friend I’m willing to believe 
him. Muller’s explanation is that his rifle suddenly developed a bad 
case of the “bear-wobbles.” He shot and missed this bear, at a dis- 
tance of not more than 200 feet, with the bear standing on a limb 
of a large tree in plain sight. Where we were there was little wind, 
but Muller says something caused the tree to 
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Camp at Cooper’s Flat, Idaho 


sway, and again, I must believe my friend. 
Again he pulled down on the bear and 
c ipped off a piece of bark about 5 feet above 
the bear, and much to the amusement of the 
guide, the old-timer. But Frank can shoot 
when his gun is behaving properly and the 
wind isn’t swaying the trees too much, and 
his third bullet toppled Mr. Bruin out of the 
tree and to the ground—dead. And then the 
dogs had their sport. Many hunters do not 
permit the dogs to fight with the bear after 
shooting it, but the only sport the dogs get 
is the chase and the fight, and surely no good 
sportsman would deprive them of that pleas- 
ure. I have never had the heart or inclina- 
tion to deny them. And so, on the first day 
of our hunt, we bagged the first of the bears 
we were destined to carry out of the moun- 
tains with us. 

In justice to Frank I want to say here that 
he must have polished his rifle with bear’s 
grease that night, for it never afterward de- 
veloped any symptoms of the “bear-wobbles.” 

Meanwhile Waldo, Lamb and the writer 
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worked steadily on up Boulder Creek with pack train, and even if 
we had known there was neither elk, deer nor bear within a score of 
miles (quite the contrary was true, as Muller’s kill proved), that 
ride would have been worth its price at least a dozen times over in 
the effort required. The Boulder Canyon was inexpressibly beauti- 
ful, being heavily wooded for the first five or six miles, after which 
it was more or less open and broken into small mountain parks or 
meadows, which were alive with every sort of verdure able to endure 
the long winters in this altitude. 

When we left our packer’s home in the morning the weather was 
cloudy with heavy rain clouds tipping the crests of the nearer peaks 
and a well-defined snow storm brewing in the higher mountains into 
which we were heading. Late in the afternoon the rain storm de- 
scended upon us and as we ascended the canyon this gradually 
changed into snow. Before dusk, we found ourselves plowing 
thru a heavy mountain snow storm and every man who has bucked 
the big, clinging drifts to be found in Idaho-Montana mountains 
at close to 10,000 feet elevation, will realize how valuable were our 
weeks of training in Los Angeles—this being true, even tho our 
horses seemed to be doing the major portion 
of the hard work. As previously stated, how- 
ever, neither Muller nor I felt the slightest 
discomfort because of the altitude at any 
stage of our long trip and high mountain 
climbing. 

We found an ideal camping spot for such 
a night and hustled up our tents, while Lamb 
hustled up supper of “ham and” with coffee 
and all the necessary fixings. We turned in 
for the night, more than satisfied with our 
first day, and awoke in the morning to look 
out upon a new world of pristine, white 
beauty, but with the snow-fall still continuing. 


LL of us were anxious for an early start, 
as we wanted to be assured by the ac- 

complished fact that our pack train would be 
able to cross the summit before the snow 
closed it for the season. Thompson, Muller 
and I, with all of the dogs, pushed on ahead 
and before we topped the summit we were in 
heavy snow and the snow was falling more 
heavily, it seemed, each moment. The pos- 
sibility that our pack train might be delayed 
for even a few hours, due to the heavy snow 
and slippery trail, gave us more than a bit of 
concern and uneasiness. That our fears were 
justified by good, cold, common sense was 
proved by the fact that when the tired, leg- 
weary pack animals finally appeared, Waldo reported one, the ani- 
mal carrying our kitchen utensils, had slipped off the trail, and 
down into a small canyon, smashing up things in general, and there 
we greeted the last pack outfit which was able to cross over Boulder 
Pass into the Idaho country last fall. On our way out, we were 
forced, due to heavy snow, to choose the route via Allen Ranger 
Station (Deep Creek) as Boulder Canyon Pass was now impassable. 

But the sight which greeted us from the top of Boulder Pass 
would have been an adequate reward for almost anything. We 
paused at the crest at an altitude of 10,500 feet. At this point our 
horses’ heads were in Idaho and their tails across the state line in 
Montana. Everywhere in a vast, semi-circular vista we looked out 
over the Bitter Roots, into the gigantic awe-inspiring Rockies them- 
selves. Around us on every side at our elevation, was a gorgeously 
white, snow country, undefiled as yet by the slightest marring taint. 
Far below in the beautiful valley the landscape gradually merged 
into open patches of open ground of indescribable beauty of color- 
ings, while a dozen miles from our lofty vantage point, moving rain 
clouds which altered in shape and coloring like weird and gigantic 
arabesques, hovered protectingly over the lower slopes. Far in the 
distance one could see a country called “Bald Hills”’—country which 
is barren of trees, but beautiful mountain bunch grass covers it, 
making elegant winter feed for elk, deer and sheep. To Frank 
Muller and me, fresh from the summery weather of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the combination of mountains, snow and c'oud effects was a 
long-to-be-treasured inspiration. 

After surfeiting our eyes with that marvelous view of the moun- 
tain country, we began to descend the mountain slope on the Idaho 
side, into what is known as Canyon Creek. The snow was still fall- 
ing on the summit, and altho elk, bear and deer sign had not been 





A “close-up” of the writer 
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lacking on the Boulder Canyon side, they now began to grow more 
and more plentiful at every twist and turn in the game trail. Not far 
from the summit I saw the perfectly fresh track of an old goat, 
which had crossed our path within a few minutes of our arrival. 


BELow us, too, at a distance of possibly five miles we could see 
the smoke of the ranger’s Trail Creek Camp, drifting slowly up 
the canyon—a camp from which, as headquarters, a hardy bunch of 
forest men were cutting trails, to be used in preventing and fighting 
forest fires. But on the higher elevation at which we started our 
descent there were no man-made trails, and we proceeded slowly on 
foot, leading our horses down the hazardous animal paths. You 
may be sure we kept a keen watch for bear sign as Bruin was the 
one big game animal we were privileged to take before October 1. 
We had worked down to within a short distance of the Trail 
Camp, when our trail crossed fresh coyote tracks. The scent of 
their despised brother drove the younger dogs wild with their desire 
to test their speed against his and before we could secure them ade- 
quately they “broke” and were off. Old Jack was more amenable to 
discipline and we managed to catch and tie 
him up. Shortly afterward we worked our 
way into the Trail Camp, dismounted and en- 
joyed a regular camp dinner of “beans and” 
with the crew, and patiently listened to our 
dogs doing their best to give the coyote suf- 
ficient exercise to provide him with a real 
appetite for dinner. But young dogs on the 
first days of the hunt can’t be expected to 
have the sagacity and restraint of such old- 
timers as Jack, and after cooling our patience 
until after 1 o’clock, I decided to go up the 
canyon on foot and do a solitary but much- 
required job of dog-herding. 

Scarcely 300 yards above camp, I came 
across a fresh bear track, where old Bruin 
had gone thru no more than a few minutes 
prior to my arrival. With a wild “hurrah!” 
I returned to camp at once. We turned Old 
Jack loose and mounted our horses, and our 
second bear chase was on without further 
preliminaries. Jack picked up the trail at 
the exact point where I crossed it a few min- 
utes previously, and the moment his musical 
voice resounded thru the canyon the younger 
dogs heard him, and pell-mell abandoned 
coyote chasing for a more profitable pursuit. 
The pack had followed the bear trail scarce- 
ly more than a quarter of a mile when they 
jumped the bear out from her freshly-made 
bed, in and under what I will guarantee is the best shelter within a 
dozen miles. And right then the chase began in fast and furious 
earnestness, for dogs and horses. Over logs, crossing small canyon 
streams, into sticky, boggy marshes, thru briar patches and heavy 
underbrush, onto treacherous rock slides we raced, Muller, Thomp- 
son and I. 


T WAS just one difficulty after another for our horses, when they 
weren’t floundering in two at once. At one particularly bad spot 
my mount gamely tried to leap a big brown down-log, with me in 
the saddle. Down we went, horse, rider and gun, and we were up 
again and off after the dogs, the horse apparently enjoying the 
chase as much as the writer. After running our quarry thru the 
brush and marsh and timber in the canyon, she at last was forced 
out into the open in an endeavor to escape, and in so doing, she 
tried to cross an open rock slide. Suddenly I came out into an open 
meadow, which gave me a clear view of the bear, which at that time 
was about 550 yards above me on the rock slide, with the dogs possi- 
bly 800 or 1,000 yards behind her. I dismounted quickly, threw off 
my heavy coats, and much to the surprise of my companions opened 
fire upon the bear. My first shot was a clean miss; my second hit 
apparently a bit low; but my third shot was a bull’s-eye, at a dis 
tance of about 554 yards and brought Mrs. Bruin and the chase to 4 
sudden, but successful end from our point of view, altho I doub' 
if the bear had the same perspective. I am not saying that I coulc 
do this 999 times out of 1,000, but I am saying I got my bear a 
554 yards, a fact of which I am very proud. 
It had been alternately either snowing or raining during al! 
of this chase, and after the falls we had taken in the mud and 
water, and the wet brush and soppy marsh we had traversed, I don’t 














think it requires an overly keen imagination to picture our state of. 


lilapidation, when we finally got back to the camp crew with the 
ear pelt, and the hindquarters, which we turned over to the camp 

1k for the crew’s evening dinner. This trail crew had been in the 
mountains since early in May without fresh meat, which will fur- 
nish almost any one with a partial picture of the sort of dinner they 
enjoyed that night. After dining again with the camp crew, our 
pack train having arrived, we continued down canyon to a point 
where we pitched camp for the night, and where we remained for 
a few days trying to locate a grizzly or two. 

The following morning (September 25) we were out bright and 
early looking for bears. We saw several fairly fresh tracks of black 
and brown bears, but nothing that looked like a grizzly’s favorite 
promenade. About 10 o’clock we ran across one freshly-made track 
and turned our dogs loose. They had no difficulty in routing him 
out of his comfortable bed at a spot about 450 yards distant across 
Canyon Creek. Muller, Thompson and the writer opened fire, and 
when we had emptied our guns of their five shots each, our bear 
was going faster than ever, but I don’t mind saying he was about 
the worst frightened Bruin that ever heard the zip of lead. The dogs 
were right behind him, speaking a language he could understand. 

Up the canyon they went, crossing the usual rock slides, logs and 
rough, brushy country for fully a mile, without giving us a China- 
man’s chance to improve our shooting average. Then the bear sud- 
denly turned, crossed like a flash to our side of the canyon, and, 
after working well up on the mountain, turned back down the can- 
yon. He came out into an opening about 600 yards above us on the 
mountain side, and the Battle of the Marne (at least it was a mighty 
realistic imitation of it) was on again. We wasted approximately 
fifty-five perfectly good cartridges on that bear, with the net re- 
sult that when the fusillade was over Mr. Bear was running un- 
touched and faster than ever. If some good Samaritan will build 
a bear race track somewhere up in the Rockies, I will back that 
particular bear against the world for speed and endurance or both. 

On down the canyon he raced, with dogs close on him, but after 
following for at least nine miles, at the best possible pace we could 
negotiate, we were forced to give 
up the chase and plod back to 
camp, tired, wet, hungry, but hap- 
py for all that. This particular 
bear would neither tree nor fight, 
due, possibly, to the fact that he 
was at that time migrating from 
his summer feeding ground to his 
winter hibernation quarters in the 
high mountains, and we came in 
contact with him midway between 
the two. At any rate, even if no 
marksmanship records were brok- 
en that day, all speed records for 
bear from every distance — one 
mile to nine miles—were shattered 
to smithereens, Just before return- 
ing to camp we headed off and 
caught our dogs and took them 
into camp with us. Otherwise they 
might have been running yet. 
While we did not take any trophies that day, we got plenty of exer- 
cise and action, and proved to ourselves and our guide the absolute 
necessity of being physically fit when hunting big game. 


7 HE following two days were intermittently snowy and rainy, and 
altho our trophies did not increase, we used these days to good 
dvantage, oiling guns, greasing boots and drying clothes, waiting 
ind hoping patiently, apparently so at least, for a heavy snow to 
il. While we could not have helped being satisfied with our two 
irs in two days, yet the one bear we wanted was the monarch 
them all, the grizzly. 
On the 28th, we decided to move to Cooper’s Flat, which was 
/ut nine miles down the canyon below our present camp. Muller, 
hompson and I turned our dogs loose, mounted and led the way. 
ir miles below camp, we ran onto a big black bear coming up our 
iil, and altho he was too quick for us and leaped into the brush, 
r dogs instantly assumed the burden of the chase. This old fellow, 
, was a canny campaigner. He raced up the canyon, went by 
r camp at railway speed, and, ignoring the dogs and a thousand 
> trees, continued for seven miles or more until he crossed into 
dian Creek and left us to retrace our steps at leisure. My guess 
is that he crossed out of Idaho into Montana before he quit running. 








Shoeing horses in camp 
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Our horses and dogs tired, we slowly wended our way back to 
camp, and as we rode down the canyon we passed a large number 
of earth slides—great devastated blank spaces, where the side of 
the mountain seemed to have loosened its grip on its resting place 
of untold centuries and slid down into the canyon, carrying every- 
thing with it, until only a great barren blotch of yellow clay re- 
mained, where once there had been trees, rocks and growing things, 
all vari-colored and alive with the beautiful colorings of Old Mother 
Nature, at this season of the year. 

On the 29th we decided to give the dogs a much-needed and well- 
earned rest, and do a little scouting for bear on our own account, 
as it was our wish to get our bear hunting over at the earliest possible 
moment, for we wished to be able to devote our time to elk, deer and 
other game when the season opened October 1, now but one day away. 

Our camp was located on Cooper’s Flat, so-called because of its 
original settler, who had built a cabin there many years ago and 
spent his time running trap lines. This flat is about five acres in 
size at the mouth of Canyon Creek, where it flows into White Cap 
Creek. On the last day of September Muller and Thompson went 
down the creek, while Waldo and I went up-creek—White Cap 
Creek. Muller and Thompson returned to camp late in evening, 
having seen many bear signs, but did not find any fresh enough to 
warrant a chase. Waldo and I located at least twenty-five elk, but 
as the season did not open until the following day, we returned to 
camp without other result than locating our elk hunting grounds 
for future hunting. 


(pCTOBER 1, ushered in a composite downfall of rain and snow, 

which became the most disagreeable sort of slush underfoot. 
We rested in camp during the morning, but soon after lunch 
Thompson and I decided to go on foot up the mountain side and 
endeavor to rout out a bear from the ashberry marshes and slides. 
We kept climbing until we were in about two feet of snow and were 
beginning to believe our luck had been left behind us in camp, 
when we saw an exceptionally fine buck deer, coming down from the 
higher reaches of the mountain and slipping furtively along under 
the shelter of the rim rock. He 
showed up so unusually well un- 
der the close inspection of our 
glasses that we decided to have a 
real try at him, altho it looked as 
if we would be likely to return 
empty-handed. However, we man- 
aged to work along cautiously 
and quietly, and with the soft 
snow we made little noise, until 
we finally decided we could not 
do better, and it was decided I 
should take my “best” aim and 
shoot. At my shot he lunged for- 
ward, fell and staggered to his 
feet, regaining his composure 
somewhat from the shock, and 
started off down the canyon, just 
over a little ridge from us, ob- 
scuring our further view. It was 
evident he was hard hit and the 
blood on the snow showed he was badly wounded. He managed to 
keep ahead of us, traveling farther down the canyon in the direc- 
tion of camp. Meanwhile Muller, having heard our shot, picked up 
his rifle and started up the trail in our direction. When about 200 
yards above camp Muller saw the buck crossing the trail and badly 
w unded, and with one well placed shot thru the cavity we had a 
wonderfully fine head and an excellent piece of camp meat. He 
had the second finest head I have seen taken from the Rockies; 
large, beautiful antlers, wide spread, large beams, with 18 points, 
and he would weigh around 325 pounds. We dressed him with great 
care and much pride, and today he adorns my trophy room in a very 
conspicuous place. 

The following day we paired off and chose the same directions 
for a divided hunt. Muller and Thompson returned to camp without 
having seen anything fresh enough to fuss with, but Waldo and I 
ran into a fresh cougar kill. The cougar had struck down a large 
mule deer doe. 

We returned quietly to camp without disturbing the kill or the 
lion, and waited for Thompson and Muller to get in with the dogs. 
They did not return until dark, and it was then too late to make a 
try for the cougar, and we decided to go up the following morning 
and try to locate and take him. (To be concluded) 
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1.—The jump has at last been taken out of him. 

2.—Ten-pounders photographed in a canoe. 

3.—A good rod can stand frightful punishment if handled 
properly. 

4.—A tired barracuda. 
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On the Florida Reefs 


J. A. McGuire 


T WAS a nice shimmery day the latter 

part of March. Bill Haynes and I had 
previously engaged Capt. Bill Fagen to take 
us out in his fine boat, the “Gloria S.,” and 
the first peep o’ dawn brought tidings of good 
weather. The sea had that oily aspect which 
the poor sailor always welcomes. While no such green-growing and 
bud-springing change as is found in the North at this season was in 
evidence—for Florida, on the peninsula, at least, recognizes no win- 
ter nor summer—yet everything seemed animated. The morning love 
notes of the mocking bird were in the air, the bob-white quail had 
crossed our path in the paved district of Miami Beach that morning, 
and every living thing pulsated with vibrant life. (1 may say in pass- 
ing that the bob-whites are very plentiful within the city limits of 
Miami Beach and other Southern Florida cities. I have barely 
missed running over a dozen or more coveys scurrying across the 
paved roadway in the city limits of Miami Beach.) 

The more one gets used to the sea, the better he recognizes the 
difference between live water and dead water—and this morning we 
had a live sea. It was noticeable even before our first fish jumped. 
It was one of those mornings when, it seemed, the Great Alchemist 
had provided for us an especially delectable brand of Nature’s 
sarsapariila to perk us up. For one hardly ever realizes how stale 
and musty he becomes chasing the tricky monetary sunbeams—un- 
til he finds himself feeding on the great outdoors on a day like this. 

It seemed that we had gone but a couple of miles from the 
Miami City Docks, when a sailfish struck my bait (we were using 
cut bait from the bonito). Releasing my drag and striking, I was 
electrified to feel the hard pull. He carried out 100 feet of line 
and broke water beautifully, showing considerable action and 
strength. Bil predicted a long-drawn-out fight. As he was being 
reeled in again he gave another exhibition of speed by running off 


The exciting 
ocean 


sport of sailfishing. On 
waters in canoes 


Part II 


in the opposite direction and sky-rocketing 
out of the water in another dazzling exhibi- 
tion of aerial work. This proved to be his 
trump card, for he threw the hook and there- 
by declared himself the winner in a walk. 


T WAS Bill’s turn next. His fish was handled with expedition 

under the strain of a seven-ounce rod and eighteen-thread line. 
This fish saw at a tug that he was in the hands of no amateur, 
for he wasn’t permitted to take the long racing sprees nor cut up 
air capers 300 and 400 feet away from the home plate. On the 
other hand, Bill kept his fish pretty well under his thumb. (I won- 
der if it might not have been a Waltonite who coined that expres- 
sion.) I reeled in and took charge of the camera during the little 
excitement, for I held a cherished hope that I might get a good 
picture of a jumping sailfish before leaving Florida. (I have used 
with the greatest success for over twenty years a 3-A Eastman 
Kodak with Goerz and Zeiss lenses respectively.) 

At the end of one of his rushes this finny athlete piroutted on 
hi tail in one of the most attractive shimmy wiggles I have ever 
seen demonstrated by a sailfish. Captain Fagen said it reminded 
him of the Gilda Grey shimmy. This was his last big jump, how- 
ever, for he soon tired under the strain and showed silver when t! 
Captain drew him in. He measured 7 feet 2 inches long. 

I soon had another strike, and hooked my fish, but lost it after 
the first jump. I was beginning to think that my angling efficien: 
was progressing backwards when another sailfish struck my bi: 
and became well hooked. He jumped about half a dozen times 
a most spectacular manner. (If you should hook a thousand sa 
fish you would see something new in the actions and behavior ° 
each.) I held him tighter than any sailfish I had yet hooked, a! 
when, at the end of the battle, I drew him close te the boat » 
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ticed he was a very sick and tired 

He was hooked far down, which 
‘losed the reason for his sudden 

\lapse. 

Bill picked up in the afternoon a 
seven-pound bonito, a twelve-pound 
lolphin and an eighteen-pound bar- 
racuda; while I felt well satisfied to 
add to my credit as a result of the 
day’s fishing an eighteen-pound bar- 
racuda. These different fishes gave 
us a varied line of sport—added to 
that afforded by the two sailfish 
caught—which was thoroly enjoyed. 


Wé FOUND Bill Fagen a very 
efficient guide. These boys love 
the water and the sport of fishing 
about on a par with the love of the 
big game hunting gui’: for the 
chase. In fact, they are real sea- 
hounds, who can scent fishing game 
and good fishing water as proficient- 
ly and accurately as a bear hunter 
can smell bear and good bear coun- 
try. As in big-game hunting, big- 
game fishing calls for keen eyesight 
and an alert lookout for “sign.” In 
fishing the “sign” is about as vari- 
able as the “sign” in big-game hunt- 
ing. Leaping sailfish ahead is not iy Fagen showing barbless hook in the author’s 35-pound am- 
the only sign that the fisherman berjack 

keeps his eye peeled for. The action 
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his boatman instead of a formal of- 
ficial guide. 

Fagen related an experience which 
he once had with an expert big-game 
angler, and who was then a member 
of the Miami Anglers’ Club. This 
gentleman was especially an adept 
at sailfishing, having followed this 
class of the sport for many years 
with success. He had been out with 
about every boatman on the docks 
many times, but this happened to be 
his first trip with Fagen. A sailfish 
struck and Mr. Blank let out line in 
his usual way. But the fish didn’t 
take hold. 

“Let out more line next time be- 
fore you strike,” said Bill, in his 
usual philosophic manner. “Count 
five seconds after releasing your 
line, then set your drag and strike. 
That'll get him.” 

The man uttered a groggy “Ugh!” 
—then sat morosely, trolling in ap- 
parent contempt of the advice. Fi- 
nally he turned to Bill and said: 
“Young man, I caught sailfish be- 
fore you were born! Guess you don’t 
know who I am?” 

“Yes, I know you, Mr. Blank; but 
I’m fishing every hour of every day 
when the fishin’s good,” replied Bill, 
“and I believe I know at least one 


of birds, the antics of the small fry and the behavior of the various __ little trick of the game that you haven’t acquired.” 


surface fishes are constantly under his gaze. And they assist him in “I’ve caught more sailfish in my time than you ever saw,” came 
the several little changes of plans, maneuvers and apparently un- back from Mr. Blank. 

accountable actions thru which he goes during the day — none of “There’s one coming after your bait now,” said Bill. 

which, probably, is explained to the angler, unless the said angler But the angler was too proud to follow Bill’s advice, only allowing 


perchance should happen to be of the kind that makes a chum of 





a few feet of line to be released before striking. He missed connec- 
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- body rises in this case without stress, ending after the sailfish has cleared the water with its tail. Exposure slightly out of focus. Scene off Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Fish landed with 6-ounce tip and 15-thread line. (Photo by Capt. James B. Vreeland, Jr.) 
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The Gilda-Grey jump—or the sea-breeze shimmy—one of the contortions that a sailfish will practice when hooked. Shown fighting off Ft. Lauderdale 
Fla., in a rough sea. Landed with 6-ounce tip and 15-thread line. (Photo by Capt. James B. Vreeland, Jr.) 


tions, and growled out that “too much interference always spoils 
fishing.” 


UT—to come to the point—Bill induced his friend to try his 

plan once, resulting in success. Then he repeated the act and 
caught two sailfish. He was expert with the reel, but had been a 
little short on one little knack. He complimented Bill at the end of 
the day’s sport and remarked as he left the dock: 

“Well, young fella, they say you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks—but I guess that sayin’ went into effect before the day of 
sailfish and sailfishin’ guides. See you later.” 

I was beginning to feel a strong desire to try the barbless hook 
on some of these ocean race-horses. I had caught three sailfish and 
lesser members of the sea tribe on barbed hooks, so felt that I could 
afford to lose a few sailfish and other fish in the cause of conserva- 
tion. Then there came a favorable day for fishing, and my friends 
3ill Haynes and George Broshar and I en- 


and myself in a small dolphin for him and a fourteen-pounder 
for me. 

Not a sailfish came to our lures during the day as far as we 
could ascertain, altho George once thought he had a strike. Bill 
very placidly drew in the little dolphin with the remark that it 
“would make good sailfish bait,” and a half hour later I felt a 
strike and soon found I was attached to something heavy. Barra- 
cuda was the first thing I thought of, but an amberesque flash from 
the water 100 feet out spelled something different. He leaped from 
the water disclosing his beautiful colors, and then, sobering down, 
allowed me to draw him closer. He fought like a California yellow- 
tail then, and fully as gallant, rising again in a rush that carried 
out 150 feet of line. 

The boys began to get excited by this time, for it suddenly 
dawned on them that I was using a barbless—the hook that wouldn’t 
hold. That dolphin showed the courage of his ancestors, for he 

simply wouldn’t give up. Twice he came for 





gaged Capt. Marshall McGinty to pilot us 
to old “fishing trails” in the Gulf Stream. 

My entree as a barbless fisherman was ac- 
complished under a very ominous cloud of 
pessimism on the part of my companions 
and my boatman. In the first place, every 
fishing guide, like all big-game hunting 
guides, is fi'led with a strong desire to bring 
in plenty of “results” after each day’s sport, 
for success is what means a rushing business 
for him on the morrow and subsequent days. 
In the second place, neither Bill Haynes nor 
George Broshar had ever tried barbless hooks. 
Haynes is a dyed-in-the-wool conservationist, 
and had often thought he’d like to try the 
“hump-backs,” but so far had never ven- 
tured. And so when I told our boatman this 
morning that I had an 8-0 barbless I wanted 
to try out for the day, he exchanged incredu- 
lous glances and a wink with Bill, both 
agreeing mentally that under the circum- 
stances there was nothing to do but stand 
for it. 





T WAS one of those “medium-sized” days 

from a fishing standpoint when the roll of 
the sea was nice to enjoy, the sun a!ternate- 
ly screened in clouds and shining clear. 
There was just a pleasant breeze to harmon- 
ize with the good fellowship aboard the 
doughty little launch, and no pleasanter mo- 
ments were ever spent fishing, even tho we 
had, comparatively, little success—the only 
fish being caught falling to the lines of Bill 





Captain Boegel and his mate holding one of the 
author’s sailfish 


me so fast that before I could gather in line 
and tuck myself together he was under the 
boat. At the fourth leap from the water he 
was running true to form in gameness, carry- 
ing the line out fully as far as on any of his 
previous rushes. 





E JUMPED once more (his fifth rise 

from the water), after which I decided 
that I would get down to work in earnest, 
for both fish and the hook had given me a 
sufficient demonstration of their prowess and 
efficiency in a twenty-minute battle. Of 
course, after it was over, pictures were taken, 
for we felt there was some occasion for it 
owing to the fact, as far as I know, that this 
was the first sizeable deep-sea sporting fish 
ever taken with a modern barbless hook. 
The fish had been hooked fairly secure at 
the side of the mouth. 

My comment and comparison of the barb- 
less with barbed hooks (and this is written 
after my experiences in landing two sailfish, 
amberjack, tuna, barracuda, bonito and 
grouper with it) would be: In a long figitt 
using the barbless the opening where ‘'¢ 
hook enters is not so badly “chewed up’ 4s 
with the barbed hook. When a fish fights ‘or 
fifteen or twenty minutes his maneuvers ere 
full of rushes, twists, tugs and reverses, 
during all this turmoil there is a cert«.0 
grinding work going on thru the action 
the barb against the flesh or hard sur! 
entered, thereby tending to increase ‘'¢ 
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f the opening as well as the chance to dislodge the hook. With 
the barbless the hump is the part of the hook that comes in touch 
with this flesh, bony or sinewy substance, and as it hasn’t the sharp, 
crinding surfaces of the barb, the wound is not so badly torn up. I 
believe, therefore, that the barbless is capable of holding a fish under 
heavy fighting tendencies about equally as well as a barbed hook, 
if the fish is played right. 

One day Bill Haynes and I had planned on doing some pottering 
out in row-boats for baby tarpon. We felt like the Katzenjammer 
Kids after they got tired teasing the Captain—we yearned for di- 
version. Well, our hopes were realized on this occasion—but not 
on tarpon fishing—for Lloyd Knowles and Tommy Gifford happened 
to be prowling in the “tarpon waters” on that day in Mr. Knowles’ 
speed boat—and they invited us on a trip down among the Keys. 
As a change from the routine of the average fishing heretofore en- 
gaged in by us they suggested that we take along a couple of small 
canoes, use them for ocean fishing and, as Tommy remarked, “do 
something different.” Visions of my first automobile ride, my maiden 
airship flight and my truant days at school immediately appeared on 
my mental “ground glass.” Also I thought of my family and won- 
dered if my insurance dues were paid up. 


HE only canoe trips I had ever taken outside my dreams were 

those in rivers and lakes with bottoms to them. The idea of 
using canoes for fishing in the open sea was new to me. After the 
first few chills in my anatomy had subsided so I could talk without 
a groggy tongue, I mildly and very modestly asked: “How far out 
in the ocean shall we go?” 

“Oh, only about four miles,” said Tommy. “Not much use going 
farther for sailfish and barracuda. We'll take along a shark hook and 
some shark line, tho. We ought to be able to rope a hammerhead 
shark and—here, have a drink of water, Mr. McGuire—you look a 
little pale.” 

That was the first time I ever remember getting sea sick while on 
shore. The boys remarked about the phenomena, but the fact that 
I had eaten lobster the night before, and was subject to indigestion 
anyway, seemed to be a satisfactory explanation. 

Well, seriously, we were all game to the canoe idea, and “rarin’ 
With two such sea-tigers as Gifford and Knowles as our 
partners, one should hardly fear anything. Buddies in war, pals of 
the sea and blessed with compensating natures that dove-tailed to 
perfection, there was good reason why they should be lasting friends. 


to go. 


(UR route lay south to Beacon M, a lighthouse about thirty miles 

~ from Miami, lying four miles off land in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Near this point we anchored, 
and then put to sea in the 
canoes, one of which was 
fitted with an outboard John- 
son motor. This one Bill 
and Lloyd took, while Tom- 
my paddled our canoe. The 
sensation was new and al- 
luring. The surprise of it 
all was the easy manner in 
which our diminutive craft 
was able to breast the 
waves. 

I was the only fisherman 
in our boat, as Tommy was 
kept busy paddling. Both 
Lloyd and Bill were able 
to fish in the motor-propelled 
boat, however, Lloyd prefer- 
ring to do his fishing—both 
trolling and playing—stand- 
ing up. He was so much at 
ease, however, and so adept 
and graceful in handling 
both the motor and his rod, 
that I’m sure Haynes never 
once thought of danger. I 
know Lloyd did not. 

The waters hereabouts 
seemed alive with barra- 
cuda, so to this fish we paid 
especial attention, using bait 
cut from the barracuda. 

Bill’s excited yell 
after our embarking in the 














shing big barracuda, held by a 
g Florida life guard 
Photo by Claude C. Matlack) 
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Barber Haynes holding the author’s 14-pound dolphin 
canoes signalled the first catch—a 12-pound barracuda, which gave a 
strong fight. I was using the barbless hook today and lost my first 
fish hooked, greatly thru my own carelessness in handling it. I was 
able, however, to bring in the next three and the only ones I[ there- 
after hooked. My fish all ran 10 to 12 pounds in weight and showed 
the usual splendid fighting spirit of the barracuda. 

Bill and Lloyd caught four barracuda apiece, all but two of 
which ran up to mine in weight. One of Lloyd’s fish made the most 
beautiful leap I ever saw by a barracuda, rising from the water 
fully 10 feet. 


AVING satisfied our fishing aspirations, we headed for the 

larger boat, a mile away. Just before getting ready to change 
from the canoes we engaged in some picture taking. While wash- 
ing one of my large barracuda in the sea from the canoe for the 
photographic work (Tommy was perched at the bow, camera in 
readiness) my boatman’s eyes suddenly blazed like balls of fire as 
he excitedly shouted, “Look out! Pull in your fish!” I raised the 
barracuda out of the water just in time to practically draw it out 
of the jaws of a large hammerhead shark that was in the act of 
making a rush for it. Missing his meal, the force of the charge 
brought him up very close to the boat and about a foot under the 
surface of the water. His “proboscis” seemed fully two feet wide 
to me, and his length about twelve feet. 

The experience inspired Tommy with a desire to get the vaga- 
bond, so, calling to Lloyd (who was on the big boat) for the shark 
hook and “clothesline,” he soon had one of the barracuda fast to 
the hook, for bait, and in the water. There was an immediate swirl 
in the direction of the bait and Tom drew in, only to find that the 
shark had bitten off the barracuda clean, back of the gills, leaving 
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the head on the hook. The big fish had done his work so artistically 
and so quickly that Tommy didn’t feel much more than a sharp 
snap on the line as he struck. 

As it was getting late, we pulled anchor and left these won- 
derful waters of marine beauty, of sea eggs and fish shells, of man- 
grove-studded shores and pelican nurseries, for Miami, feeling that 
we had spent a day of great pleasure, novelty and interest. 

One day my old hunting friend, Dr. Ketcham of Denver, sallied 
in to Miami, in the company of his good wife and daughter. The 
Doctor and I had hunted together many times for big game and 
feathered game during the past twenty-five years. It was therefore 
a real treat to be with him for sea fish in a motor boat. 





Amberjack finishing his fight—all under water 


We engaged Capt. Bill Fagen and moved out over beautiful Bis- 
cayne Bay toward the reefs on the edge of the Gulf Stream. I used 
my barbless hook, and Doctor Ketcham the regular one. 

The sea was a little rough, but this was no handicap for sail- 
fishing—and besides the Doctor was a good sailor. He had never 
caught sailfish, altho some of the other sea species had on former 
occasions fallen to his rod. 


HE preliminaries, before the main “bout” were about as follows: 


I was the first to get attached to anything, a large dolphin, 


which jumped three or four times, but threw the hook. Next the 
Doctor caught a bonito, and during 


As the Doctor said he felt that he was just beginning to ge 
warmed up, and so wanted a little more of that, we engaged Capt, 
F. Boegel for the following day. Henry Siemer, Boegel’s mate, had 
forgotten that I was using barbless hooks, so put a barbed hook on 
my line, the same as Dr. Ketcham used—this being unnoticed by 
me. In about an hour I connected with a fair-sized bonito, which 
gave me a good fight for about ten minutes, when I lost him. After 
the line was drawn in for fresh bait, imagine my surprise at finding 
that I had been fishing with a barbed hook. “No wonder I lost 
him,” I remarked to the mate. “Put on a barbless hook and [’l] 
show you how to catch ’em!” All of which seemed to be fully ap. 
preciated by the Captain and his mate. 


NICE bonito hit the Doctor's 
bait and got snagged. Two 
more bonito were soon added to his 
lure, one of which was bitten off 
about the middle by a barracuda. 
At noon a sailfish attacked the 
Doctor’s bait, striking twice. Later 
the same fish came to my line and 
was hooked. It jumped four times 
and fought valiantly. As the Doc. 
tor was anxious to get a_photo- 
graph of it jumping at close dis 
tance, I worked hard to keep it 
from any long rushes, and was suc- 
cessful in holding it during the 
scrap at under 100 feet from the 
boat. I surely “horsed” this fish in 
my anxiety to make a quick fight 
of it, especially as Doctor Ketcham 
insisted on doing no fishing until 
the excitement was over. It took 
me thirty-eight minutes to tire him 
out. He measured six feet four 
inches and weighed about forty-five 
pounds. 

This was my second sailfish on a barbless hook, I having landed 
one at Long Key a few days before with this hook—the account of 
the latter experience being reserved for a later paper. I remarked 
to my friends that the only two sailfish which I had hooked with 
the barbless I had landed. 

About 4 o’clock a marlin swordfish shone in the water 100 feet 
from our boat, giving the Doctor two hard strikes. He followed 
after his bait for some time, but showed no further aggressive action 
than a mere curiosity to learn more about the lure. It furnished a 
very fitting thrill to the finish of an exciting day’s sport. 

(To be concluded) 





the attendant scrimmage I hooked 
one which I lost. 

Then we each got tied to a large 
amberjack, mine getting away. My 
old hunting friend on this occasion 
showed he had just as much “pep” 
as he had twenty-five years ago when 
bringing down deer and antelope 
in Colorado. He had on a 40-pound 
fish, and, pound for pound, they 
usually give as hard a fight as a 
sailfish, altho not quite so spec- 
tacular nor sporty. While he was 
busy with his amberjack I hooked 
another (a 35-pounder), and for a 
while that boat deck looked like 
the pivotal point of a cyclone path. 
Doc insisted that my feet were over- 
sized, and I accused him of cross- 
ing my “wires.” Bill Fagen inter- 
fered and separated us, and then 
Doctor Ketcham landed his amber- 
jack in the “record-breaking” time 
of thirty minutes. I ran home all 
fagged out to the tune of fifty 
minutes for mine, thereby taking 
second honors. 

That evening we ate—very com- 
placently and very heavily. 











Sailfish taking his favorite side swing in the air. Photographed off Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., by Andrew M. 
Howe. (Courtesy of Capt. James B. Vreeland, Jr.) 
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WAS glad that we had not 
camped out the night follow- 
ing the killing of the three sheep, 
for the next day it poured all 
day. This gave me a chance to 
rest and recuperate, while Billy 
went with a pack for the meat. 
I regretted that I had not been 
able to take any movies of my 
kill with the large camera I had 
brought with me, for the pictures 
which might have been obtained 
of this wonderful country would 
have been all one could desire. 
Nothing is more beautiful than 
Nature in her wild state. The 
mountains in their loftiness, with 
the clouds hanging just at tim- 
berline, made a superb vista. 
Gazing down into cloudland it 
seemed as tho one were looking 
down at a troubled sea. 

I had ample time to prepare 
the pelts and heads, for it rained 
and hailed and snowed continu- 
ously for the next four days and 
nights. On the fifth day it cleared 
somewhat, but we decided to 
stay this day so Joe might have 
another chance at sheep. The 
ground might also absorb some 
of the moisture, and to have 
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On this trip we saw a large 
amount of game, moose, black 
bears, and some wolverines, but 
most of the time we had our 
hands full with the horses. On 
the three days of travel we had 
only about five hours of clear 
weather. Each night found us 
wet to our hides, and naturally 
the horses had the same thing to 
contend with, and their packs 
were continually slipping. 

We had to go down one moun- 
tain pass, the like of which can 
only be imagined. For three 
hours we clambered down this 
stepladder (to name it anything 
else would be a libel), and the 
snow on the trees was constant- 
ly coming down our necks. The 
packs on the horses would shift. 
and it required patient work to 
readjust them, slipping and slid- 
ing thru the operation. Looking 
pack in retrospection it is a 
wonder to me how we all lived 
thru it. No one could sit on his 
horse, for it took all one’s skill 
to keep the horse from falling or 
sliding down on the other horse. 

One of the horses did slip and 
turned a somersault, landing on 











moved on this day would have 
been borrowing trouble for the 
horses. 

Billy Fan and I scoured the country for 
signs of grizzlies, but found no fresh signs. 
All the recent tracks had been made by 
black bears, and these I did not want. 

When we returned Joe was back with his 
third sheep and also a black bear, having 
been fortunate in stalking the sheep within 
three miles of camp. We were both happy 
now, for he had only to hunt for grizzlies, 
moose and caribou, while I had still to get 
my goats. To the guides these seemed easy. 
Sheep, in their opinion, are the hardest tro- 
phies to secure, and far be it from me to dis- 
pute this fact. I have never in all my hunt- 
ing experience undergone anything so heart-breaking or so danger- 
ous as climbing from ridge to ridge, down one draw and up another, 
until! one imagines that he is just an ordinary weakling. Ofttimes 
after hours of labor the hunter finds the game he is stalking to be 
only ewes, or that they have vanished from human ken. Even an 


Indian becomes exhausted on these trips, and they are trained from 
boyhood to climb these mountains. 

We decided on the morrow to move to Nakina Summit, some 25 
miles away, where Billy was sure we would get some grizzlies. As 
he explained, “Here too many black bears, no grizzlies.” Wherever 
there are grizzlies you are not likely to find black bears, as the 
blacks are afraid of the grizzlies, and small wonder, for when one 
compares the claws and size of these animals one realizes what an 
advantage the grizzly has. 


e weather cleared for a few hours, and away we went. It took 
is just three days to cover 25 miles, and we worked all the time. 
‘ to cut a passage thru timber and b!ow-downs, it took us 

hours to cover our last 7 miles. The first day we covered 10 

five of these were just straight climb, and whenever we en- 
red muskegs all hands got to work pulling out the horses and 
ing others. We were all in at night, and when Billy Fan 

“We kemp here,” it was necessary to force the exhausted 

to their feet, so that we could take off their packs. The 
we reached the camping place they seemed to know that we 

‘ecided to camp there and they just lay down flat, resting, 

ere contented to lie there. 





The author and his moose 


Les’h Go! 


Capt. Frank Doudera 


The second part of a story telling of a 

wonderful hunt in Northern British Co- 

lumbia, where the author spent almost 
two months on the trail of big game 


Part II 





top of the pack strapped to his 

back. It was necessary to chop 

away some trees before we could 
approach him, and then to build a sort of 
barricade to prevent him from rolling farther. 
The pack was unlashed with the horse still 
on his back. With ropes we managed to pull 
the pack to one side. This caused him to roll 
over and get on his feet again. When at last 
we reached bottom we were a sight; horses 
and men were covered with mud, guns had 
to be cleaned, and one of my movie cameras 
was smashed. Both Joe and I asked Billy 
Fan, “Who in h—1 blazed this trail, and how 
often was it used?” His answer caused us 
both to smile. “Me follow moose once when 
I hungry, and I come over only one time.” 
We believed him. There was no doubt of it. We did not go back 
that way, as he said, “No horse go up them hill,” and we did not in- 
tend to try. Better to go around 20 miles than to attempt that ladder 
again. Of course everyone knows that when one goes down a pass 
in this country it simply means going up another later on. 


QO’ ONE of the mountain sides Billy Fan saw a bear and was sure 

it was a grizzly. We pushed the horses as hard as we dared, and 
when they could go no farther we tied them fast, and Billy Fan and 
I continued on our climb. When we were within 400 yards, Billy 
said, “Black bear; he see us.” He had either seen or winded us so 
we allowed him to go his way. 

We continued to the top of the mountain, and Billy, pointing to 
a spot about three miles away, said: “There we kemp. We wait here 
for train. You show them kemp. Me look around”—and he disap- 
peared. This mountain was very steep and it took the train some 
hours to reach me. After directing them to where we were to camp 
I looked around for Billy Fan and saw him in the distance. After 
scanning the countryside to see that the pack train was going in the 
right direction we continued over to a mountain that looked as if 
some goats might be found there. 

On our way we came across an immense grizzly track which was 
not over two hours old, and proceeding farther saw where he had 
dug out two gophers. Gaining a point of vantage, the field glasses 
were put to use and after a while we spotted a bear in the valley 
about three miles away, but on account of the distance we were 
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The author and two Chinook salmon 


unable to determine whether it was a black or grizzly. As there 
were no signs of black bears around, we decided it must be a griz- 
zly, and away we went after him. Billy Fan forced his horse to run 
over this rough ground, and twice I saw him go down. I was as 
usual about a mile behind. The altitude affected my horse as it 
did me, and he could not keep up. He had to come down to a 
walk over the rough stones. When I came to the ridge where last 
I saw Billy Fan, there he stood, his arms frantically waving for me 
to come on. Forcing Charley Vance on again until he could hardly 
go any further, his heart beating a tatoo against my leg, I grabbed 
my gun and started toward Billy Fan, who running to meet me 
whispered, “Grizzly, hurry!” I needed no urging, and on his heels 
I ran until I, too, was nearly exhausted. Billy Fan was almost be- 
side himself and when I came up to where he was sitting, he said, 
“Grizzly just down here. Quick!” 


GLANCED over a clump of twisted cedars, and there within 200 

yards was a fine grizzly, moving along slowly, feeding on berries. 
Billy was just itching for me to shoot quickly, but, profiting by my 
former experience, I took my time and waited for my breath to 
come back. Billy put his hand to my mouth and angrily whispered, 
“Stop noise. Grizzly he hear you.” Anyone who has had a like 
experience knows what chance one has to stop “that noise,” and it 
made little difference to me whether Mr. Grizzly heard me or not. 
Nature would not be overruled. However, it was only a matter of a 
few moments before I was myself again, and looking at Billy, | 
whispered, “Now I will shoot.” 

He was just shaking, afraid that the bear would go into the 
timber and that we would lose him, or that I 


When I reached camp, altho very tired, I acted for all the world 
like an overgrown school boy, as I re-enacted the entire kill to Joe, 
It was a male bear, well furred and about six years old and he 
measured from the tip of his nose to the end of his tail, just g 
trifle over 8 feet. 

I slept that night as only a tired man could, and awakened early, 
greeted as usual with the sound of rain coming down. About 9 
o'clock it started to clear and off we all went—Joe after bears, and 
I after goats, as the country looked promising. In fact, there was 
one lone billy on a mountain just opposite our camp site, who | am 
sure heard our bell mare as she moved among the horses. We also 
saw about twenty sheep in one drove, moving along slowly on the 
same mountain. 


AFTER traveling about five miles we located some goats, but as 

we came nearer discovered they were nannies and kids, so we 
started for home satisfied that we were in goat mountains. We also 
saw a band of caribou. 

Joe was in when we arrived, drying his clothes, as it had only 
remained clear for one hour during the day. Each day’s weather 
was but a repetition of the preceding day, except that on some days 
it rained and snowed the entire time. 

The following day we started again in the same direction and 
came to a mountain where there were ten billies resting on a shelf, 
but we could not shoot any of them for the reason that they would 
have fallen down into the chasm. Billy Fan said it would have taken 
two days to get to the bottom, and the animals would most likely 
have been crushed. It made me shudder to look down over the 
precipice to try to see the bottom. It seemed to have been cut off 
by an immense knife in the hand of some supernatural giant. Here 
and there ragged and jagged ends protruded and yet these goats 
climb these crags with ease. At times and in places where it was 
almost perpendicular they used their front feet as hooks and drew 
their bodies on to a shelf. In similar manner they made their descent. 

Adjoining this chasm was a small mountain shaped like a cone. 
There two goats were peacefully reposing. We decided that we could 
perhaps get them, and up we went. After considerable puffing and 
blowing we reached the top, and there “their majesties” lay on this 
knife edge, not even moving upon our approach. We got within 20 
feet of one. I would have taken a chance and shot, but Billy Fan 
warned me not to do so as this side was as bad as the one we had 
just left. The goats, after looking us over and probably wondering 
what strange animals these were who had the temerity to beard 
them in their own rugged quarters, slowly proceeded to back down 
the mountain. We retraced our steps to our former position and de: 
cided to wait, hoping Mr. Billy Goat would come on top to eat. 

While waiting here a hurried patter of footsteps sounded back of 
us, and springing to our feet we were just in time to see a pair of 
coyotes dash by within 15 yards. The male of the pair stopped, 
wheeled and faced us. As my gun was ready for immediate action 
I drew a bead on his chest and was just about to fire when Billy 
Fan, divining my intention, shouted for me not to as I might frighten 
the goats, and away went the coyotes. I was sorry afterwards that | 
did not fire, for the coyotes had already frightened the goats. Upon 





might only slightly wound him and be at- 
tacked. The Indians are mortally afraid of 
grizzlies. However, in both cases he was 
wrong, for with the first shot, which broke 
both his shoulders, Mr. Grizzly wheeled and, 
biting at the wound, started to growl, and 
that music, which I had come 4,000 miles to 
hear, became a reality. Another shot and I hit 
him amidships, and then he almost disem- 
boweled himself, tearing and thrashing around 
in a small clump of stunted cedars. I expected 
him to die there where it would be easy to 
skin him; but no, with his teeth he tore up 
cedars that neither wind nor storm had been 
able to uproot in a hundred years, and then 
he started to roll and landed in a small de- 
pression about 200 yards below. It was then 
just 6 o'clock, and at 6:45 we were on our 
way to camp, with the pelt on Billy’s horse 
and a happy hunter bringing up the rear. 
We arrived at 10 p.m. Joe had just put out 
a carbide lamp, which had been dubbed “a 
witch light” by the Indians, to help us as a 
guide, for the camp was in a fairly open space. 











The author and one of his goats, and Billy Fan, Tahltan Indian and a wonderful guide 
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wvestigating we found the goats had gone 
Joy wer and lower. 


> o’clock we started back, as we had 
ated a lone billy on a mountain al- 
most in line with camp. He surely had lo- 
cated himself on a plateau and needed very 
little guarding against anyone or anything 
surprising him. We spent two hours trying 
to find some means of approach without be- 
ing seen by him, and only after crawling on 
the ground for an hour and a half or more 
were we able to get within 300 yards of him. 
Then, in spite of our caution, he saw us, for 
where he lay there was no cover except a few 
rocks for hundreds of yards around. Antici- 
pating that he was going to leave, I took a 
chance and fired, and got him in the heart. 
As he jumped over the ledge Billy Fan ran 
ihead, and there the goat was, about 100 














yards down. He had gone this distance with 

a bullet thru his heart, the muscular reaction 

no doubt carrying him forward. It was then almost dark, and hurriedly 
skinning him, we made our way to where we had tied the horses. 

Again it was late at night before we reached camp, and we were 
wet thru. But by this time the weather had no terror for us. Our 
chief concern was whether. our clothes from the day before would be 
dry enough to change into. 

Joe again reported no results other than a good wetting and a 
well-scratched face. They had been tramping all day, had sighted 
some moose, caribou and one lone bear, but on account of mist or 
low clouds the bear evidently saw or scented their approach and 
when they arrived in his former vicinity he had gone to pastures new. 

The next morning after scanning the horizon we managed to lo- 
cate several groups of goats. The morning, strange to say, was clear. 
Our camp was located in an ideal spot in a valley, and we had 
pitched our tent in a dry spot of about 100 yards radius. The bal- 
ance of this entire mountain bed was swampy, and it took most of 
the wrangler’s time to drive the horses away from the tents, where 
they were looking for a dry place to lie. 


ILLY FAN had to use another horse on our later trips, as he had 

broken his horse’s heart the day I got my grizzly, forcing him 
to run over the rough stones, up and down the ravines without a let 
up. Immediately after that trip his horse lost his elastic step and 
just went to pieces. Altho he had tried most of the other horses, he 
longed for his particular one, but I decided that his horse still 
needed rest, so then he said, “Les’h go and get dis one,” meaning 
a billy that was in plain view of the camp. After going up thru a 
draw and using the stream bed for a pathway for about two miles, 
we scaled the ridge, and came out within 200 yards of Mr. Billy. 


Two shots and I got his goat and proceeded to skin him. Our larder 
of sheep meat had become low, so we decided to have goat meat for 
a change, but upon opening him up we discovered that he was a sick 


animal. Whether his teeth were the cause I do not know, tho we 
thought it strange that each of the sheep and goats we had killed 


had had very bad teeth in the lower jaw. All had abscesses and two 


of the goats’ jaws were so eaten away and swollen that we threw 
them away. What causes the bad teeth I am unable to tell, nor did 
anyone seem to know. It may be the food they eat. At any rate, 
we of the human race should have some consolation when suffering 
from toothache in knowing that even the wild animals are not im- 


mune, and that all toothaches do not originate from eating candy 
ar eets. I really believe I did an act of charity in killing my 


black bear, as he had a hole in his tusk that extended over an inch 
do and no doubt he was often in bad humor when his jaw 
ace! Doubtless the world did not seem very bright to him when 
th urred. 


were back in camp at 3 p. m. and started to re-lash our 

pa 0 as to be ready next morning to move on some 50 miles 
we Level Mountain for our moose and caribou. Our hard hunt- 
Ir over, for it is not considered much of an art to hunt moose 
or ou in this country. Joe arrived at dark, tired, but bringing 
ack bear, and he expressed just how he felt in strong 

ze. It seems he sighted a bear on an opposite mountain, and 
al bout five hours hard traveling to circle around him, discov- 
was a black bear and not a grizzly. He shot it anyway and 
the pelt along. What he had wanted most was a grizzly. 
cared to we could each have had a dozen black bears. The 





Scene along the Stikine River 


weather, I believe, had a great deal to do with Joe’s language, 
as generally our clothes were but half dry when we changed. We 
never wore the same clothing on two successive days. 


T 9 A. M. next morning, all packed and strapped, we bade 

good-bye to Nakina. This camp had been kind to me, as I had 
brought down a grizzly and two goats, while Joe had only fattened 
his bag with a black bear and a wet hide each day. This was the 
longest hike we had to date, as it rained only two hours and we 
traveled as far as Big Head Camp, named in honor of my big 
Fannin. 

On the way Billy Fan and I detoured as we intended to pack in 
some of the sheep meat that I had killed. These sheep we had 
dressed, even tho we had been in a hurry at the time, for knowing we 
were coming this way later, it was our intention to use this meat 
for camp. However, on arriving at the place where we had cached 
the meat we found a black bear contentedly devouring the last of our 
stock. He got away before I could reach him. Joe met the bear 
afterward, still lugging a piece of the sheep, but did not want to 
kill it, so Mr. Black Bear received a reprieve, and had a new lease 
on life. 

At daybreak we started toward Naline. By this time our horses 
were in bad shape. One of them was so lame that he could not pack 
anything, and even without a load he had all he could do to keep 
up with the rest. After traveling a short distance we came upon a 
moose in a swale not 50 yards away, but as he had only a small 
head we did not bother him. Instead, we contented ourselves by 
shooting about fifteen ptarmigan, willow grouse and rabbits. This 
country seemed alive with rabbits, and as the ground was covered 
with about two inches of snow, we could also see numerous tracks 
of lynx and wolves. 

We reached Naline that night and had rabbit and ptarmigan stew 
for dinner, and it was delicious. Joe and I imagined we were at the 
Ritz-Carlton, for we had found the key to Mr. Hicks’ cabin. He had 
told us to look for it. We soon had a large kettle of boiling water, a 
good bath, chairs to sit in, and a proper place to dry our clothes. I 
turned Chinaman and by 9 o’clock had the place looking like a 
laundry. Every available spot in the cabin had some wash in it. 
With a good fire going we enjoyed the first warm dry night in 
weeks. The Indians were in their glory, too, for they had killed a 
ground hog and a porcupine and were having a feast outside the 
cabin. 


EXT day with a dry suit on and another one in reserve, we 
started on our way, and for eight hours constantly fought our 
way thru a swamp, every foot being a battle. It was little wonder 
there was plenty of game beyond, for the swamp was almost inac- 
cessible, and to run true to form it began to rain again at 1 p. m. 
We gradually worked our way above timberline, and when Billy 
said, “We kemp here,” I knew he was my friend, for this day had 
been all work. I do not believe there was a bone in my body that 
did not ache. The lame horse had a terrible time, and it was neces- 
sary to pull him out of the mud several times. 

It had turned to snow here above timberline, and in the morn- 
ing there was over a foot of snow. By 3 p. m. another foot was 
added. When the snow stopped and the wind began to blow, out 
came our glasses and we could see moose in all directions. 


194 


Joe and Beal started for one they thought might have a large 
head, while Billy Fan and I went in another direction, where I was 
sure I had seen a good one. In two hours I managed to get to him 
and in a moment he was mine. While not a very large one, still he 
was entirely satisfactory to me. He measured 48 inches and had 
twenty-five points. 

By 8:30 we were back in camp, wet thru for a second time that 
day, for it had only cleared for two hours, and then had begun 
snowing again. 

The wind had changed for the first time in weeks, this time due 
north, and a regular hurricane was blowing, and back at camp I 
worried about my buddy for as a rule he did not stay out late. I 
was sitting by our small camp stove drying out my clothes when at 
10:30 he appeared looking like “The Wreck of the Hesperus.” It 
seemed that Beal had made a mistake and 
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FF ORTUNE also smiled on Joe today, as he got a splendid 55-inch 

moose and a very handsome caribou. He did not bring in the kjj} 
as they had covered quite a distance, and it required a horse or two 
to carry them in this very rough country with swales and holes 
everywhere. 

That night we were both in high spirit and celebrated the fac, 
that the hunt was over, unless we happened to run onto a grizzly 
and our thoughts began to turn homeward. We decided to return 
to Naline. 

We christened this camp, “Hurricane Camp,” and after sp: nding 
one more day bringing in Joe’s trophies, we bade it good-bye with 
no regrets. 

Our horses were rounded up with much flow of language, and we 
managed to get them back to Naline, in the valley, that day. Here 
there was no snow and they started to pick 





had driven up to within 50 yards of where 
they had seen the moose. Of course when 
they arrived the moose were gone. Joe found 
the spot where they had been. Shortly after- 
ward they sighted a herd of caribou within a 
half mile and regardless of the wind started 
for them. Naturally, not having taken proper 
precautions, the caribou winded them, and 
away they went. 


E HAD intended to move farther on to- 

ward the caribou grounds in the morn- 
ing and to locate in some valley, but because 
of the snow continuing all night we found 
this would not do. Accordingly we started 
out on foot in the face of a north wind that 
blew a gale. We walked, or at least I stum- 
bled and walked. Billy would often call out 
when going down the mountain side, “Comin’, 
Cap’n? You hurry if you get game.” Often 
I was on the ground when I answered him 
that I was coming. Struggling thru the 
swampy ground, I would place my foot on 
what seemed a hard pile of snow, only to find 
the foot break thru into a water hole about 
two or three feet deep. Naturally this did 
not improve my temper. At times I would 
sink up to the waist in these pockets. At 10 
a.m. I was wet from perspiration in spite of 
the cold, and had Billy Fan boil the kettle. 

We soon sighted three herds of caribou and gradually worked our 
way closer. In one herd I noticed four fairly good-sized bulls, and I 
picked the one I thought the best and brought him down. He was 
a fine specimen and larger than any head I had had from New 
Brunswick. It was necessary to build a fire twice this day on ac- 
count of the cold, and this was a difficult feat, for the only things 
that grew at this elevation were some stunted alders. I also froze 
my nose, and the wind continued to blow at about fifty miles per 
hour. We could see caribou in every direction, as Level Mountain 
was covered with a white blanket of snow and the animals were 
coming over on our side for shelter. 

As it was getting late and, being concerned more about my nose 
than about caribou, I decided to make for camp. By this time we 
had three feet of snow on the ground and would have made splendid 
headway on snow shoes. However, we reached camp at dark. 

Joe had a rather disappointing day. Going after moose, they 
encountered snowdrift after snowdrift, and could find no wood with 
which to build a fire, so they were all day without hot tea. He was 
cold and hungry when he arrived, and to make matters worse, during 
the night, our tent blew down and we had rather a hard time in 
the dark trying to make things ship-shape again. Joe had some fine 
black and blue spots in the morning. Again it snowed, and the 
temperature was below zero. The horses were neighing around the 
tent, indicating as we knew, that they were having a hard time look- 
ing for food. The wrangler spent most of the time knocking the 
snow off the horses’ hoofs, but it would be just as bad again a few 
minutes later. 

Billy Fan and I managed to make about four miles from camp, 
and it was so cold the tears almost froze on our cheeks. My nose was 
so sore I was afraid to touch it. We saw caribou as far as vision 
would permit in the snow, and managed to get a fine head with a 
45-inch spread and 45 inches high, well pointed with two shovels. 
Billy was elated each time I made a killing, and would exclaim, 
“Dat de stuff,” but this time he hopped up and down and shouted 
with exultation, for my hunt was over. 








Joe and a half dozen Dolly Varden trout 


up on the food. It was decided we had bet. 
ter spend a day here in order to give the 
horses the necessary rest and food they re. 
quired. Besides all our scalps and heads had 
to be attended to, for everything was wet, 
Then a miracle happened. The sun came out 
for about two hours and everyone was in 
high spirits. The sun had transformed all of 
us and chased away Mr. Gloom. Joy entered 
our souls. 

By noon, however, the fates, or rather 
the furies who rule the weather here, re. 
lented of their weakness, and for the next 
eight days we had snow and rain most of 
the time. 

We shot rabbits, fool hens, ptarmigan and 
willow grouse almost every day. The ptarmi- 
gan were taking on their winter coats and 
were beautiful, all white with the exception 
of a few brown feathers on the neck. At Sal- 
mon Creek the stream was alive with the 
Chinook salmon that had just made their 
way up. The under-bodies of the males were 
almost blood-red. Their average weight was 
about 24 pounds, and they were delicious 
when cooked for our dinner. Adjoining this 
stream is another body of water running in 
an opposite direction. One stream is fed 
from the Stikine River and the other from 
the Taku. Legend has it that one time the 
two streams were connected and a battle would ensue each year 
between the different varieties of salmon at spawning time. To stop 
the battles the victors built a dam to separate the other. This is 
believed to be true by the Indians. 


Now that our hunt was over, the planning for the next day was of 

little consequence, and the only thing to be considered was, 
“When do we arrive at Telegraph Creek?” As we neared our des 
tination the weather began to get much warmer and our evening 
conversations turned to the Liard Indians. This was a tribe with 
which Beal, Joe’s guide, was quite familiar. He had spent eight 
years among them and had married a Liard girl. These Indians live 
a very primitive life, using neither tents nor cabins, only crude 
lean-tos. They crawl under the bushes at night and in winter, as 4 
rule, have but one blanket. They use no stoves of any description, 
just a camp fire, and are meat and fish eaters entirely. One can 
imagine the suffering of these people on the cold winter nights in 
this country. 

These Indians are great believers in witchcraft, and if one is 
accused, the rest refuse to assist the victim. The accused must prove 
his or her own innocence. It is strange that in this age of civiliza- 
tion these conditions should exist. Should one of the Indian braves 
overload his stomach and dream, as only a lazy Indian can dream, 
and then not feel well, he immediately picks on some orphan oF 
widow, who, he contends, appeared in his dreams, and tells the 
others the accused one has bewitched him. That night the one ac- 
cused is hung up. The position she is tied in all depends on 0W 
bad a dream her accuser has had. Some are hung head downwards, 
others by the wrists, and are left in that position for three days. If 
the witch has departed and they are still alive they are spared {or 
a while. One girl who was tied up by one leg and one arm 10W 
goes around dragging her leg, and her arm is useless, but she ' 
fuses to tell who did the act. 

On our way out we met Capt. Sandys Munsch of the Ry 
Canadian Mounted Police, who with two officers of this fam us 
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corps had spent some months investigating 

‘plaints among these Indians. They were 
n their way out with Fiddle Ann and three 

. Liards as prisoners. These, they in- 
formed us, had hung a young boy up by his 
‘opt in the winter, and as he did not freeze 
+> death in three days, and his accuser claim- 
ing to be still bewitched, they cut the boy 
down and struck him in the head with an 
ax and then buried him. The police exhumed 
his body, summoned the Indians and in some 
manner forced the truth from them. The 
Indians were under the impression that the 
boy had risen from his grave, called the 
Captain, and told him all about it. The 
woman confessed cutting off another boy’s 
ear, claiming that she did not feel well be- 
cause the boy had bewitched her. 





HE Liards want and have nothing to do 
with the white man. If one comes their 
way with the intention of staying, they will 
feed him and his dogs, present him with a new pair of moccasins, 
and tell him not to come back. If he is wise he will not, for to 
defy them in their own country is to dig his own grave. They do 
not believe that rifles are made by white men, but that they grow 
on trees like the leaves. They say, “White man no made snow- 
shoes: how can make rifles?” When a brave dies his rifle is thrown 
into the river and all the other braves shoot off their rifles to kill 
whatever enemy may be lurking in the air. They do not believe in 
killing wolves, and whenever they kill a moose they always leave 
some part for the wolves, so that they will not starve. When an 
Indian dies he believes he is transformed into a wolf—a primitive 
believe in re-incarnation. 

The Liards are also moon worshippers, for as legend has it, 
at one time the moon came down and stole furs and traps from 
their chief. He decided to go after the moon, so one bright moon- 
light night he started, and has not been heard of since. The tribe 
claims he conquered the moon, for their traps did not disappear 
after this. This legend proves how very simple and credulous these 
Indians are. 

At Telegraph Creek there is an auto, or what was once a Ford, 
and the Indian prisoners were treated to a ride. This was a great 
treat for them, and when asked how they liked it, answered, “Fine 
dog; keep all four feet on ground all the time.” 

The greatest trouble Captain Munsch experienced in bringing 
in his prisoners was in the feeding of them. He permitted them to 
carry their rifles to kill moose on their way. This was permitted in 
spite of the fact that in the Liard country one of the Indians had 
shot at him to see if he was immune to bullets. Another day a 
large rock was rolled down on him, and he escaped by only a few 
inches. At Telegraph Creek the storekeeper gave the woman four 
tins of “canned willie” for a day’s ration, but she ate it for break- 
fast, and all the way to Vancouver they insisted on meat only, and 
Captain Munsch had to procure 10 pounds a day for each one. My 
sympathies are with the police whose allowance is only so much 
per diem. He is very likely to go broke. 











Covering the old Dawson Trail of ’98—homeward bound 


HEN we arrived at Telegraph Creek they seemed surprised to 
learn that we had secured a full bag of game. Callbreath in- 
formed us that never before in his experience had they had such 
weather, and he was overjoyed to think that we had been successful. 
Our trip down the Stikine River in the “Hazel B,” under the 
command of Captain Barrington, will always be remembered. Those 
who have traveled on the river boats in the gold country, know 
what they are like. The boat took three days to go up to Telegraph 
Creek from Wrangell, and only one day to come down, and nowhere 
have I found greater grandeur of scenery than that along the Stikine 
River. The wonderful views, the canyons, and the “Three Sisters” 
make so imposing a sight that one must see it to appreciate its 
wild, unearthly beauty. 

This body of water is very speedy and it has been said that no 
one who has fallen in has survived. It is a living body of whirlpools 
and our hats are off to Captain Barrington for the wonderful and 
very able manner in which he handled the boat. 

On the way down Joe was on the lookout for bears, and on round- 
ing a point of land, saw a grizzly. Quickly grabbing a rifle, not his 
own, standing near him, he aimed, but there was no report. He then 
discovered that the gun was not loaded, but by the time he had dis- 
covered his error, the boat had approached to within 50 yards of the 
bear, who suddenly remembered having an engagement elsewhere, 
and hurried away to keep the appointment and Joe was doomed to 
disappointment. Had there been a cartridge in the chamber another 
grizzly would have been added to our bag. 


W HEN we arrived at the river’s mouth, and had but eight miles 

to go to Wrangell, a windstorm came up to add variety to our 
trip. It would have been a surprise indeed to have had one nice 
clear day. Captain Barrington had to turn back and go up the 
river where he intended to lay all night, but found that the anchor 
would not hold, so we lashed to a tree near the shore. 

At about 10:30 p. m. the moon, for the first time in fifty days, 
appeared and the sea calmed, so the Captain cast off and started 
again for Wrangell, but how the boat did 
bend! It was not a rocking motion; it was a 
true bending affair. The stanchions holding 
the pilot house came loose and one of us was 
constantly tying them up. We feared the boat 
would break in two at any time, and Joe and 
I sat there waiting to join the angels. One of 
my weather eyes was on the life preservers. 

With skillful navigation, however, we 
reached Wrangell safely. As the Captain 
afterward expressed it, it was the first time 
in six years he had had so rough a sea to 
contend with. 

The country we had traversed is alive with 
game, and I sincerely believe it the best for 
hunting in all of Canada, and, favored with 
good weather, surely nothing else to make a 
hunting trip a joy forever could be desired. 





Satisfied and rested, we journeyed home 
to dream of where we would hunt the follow- 





Horses swimming the Stikine River 


ing year. 


THE END 
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A Gobbler Hunt in Florida 


W. M. Garlington 


N EVERY section of the country where good hunting prevails 

there are to be found localities designated by some queer name 
or other. Such names originate from either some happening of note 
or minor incident occurring in the vicinity, from some topographical 
characteristic, by reason of a plentitude of a certain species of 
game, or for numerous other reasons. They originate, however, and 
soon become bywords of the shooting fraternity. 

Florida is no exception when it comes to queer names for locali- 
ties, and there may be found places known as Lard Can Strand, 
Palm Hammock, Stumpy Strand Cypress, Kissimmee Billy Strand, 
Corkscrew Slough, Little Corkscrew Island, Big Corkscrew Island, 
Pumpkin Hammock, and many others of equally mysterious origin. 
Pumpkin Hammock, figuring in this narrative, received its name from 
the Indian pumpkins which grew wild in its fastness for years after 
a wandering band of Seminoles had camped there for some length 
of time, while on one of their nomadic pilgrimages thru the Big 
Cypress. It lies within the confines of the 


HE next afternoon old Bill Brown, our hoss wrangler and camp 

Handy Andy, came into camp saying, “I seen th’ big gobbler yuh 
shot at; I warn’t lookin fo’ ’im; he ketched me nappin’, an’ befo’ 
I know’d hit he got away. I spoke tuh ’im tho, but mus’ not a-teched 
im.” While I said nothing in particular I was somewhat peeved 
at old Bill, for I had planned to try for the big fellow the following 
afternoon, but now I was very much afraid that the wise old bird 
would change his range after being shot at again. However, he 
was such a splendid specimen that I determined to visit the burn 
two days hence and spend the entire afternoon scouting the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

On the afternoon in question I arrived in the vicinity of the 
burn about 1 o’clock. I scanned it and the surrounding woods thoroly 
thru the glasses, but saw nothing in the shape of turkeys. It was too 
early for them to commence their evening feeding; therefore, I de- 
cided to explore inside the Cypress a bit, choosing to head west- 

ward which, tho it put me at a disadvantage 





main strand of the Cypress, one terminus be- % 7 
ing near to the trail known as Rocky Spring —_& a 
Crossing, while the other is near to the pine- ee. ee ae 
lands on the north side of the swamp. ad ! 
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While hunting across the Cypress a few 
years ago a burn was made near to the 
southern terminus for the purpose of attract- 
ing turkeys known to inhabit the locality. 
On the morning of our second day in camp 
we paid it a visit. The cover was good, tho 
scattered in places; therefore our approach 
was cautious, for wild turkeys are possessed 
of the keenest of eyesights when it comes to 
detecting moving objects. From a distance 
I scanned the burn thru the binoculars. The 
brush somewhat limited my field of view, but 
the prisms disclosed two hens, and later a 
gobbler, feeding amongst the seared clumps 
of fan palmetto. It was evident that the two 
sexes were commingling for a time, as they 
are wont to do occasionally during the win- 
ter months. Slipping three cartridges con- 
taining full jacketed bullets into my Reming- 
ton .30 auto-loader, I set about to stalk the gobbler, having visions 
of broiled turkey breast as I did so. 





C AREFULLY we skulked from tree to tree, from palmetto clump 

to palmetto clump, and, when the cover became sparse, got 
down on our bellies and wriggled thru the low growth until we 
reached a big clump of head-high palmetto growing about the base 
of a giant pine, perhaps 100 yards from where we had last seen the 
gobbler. I was within what I consider easy rifle range, and being 
undiscovered by the feeding birds I rested a minute before trying 
for a shot, for | was more or less out of breath. When I was ready 
to shoot only a hen was to be seen; therefore, it was necessary to 
wait until the gobbler reappeared in the open. In a couple of min- 
utes I spotted him hardly over 90 yards distant. 

Steadying my body against the pine I drew a bead on his black 
body, and, when I squeezed the trigger, had the satisfaction of seeing 
him crumple in a heap, while the others raced for cover. One bird 
was all I wanted, so I made no effort to get a bead on any of the 
others. “Good governor! Look at the big one! Shoot!” ejaculated 
my companion, in great excitement. Ye gods! What a gobbler! 
He had seemingly appeared from nowhere when the rifle cracked, 
and was racing for the swamp as fast as his long red legs would 
carry him. Twice I snapped at him and missed, tho both bullets 
barely missed the mark, as I could tell from the sand spurts on the 
other side of him. Some gobbler! we agreed, as we headed camp- 
ward, and I suddenly became possessed of a very great desire to 
meet that old boy again. 

Two days passed, during which time a couple of fat bucks and a 
turkey or two, killed elsewhere, had been hung on our meat pole; 
then I visited the burn again. I concealed myself in a palmetto 
clump and watched the burn until sunset. I saw several turkeys, 
but nothing of the big gobbler. The wary old cuss evidently was not 
taking any chances for the time being, so remained in the heavy 
cover to do his feeding. 





Big Tom 


as to wind, would give me the advantage in 
this respect when I returned toward the burn. 

It was very thick inside the swamp—too 
«| thick for shooting—so I proceeded slowly and 
quietly, keeping my ears cocked for sounds of 
game and my eyes peeled for diamond-backs 
and cotton-mouths. I saw no rattlers, but I 
did see one of the granddads of cotton-mouth 
tribe. It was under a big log in a loose coil 
—a half bushel of repulsive, deadly snake. 
Short, thick, and encrusted with dried slime, 
it presented a sinister appearance. I did not 
want to shoot, so I procured a stout club and 
proceeded to put an end to the big reptile by 
clubbing its head to a pulp. These snakes 
are very poisonous and are not to be treated 
with contempt. 


CRASH in the brush brought me up 

short, the ker-plop! plopity-plop! of 
bounding feet denoting that a white-tail had 
jumped ahead of me. Once a sharp whistling 
waugh! downwind, and twice repeated, told 
me that a buck had caught my wind and was expressing himself 
concerning my intrusion of his sanctuary, while again the flop! 
flop! of mighty wings thru the tangle announced the flight of a 
turkey, disturbed while taking a mid-day siesta. In another place | 
saw bear tracks, and saw where the old fellow had wrecked a small 
palm in order to get at the tender heart shoots. After so long a 
time the watch showed it to be 3 o’clock, and the pedometer two 
miles snaked out; therefore I decided to leave the swamp and skirt 
its edge back toward the burn. 

There were no turkeys in sight when I returned to the burn, so 
I picked out the best place I could find wherein to conceal myself, 
then I sat down and awaited events. The minutes dragged past, and 
it was 4 o'clock. The mosquitoes were bad, and it was more or less 
trying on the patience to sit humped up in a palmetto patch, even 
if wild turkeys were to be the reward. Finally I spotted two turkeys 
on the far side of the burn. Turkey-like, they had just suddenly ap 
peared and were serenely feeding when I first saw them. 

Several more appeared on the scene within the next quarter o/ 
an hour; all kept amongst the scattered palmetto clumps and the 
low cover instead of feeding out in the open. The minutes wore on 
and the sun began to cast long shadows across the piney woods, 
but I saw no sign of the big gobbler. I felt pretty sure that old Bill 
had frightened him off the range when he shot at him two after 
noons before; however, I determined to stay on the job until dark 
I wanted a fair shot at that big bronzed beauty, and intended to b¢ 
there if one presented itself. 

Five fox-squirrels playing about in a nearby tree drew my atten 
tion for a few moments; then I resumed my search of the shadow 
covered woods for a sign of the big gobbler. The glasses shifted 
from spot to spot, then stopped on a palmetto and gall berry covered 
nook right next to the swamp, as a movement disclosed the presence 
of something. It was a turkey almost concealed by the tangle; its 
head darting up and down, as it picked at some sort of food, was 
the only perceptible movement. 
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LY] ARDLY had I focused the glasses when 
i i+ moved toward me. Slowly it came 
rward into the thinner growth and lo! the 
mere turkey resolved itself into the great 
inzed gobbler I sought. He was on the 
alert, all right, and was suspicious, so kept 
in the tangled growth. It was evident that he 
had a distrust of the open places, but he was 
eeding toward me—oh, so slowly, but surely. 
Jarkness was coming, too, but I felt certain 
he next ten minutes would find him close 
enough, and sufficiently in the clear, to per- 
mit me to shoot without fear of having the 
bullet deflected by the brush between us. 
Now he was within 100 yards and in a fairly 
open spot; therefore I decided to risk it. 
The light was fast failing and it would soon 
be too dark to be sure of a shot in the brush. 
Bracing against the base of the big pine, I 
laid the gold bead on his big black body and 
with a prayer on my lips squeezed the trigger. 
A tiny spurt of flame, a sharp, reverberating 
report, and the big bird wilted in his tracks. 
He was a beauty—the second largest gobbler I ever killed or saw, 
the draw scales showing him to weigh 20% pounds, and it is a waste 
of words to state that I was tremendously proud of him. I admired 
him for a few minutes, then slung him over my shoulder and headed 
campward. 
The afterglow faded, the stars began to twinkle overhead, and 
the night noises replaced those of day. An owl made the Cypress 
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Turkeys are always found in good cabbage woods 


resound with a sudden outburst of demoniacial laughter; a pair of 
whooping cranes passed overhead and disappeared into the gather- 
ing night, uttering their guttural notes as they did so; somewhere a 
fox barked. Then a sudden hush fell over the forest, and a gentle 
breeze began to sough thru the lofty pines, causing their tops to 
send forth soft whisperings which, to me, seemed to unite and arise 
in solemn requiem to a departed monarch. 





The Origin of the Bowie-Knife 


Raymond W. Thorp 


T IS a hard thing to write about, the origin of this famous weapon, 

as so many conflicting statements have been made regarding it, 
but not even all of the misinformation printed below served to keep 
hidden the true tale of the original Bowie and its maker. We will 
begin with a little history of the Bowie boys—there were three of 
them—Resin, John and James, all of whom became men of mark 
after they reached manhood’s estate. At the period in which my 
story begins James Bowie lived at Nacogdoches, Texas; Resin and 
John in Arkansas, the former being a prominent planter of the 
southern part of that state and the latter a member of the territorial 
legislature near Helena, on the western bank of the Mississippi River. 

Encyclopedias are a poor set of volumes to consult in regard to 
the origin of the knife. One describes the bowie-knife as “an Amer- 
ican hunting dagger named after its inventor, Colonel James Bowie. 
In a melee near Natchez (1827) in which six men were killed and 
fifteen wounded, the colonel despatched an opponent with a knife 
made out of a blacksmith’s rasp, or big file; and his knife he after- 
ward had fashioned at Philadelphia into the weapon with which his 
name is associated.” 


The biographer of Col. James Bowie says: 
In 1827 he was involved in a melee which grew out of a duel oppo- 
8 Natchez and resulted in the death of six persons and the wounding of 
, Bowie having killed one with a rude knife after he himself had 
i shot. This knife was remodeled by a Philadelphia cutler and became 
murderous bowie-knife of frontier fame. 


J UDGE W. F. POPE, in his volume “Early Days In Arkansas,” 
“ tells us that the knife was named after Resin Bowie, but was 
invention of an artificer named Black, who then lived at Wash- 
‘on, Arkansas. The Judge further says that Black charged Bowie 
for making the knife, but so well pleased was the latter with 
weapon that he gave Black $50. Says Judge Pope: “I do not 
ite to make the statement that no genuine bowie-knives have 
been manufactured outside the state of Arkansas.” 


in May, 1836, the New York Star said of this knife: 


‘t was invented by Colonel James Bowie, who was killed by the Mexi- 

at the capture of the Alamo. About 18 months ago, three brothers 

Bowie, in the state of Mississippi, had a deadly conflict with 

other persons armed with every species of weapon, the brothers 

; armed only with a large knife. This weapon they handled with 

lexterity as to decide the conflict in their favor, altho numbers were 
nst them, and it has since been called the ‘“Bowie-knife.” 


The Red River Herald of Nachitoches, Louisiana, copied this ar- 
ticle and in June printed it with the following: 


This account is entirely inaccurate. The first weapon of this descrip- 
tion was manufactured in the parish of Rapids, in the state of Louisiana 
near the plantation of Captain Charles Mulholland, on Bayou Boeuf, in 
1820. This knife was made according to the instructions of Col. James 
Bowie, then known by the appellation of “Big Jim’? Bowie. It was in- 
tended to answer the purposes of blazing trees and of a hunting knife. 
The Colonel carried this weapon for five or six years, when the dreadful 
conflict, yet fresh in the recollections of many, took place in the state of 
Mississippi, a circumstance which at once gave it an unrivaled reputation, 
All the steel in the country was immediately converted into bowie-knives. 


No: just stop and look at the different places which all did their 

best to bring the invention of this lethal weapon as close to 
themselves as possible, and yet tell very plausible stories, which have 
since been found to be pure fabrications for fame’s sake. And now, 
away from all this the real story of the bowie-knife is being set 
forth for your edification. 

No one of the three Bowie brothers was the inventor of the weap- 
on. Here is the story as told by the Hon. Dan W. Jones, governor of 
Arkansas from 1897 to 1901, who gives the honor to James Black: 

James Black was born in a village in the state of New Jersey, 
May 1, 1800. In 1818 young Black came west until he reached the 
Ohio River, thence down that stream to the Mississippi, going down 
the latter to Bayou Sara, in Louisiana, where for a short time he 
obtained employment on a ferryboat. Tiring of this he engaged as 
a deckhand on a steamboat going up Red River and finally landed at 
what is now known as Fulton, on that stream, and went into the 
interior about fourteen miles, where he found a small settlement, 
which he later helped lay off into a town, now known as Washington, 
in Hempstead County, Arkansas. Here he found employment with a 
blacksmith named Shaw. In those days the village blacksmith was 
a far more important man than he is now. In addition to making 
and mending all farming implements he made guns and knifes and 
did all the repair business in iron and steel. 


AS THE writer does not like to quote another man verbatim, he 

will from this point on confine himself to facts and statistics 
which are in his possession aside from the former governor’s story, 
which, however, is undoubtedly true, as the Hon. Mr. Jones knew 
Black better than any other man that ever lived. The blacksmith 
Shaw had seven children. The next to the eldest was a girl named 
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Annie, who was the admitted belle of the village, with whom Black 
formed a close friendship, which later ripened into love. 

This caused Shaw a great deal of annoyance, as he had made 
other arrangements for his daughter, and did not care to see her wed 
to one who was only his helper. However, Black was very quick- 
witted and intelligent, and almost before the other knew it he was 
as artful at the trade as he. 

One day Black intimated to a young friend that he considered 
opening up a shop for himself, and, as Shaw was getting old, he, 
fearing competition from one who knew as 


[N THE year 1831 James Bowie heard of Black, and being a knife 

fancier of no mean caliber, came to Washington and gave the 
latter an order for one, submitting a pattern, and desiring it to be 
made within the following eighty days, when he would call or send 
for it. The village blacksmith had heard much of Bowie and ad- 
mired him immensely as a man of courage, and decided that this 
time he would make a knife of a style and pattern and temper which 
he had never before attempted, but which he had long thought of, 
and show it to Bowie when the latter returned for the one he had 
ordered. Accordingly he made both knives, 





much as himself and was younger and more 
likable, took him into partnership. The op- 
position of Shaw to the marriage which he 
thought to be inevitable was so great that 
Black grew despondent of ever winning the 
daughter, and moved westward. 

On foot and alone he traveled the wild 
country until he reached a beautiful moun- 
tain stream since known as the Cassatot 
River. He settled in this beautiful spot where 
no white man had ever been and built him- 
self a rude habitation. In a year or so a few 
others came and settled near him, and from 
them he secured a crew of laborers and start- 
ed the building of a dam in the river so he 
could erect a grist mill. When it was nearly 
completed a sheriff appeared and read a 
proclamation which stated that this land had 
been ceded to the Indians, and that the set- 
tlers must stop work and leave. The procla- 
mation was signed by Andrew Jackson, the 
President, so Black had the work stopped. 











and when Bowie returned showed them both 
to him, offering Bowie his choice at the price 
which had been agreed upon. Colonel Bowie 
promptly chose the one Black had made on 
the special pattern, leaving the knife he had 
ordered and thanking Black for his interest 
in him and commending the blacksmith upon 
his master craftsmanship. 

Soon after buying this knife Bowie became 
involved in a conflict with three desperadoes, 
They came at him with knives, and he killed 
them all with the knife the blacksmith had 
made for him. This fact soon became noised 
around and after that when anyone had occa- 
sion to order a knife made they would in- 
variably request that it be made “like the one 
a Jim Bowie uses.” There came a time when 
this request became so common that it was 
shortened to “make me a bowie-knife. This 
4 is how the famous weapon acquired its name. 
- Bowie himself was never known to make a 
knife of any kind, as he was a poor mechanic. 
The story runs yet that in the battle of the 








This was in the latter part of 1830. 


E RETURNED to Washington and mar- 


Knife used by Alfred Parker, “The San Juan ‘Alamo he surrounded himself with dead 
Man-Eater,” a prospector who, it is said, killed Mexicans killed with that same knife, as it is 


ried the girl, Annie Shaw, altho the 2” ate his four companions in the San Juan {known that it was the last weapon of that de- 


Mountains of Colorado. 
‘Mexican bowie-knife”’ 


father was still opposed to the union, and 
soon after set up a blacksmith shop, which 
became a busy place. Washington had become by this time the re- 
sort of many types of desperadoes, and all men went openly armed, 
a big part of their lethal equipment being knives. Therefore there 
was a great demand all the time for knives of various patterns, and 
Black applied himself to the study of knife making to such an ex- 
tent that the news soon spread far and wide that he was the best 
manufacturer of cutlery in the entire West. His only stipulation was 
that each man who wanted work of this kind done would furnish 
him with a pattern of some sort to work by, so the shape would be 
exactly as desired by the customer. By this means he eliminated 
the trouble that so many blacksmiths of that time were beset with, 
that of having the weapons refused 


This is the so-called 5 ae 
scription he ever had made. So there was 


only one genuine bowie-knife, and the com- 
monly known “bowie-knife” was never made by anyone except 
James Black. 


ig HAS been said that Black possessed the Damascus secret, and 
that is why his knives always kept their temper, even when 
ground down to a mere wisp, when other knives of that day while 
very good, held an edge only for a few grindings. Black had several 
large offers made to him for the secret temper which he used in his 
steel, but would not part with it; also he was watched closely for a 
long time. But he was never watched for long by the same parties, 
for such was his reputation for bravery and dexterity with his stock 
in trade that it needed only a 





as unsuitable when finished. = 


slight hint from him for anyone 





He was an expert in the art of 
plating metals, and this knowl- 
edge enabled him to plate them 
with either gold or silver if the 
customer so desired. This lent a 


was not common among knife- 
makers of his period, and caused 
his work to be much sought after 
by gentlemen who carried arms 
which were elaborate in style. 
Black had a custom from which 
he would not depart in conjunc- 
tion with his knife making. After 
each knife was made he would 
whittle on hard wood with it for 
the better part of an hour, and 
then if it would not shave hair 
without pulling he would cast it 
aside as useless. The temper of 
each of his knives was the same 
whether it was a $2 or a $50 
knife—which was his price range. 
A $50 knife was a $2 knife with 
$48 worth of plating thereon. 
The plated knives started at $6, 
the difference between a $2 knife 
and a $5 one being the kind of | 
handle affixed. (| 


door Life for seven years. 


Indian. 








“The Old Westerner” 


By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


distinctiveness to his knives which THIRTEEN years ago Chauncey Thomas began a series, 

the “Campfire Talks,” in Outdoor Life that proved to 
be unique and that in due time will take an abiding place 
in American literature. They ran month by month in Out- 


In “The Old Westerner” Outdoor Life announces a new 
series of writings by Chauncey Thomas. Just what they will 
be the editor does not know. The writer himself says he 
does not know where the trail will lead, but that they will 
be worth while is assured, for today Chauncey Thomas is 
one of the foremost living writers of the Old West. 

The American frontier closed before the present genera- 
tion was born, and the men who made a permanent place for 
themselves in the literature of the Old West, men like 
Remington, Emerson Hough and Roosevelt, are gone; there 
are today but few of them left, and none who knew it better 
nor who can write about it more true to life, than Chauncey 
Thomas, who was born and reared on the frontier more than 
fifty years ago, in the days of the buffalo and the wild 


The new series will begin in our next number. 


to desist from that purpose. 

In the year 1839, while Black 
was in bed with a bad case of 
malaria fever, Shaw, his former 
employer and also his father-in- 
law, came in the house and beat 
him over the head with a large 
club. Inflammation set in in his 
eyes from this attack, and he soon 
lost his sight. For many years 
after this, unable to see to make 
his living at the old trade, and un- 
willing to sell the secret, Black 
was buffeted from pillar to post, 
going from one surgeon to an- 
other in a vain attempt to get his 
sight restored. His wife had died 
shortly before the attack upon 
him by his father-in-law, and 
nothing was left for him but piti- 
ful tragedy. 

He finally died in the year 18/2 
at the home of Dr. Isaac N. Jones 
in Washington, Ark., and was 
buried in the Washington ceme- 
tery. The secret of how to mae 
the “bowie-knife” went with hia 
to his grave, and has never bev! 
retrieved. 


J. A. McGuire, Editor. 
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Open Seasons for Game in the United States and Canada for 1925-26 
j ! | ~ is ’ - _ _Y ee: } 
| BIG GAME UPLAND GAME } } 
| | Stats ee ee | ait — — — —-— 
| | | | Desa } Moose Rasarre Squraaz. Quan Grovas Pasinie Curceen —— og Wup Toacer | | 
ae a aN MEE: Diietinnsic s 
| } | } | } — 
-----| Nov. 1-Dee. | ---| Nov. 1-Jas. 31 Nov. 20-Feb. 20 ..| Nov. 15, 1927 Nov. 15, 1927... 1- 1 
| Baca Sept. 16- Dee 183 Sept. i-Dec. 31 F- a Sept. I-Peb. 2 Ss cane anes Dee. 1-Mar. 312. 1 
| eames Oct. 1-Nov. 1d. ../.. pe ae No ope: in No open season. Oct. 1-Nov. 1 3 
| .| Nov. 10-Jan. 150+ May 15 Sus 15.f Dee. TS-Jan 1: 15 Dec. 15, 1928 Dee 15, 1928 Nov. 10-Jan. 15°¢ 4 
4 | Aug. 1-Sept. 14c**) Sept. 1, 1937 ¢ Sept. 15-Oct. 14 . No opeo season No open season 5 
ss sue Oct. 12 Ont. i¢ aeocenen n Sept. 15-Oct. 1 seein 15-Oct. 1 Sept. 1, 1930. No open season 6 
& | ” ° 1-Dee, 15. Oct. 8-Nov. 23 Jot. Nov. 23¢ on 7? 
a P i ae "3 15-Dee. 31 ec Nov. 15- 31 No open on . 
é Columbia * aoe “ee ‘ 1-Feb. 1 No open sea: No open season No open s season ss . No open season 9 
e Nov. 20-Feb. 15. a eco ° aaceneuce Nov. 20- Fe: 15.) Nov. 20-Peb. 15. Nov. en Dec. 19 econo a Nov. 20-Dec. 19 *_| Nov. 20 » Feb. 15... 10 
| il - Nov. 1-Dee. 31... | Oct. 1-Feb/28 t « ne No open season Nov. 20-Feb.28¢°.| 11 
| 12 ss Apr. 1-Oct. 7 mn Nov. 1-Jan. 31 *__|.... : 12 | 
No o open season No open season_._| No open season ¢ 13 
‘“ m 310, 1929 ° Nov. 10- _ ov. = Nov. 10-Nov. 15¢° iy 16, 1929. “ 
| ) Open season Oct. No No open. 1S 
| 2 - pen season _- -| Sept i997 wv. 1, 1932 16 
| | No open season... Oct. 20-Oee 30 17 
coos Nov. 15, 1928 a ie Nov. 15, 1928. 18 
| > Nov. ‘t-Jan. 31 oo eons . 1-Jao, 31 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 > . ecece 2 Nov. 1, 1926. Vv 1 Dee. 1-Jan. 31 19 
Oct. Nov. 30 *.| No open season...| Oct. 1-Mar. 31 « Oct. 1-Oct. 31 No open scason Oct. 1-Nov. 30. et No « »pen season f 20 
farylan Nov. 10, 1923 « enovecesean 0-Jan. 1. ro 1-Oct. 15 *.. Nov e-Jen 1 ~ No open season Nov. 10-Jan. 1+ 21 
n Massach asetts en c. 12 ¢ season —— 15 *.. 20-Nov. 20 Oct. 20-Nov. 20 pen season Oct. 20-Nov. 20 ¢« - - - 22 
po Michigan v 3 m season. 5-Jan. 31 *.. Oct. 25-0ct 30 ¢ Oct, 2 Oa 31 Det. - B5-Oet 31 Oct. 25-Oct. 31¢ No open season 23 
< Minnes ae. season . am nee Jet. 15-Jan. I Oct. 15, 1926 « Sept. 16-Oct. 1 Oct. 15, 1926 J ™“ 
& Mimissippé ° a * Fae - ‘ ---| Jan. 1-May lo 25 
L 1 , a No open acason No open season No open season Doe. 1~Dee. 31 26 
a " tans ° * one a = Sept. 24°_| Sep 5 yt. 24°.) No pe 2 scason ge0e e 2 a7 
a Nebraska whe . q ‘a - > 1 i *| Oct. 1 i No open season No open season 28 
| Nevada ¢ ° ° ~-++<------| Nov. 1-Dee. 31 . 303° Seni ae Sept 30. Aug. 16-Aug. 31 No open season * . 29 
Zz New Hampshire. ....... Oct. 15-Nov. 30 *.| No open season. ..| Oct. 1-Fcb. 28 Oct. 1, 1929 pen season t. 1l-Nov. 30. wwotn No open season * e 30 
= 31 New Jersey... - a ° ° o 10- Doe. 15 Nov. 10- Dee. us v. 10-Dee. 15 *_| Nov. 10-Dee. 15._.| Nov. 10-Dee. 15 Nov, 10-Dee. 15c"| No open season 31 
bs 32 | New honk aaneaal ‘ DT n No open season ¢ v. 1-Dee. 31 f Yo of No open season No open season 10-No 33 
¥\ 33 | New Yor No open season t. 15—Jan 1S v. 15t ) open season * eeeve et, 22, 23, Nor. 7, gt 33 
Lay 4 iF and... q av. 1-Dee. 31 * 1-Dee. 31 Jov. 1-Dee. 31 PROS Nov. 1-Dee. 31° u“ 
2 i 35 | North Carolina * . Local laws cal casmanmneon 35 
| 36 | North Dakota No opea season 7 > 300 Sept. 16-Oct. 16. No open season 36 
37 | Ohio nah a te. Nov. 15-Jaa. 1 Sept. 15-Oct. 20 pen season = ...| Nov 37 
38 | Oklahoma ....... : ia 31 No open season Nov. 15, 1931 38 
| 30 | Oregon{ East-- No open season 3 .----| Sept. 15-Oct. 15 ¢ ) open season * No open season No open season 
reBO") West No open season oie Sept. 15-Oct. 15 tf} Oct. 15-Oct. 31 « No open season No open season } 39 
40 | Pennsylvania. ace ° Nov. l-Dec. 15 Nov. l-Nov. 30$ jov. I-Nov. 30. ous Nov. 1-Nov. 30 40 
| 41 | Rhode Island “ ..-| Nov. 1-Dec. 31 31 Ort. 15—Dee. 15 * aaaeameee 41 
\ 4 Nov. 26-Mar. 1 *..| Nov. 26-Mar. 1*..| Nov Mar. 1 wis ov. 26-Mar. 1 42 
No ¢ Sept. 16-Oct. 15 ‘ 43 
| eS ~ | June I-Jan. 1 Nov ° . Nov. 15, 1928 “4 
ecuce > vies May I-July 31° Nov Sept. 1-Sept. 10 Nov. 16-Dec. 31¢°4 45 
aie z eit “a Noo N open season * No open season * No open se mee 40 
No open season Oct. 1 Feb. 28 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 3 Sept. 15-Nov. 30 Oct 1-Oct. 31. eeccece ecoce Sept. 15, 1932 ore 47 
e cece ov. 15-Jan. 31 bps 1-Jan. 31 Nov. 15-Jan. 31 Nov. 15-Jan. 31 N 5-Jan. 31 an 
Mo cpm season ‘ a pen sraso : * *) “ 9 
x Oct. 1 Dee. 31... Sept. "28 Nov. 30 Nov. 1-Nov. 30¢ Oct. 15-Nov. 30. eco ~ open season Oct. 15, 1927. 3» 
ei v.13-Nov.22*| No ope: Oct. 1-Dee. 31 ¢ Oct. 15-Jan. 1 * No e en season Oct. 4-Oct. 8 *....| Sept. 20-Sept. 24*_| No open season ‘ " | St 
bs . 1-Oct. 15°* Oct ar Oct ao. ° 192 Oct. 1-Nov. 15... No open season. . _ ae 52 
53 | Alberta... .| Nov. 1-Dee. 14%*_| Nov. 1- Dee. 14¢°* - Oct. 1-Oct 31 Oct. 1-Oct. 31. N 53 
54 | British Columbia ¢.. 15—-Dee. 15a Sept. 1- Dee. 15° *) acces 4 
55 Lm tobs. Séncueens Dee. 1- Dee. 1 Dec. 1-Dee. 100° = Sept. 15, 1927 Oct. 15-Oct 22 Oct. 15-Oct. 22 piesa 15, 1927 55 
| < | 56| New Brunswick. Sept. 15-Nov. 30 *-] Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Oct 31 “2 3 = 6 
* | a 57 | Northwest Territories *- .| Sep Mar. 31c**| Sept. 1-Mar. 31¢ Ste Sept y ae 31 Sept. 1-Dee. 31 57 
4 | <3 58 | Nova Scoti # Oct. 16-Oct. 31 ¢* ct. 1-Nov. 1 Nov. 1-Feb. 28 --.| Oct. 1-Oct. 31 ¢ No open on 583 
‘ | 3 | 59) Ontario Sept. 15-Nov. 15 *.| Sept.15-Nov.15"*|_..... ‘ No open season ¥o open sesson..-| No open season. .-| No open season___| No open season. _-| No open seasox 59 
> oO 60 Prines | Edward Island ‘ Nov. 1-Feb. 1 Oct. 15, 1927 open season. 60 
| 81 | Quebec ‘ Sept. I-Nov. 30___| Sept. 10-Dee, 31 *_| Oct. 15-Jan. 31 - Sept. 1-Dee, 14 ceaekoaen 61 
< | 62 | Saskatchewan Nov. 15- Dec. 144 Nov. 15-De ee. 144 paintedoed 1 oa Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Oct: Oct. S1- . 62 
3 [ 63 | Yukon seat <<] Aug. I-Mar. 1d'..| Aug. 1-Mar. 1d'[. - Sept. 1 Mar. 18.. Sept. 1-Mar. 15 63 
i —|-——+ { - + ——— - — 
] | 
| | 64) Newfoundland... .. No open season. - Sept. 20-Jan. 1....| ‘ ‘ 64 
ae * - a ] = os. 
| | 65 | Mexico* « sioaacabsiad ek ML RS ES Lee Ry eo mers. ss No open season Sept. 1-Dee. 31 65 
— — - EE = 
| | "MIGRATORY. GAME ‘BIRDS “ OTHER GAME 
| | _(the seasons bere shown are (bose when eigutery oom without viotatiog either —— requistions or Swate hws) 
| } oa Season closed Io States sod Provinces oot mentioned) 
| | Stare aan Biack-sevump | | 
| | xp Gotpen Wiusow Swire 4 
} Baan C 7, . vv Raw Dovs . . . 
| 1 inant, Cor, FLovens, axD | om Jacusmire — _ | BIG GAME GAME BIRDS 
r 1 | Alabama. . Nov. 1-Jan. 31 1-Jan | Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Sept. [-Nov. 30...) Oct. Jan. 31 1} Anvunces PraRwioan 
| } 2] Alaska t. 1- Dec. ah ; 2 
2 | Arizona Oct. 16-Jan. 31 “| Oct. WS-Nov. 30..-| Sept. 1-Dee. 15 « 3 — . . ‘ 
| 4| Avice Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nov. i-Dee. 31...| S 30 4] promise oS : Sept. 1-Feb. 28 
5 | Casifornii Oct. 1-Jan. 15....| No open season_..| Oct. 1-Jan. 15_...'.......- No offen season 5 1 a ™ ¥ 
6 | Coa Sept. 16- . 3 a a Sept. }-Nov. 30 6 Oct. t-Oct. 31 
7 | Con bres he — 15°. Oct. 8-Nov. 23... Sept. 12-Nov. 30. 7 oda Oct. 1-Oct. 20. 
| 8 | Delaware. n Nov. 1-Dec. 31._.| Sept. 1-Nov. 30 8 Bean Northwest Ter__| Sept. 1 31 
9 | Dist. Columbia*| Nov. cs tion _. .-| Nov. 1-Dee. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 9 (Unprotected in other States) Nov. 1 31 
10 | Florida Nov. 20-Jan. 31 20-Jan. 31.._| Nov. 1-Dee. 31 Nov. 20-Nov, 30 10 Saskatchewan...| Oct. 1 1 
| 1 Yuko Sept. 1 15. 
| 11 | Georgia........| Nov. 1-Jan. 31 - Boden, .31.--| Nov. 1-Dec. 31 }-Nov. 20 11 | Alsbama.. Nov. 1-Feb. 28 Newfoundland. _| Sept. 2 1 
12 | Idaho... “ jet. 1 on 15 7 aes 1-Nov. 30 12} Alaska. Sept. 1-June 15.¢ 
13 Hinois.. 3 Nov. 10, 1929 13 SeSanene N 
14 Indiana “ Reeosrap** 
15 ws 15 
16 Kansas 16 
| 17 | Kentucky...... 17 
' 18 | Louisiana... 18 
19 | Maine 19 
20 | Maryland Aug. 16-Nov. 30.-| Nov 20 
Massachusetts... Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Sept. 21 
2 Michigan *._. Sept. 16-Dec, 31..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31. .) Sept. 22 
8 Minnesota_.....| Sept. 16-Dec. &I_.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31* -| Sept. 23 
< saissippi.. No -Jan. 31 jov. I 1 No a Sept. 1-May 1 
& sour Sept. 16-Dee. 31 6 31_.| Sept, io Nov 30... 25 Vashington * 
n Montana Sept. 16-Dee. 1 16 15 Sept ept 26 | Br. Columbia Sept. 1-June 30.¢ 
a Nebraska. Sept, 16-Dee. 31..| Sept. 16-Dee. 31.) Sept No open season.._, Sept 27 | Quebec —} Aug. 20-June 30. | 
a Nevad: Sept. 16-Dec. 31*.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31 *.| Sept Se connencl 25 | Mexico* Sept. 1-Oct. 31 
E New Hampail re.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.., Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Sept. Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Sept 29 
Zz New Jers a Oct. 16-Jan, 31...| Aug. 16-Nov. 30 Oct. 16- Jan 31. Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Sept 30 = 
£ : Caninov 
31 w Mexico...) Oct, 1-Jan. 15....| Sept. 1-Dec. 15-..| Oct, I-Jan. 15... 
32 Aug. 16-Nov. 30 Sept. 24-Jan. 7 Oct. 1-Nov. 30 
33 «Long i land Aug N Oct. 16-Jan. 31 ba 7 Nov. 30 Sent 1-Dee. 31.¢ 
af rolina* Nov. 1-Jan. 3 N Dec. 31... yv. 1-Dee. 14.* 
3 North tea Sept. 16-Oct. 16. Oct. ,, Oct. 16.. bert 1-Dee. 15. 7° 
Sept.-16-Dec. 31 Oct. 1-Nov. 30 a i 10.¢ | 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15 Nov. 1-Dee. 31 Dee. 1- Mar. 31.* } 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15. arene det Sep' - . v. 15° 
ian, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Sept ‘ Sept. Jee. 31 
1-Jan. Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| Oct. 15-Nov. 30. Sept No open season... N gat agi 3 DAYS EXCEPTED 
| _ 9 Yukon...... Aug ar. Ld 
1-Jan. 31 | Nov. 1-Jan. 31_...| Nov. 1-Dee. Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept Ls Dee. 15 41 ‘ 
6 Sept. 16-Dec. 31 ape season. Sept. 16-Nov. 30 N 42 E ‘ All hunting is prohibited on— 
1-Jan. 31 »« season. Sept. 1 ) 43 Lx nal 
oe n season... Sept 1-Oct. 31 “4 | Sundays.—In al! States and Prov- 
s caneerese-c2-| No Open seasor 45 a inces east of the 105th meridian, | 
Oct. 1-Oct. 31 No open season 46 0 open 1 ~y 
oo. Ot 3 pecree cane. s Ont te ee iss | except Lilinois, Louisiana, Miebi- 
~ {E ress ..| Sept. 16-Nov. 30 Dee. I Dec. .- , gan, Rhode Isl , Texas, Wis- 
48 | Washington} wr Oct. 1-Nov. 30 48 5 Deo. 15~Dee. 3 consin, aad Quebec 
49 | West Virginia. - Nov. 15-Nov. 30..| Nov. 15-Nov. 49 Sept. 15-Nov ie me 
50 | Wisconsin... id - No scacte season Sept. 16-Nov 60 a | Mondays.—For waterfow! ia Neva- 
51 | Wyoming | Het oak Sept 1e-Den 1071] Bee, 1e-Dee ten Sept. 1-Nov 30.-.| No open season..-| 51 | Gite } da and locally in Maryland and 
eee eeD feteouel rae doom — —— —_—_—_—— - t _| North Carolina. | 
Sept. 15-Dec. 14. .| Sept. 15-Dee 14..| Sept. 15-Dee. 14 . -----| Sept. 15-Dee. 14..| No open season. 52 Sept. 1-Dee. 31.2 Tusedays.—For waterfowl! in Neva- 
ir. mbi 3e pt. 15-Dec. 31..| Sept. 15-Dec 31. < 15~-Dee. 31_ ° 53 ~~" N + ason.* da aod on the Susquehanna Flate 
54 | Manitoba......| Sept. 1 pen t. 15-Nov. 30..| No open season. . 15-Nov. 30. Sept. 15, 192 54 31. me pa | 
< | 55 | New Branswick.| Sept. Aug. 15-Nov. 30. -| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...-| Oct. 1 30. 31 seseterensenee| 58 i, | aod certain rivers in Maryland. | 
os 56 Sept Sept. 1-Dee. 14 if = 56 | M 
< - at sept. I: 30. | Oct. 1-Nov. 30 oe 7 as 87 | Vertes pe Ce Other days—For waterfowl ia 
3 Sept Dec. 15 Sept: 1-Dee. -.| Sept. 15- Nov. 30. No open sessc | gg} *ukoo. ug Nevada aod locally in Marylaod, 
Sept. ug. 15-Nov. 30..| Sept. 15-Nov.30..| Sept. 15-Nov. 30 . - 69 Virgini North Carc 
i “| Sept Dee’ 18.27] Sept. 12Dee, 13--_| Sept. I-Dee. 18. | 60 ace eee ee 
Sept. 1 si 15- Dee. 31 Sept. 15-Dee. 31..|...... Sept. } 61 Election day.—In Allegany, Baiti- 
Sept. 1-Dee. es Sept. 1-Dec. 14...) Sept. 1- Dee. 14. 62 } j more, Cecil, Charles, Frederick, 
ee re | & i ees 1 Wo eening 277) Seg Te Sy] and Harford Counties, Maryland 
63 | Newfoundland..| Sept. 20-Jan. 1 *..| Sept. 20-Jan. 1 Sept. 20-Jan. 1... oe ---|- wr2--e- 63 | Alberta. ---| Sept I-Oct.31.¢*| Days when snow is on the 
Br. Columbia..-| Sept. 1-Nov. 15. é* 
— oy Northwest Ter -| Dee 1-Mar. 31.* sround—In New Jersey, Dels- 
@4 | Mexico.**.....| Oct. 16-Feb. 28 +..| Oct. 16-Feb. 28 +. Nov. 1-Feb. 23. Sept. 16-Nov. 15..| 64 | Yukou........ Aug. 1-Mar. 1 ware, Virginia, and Maryland | 
i e - P P oc s ~ og + . . 
Laws of 1925 not yet received. tLocal exceptions (see “Game Laws, 1925-26). tCertain species. cMales only. 
on 9 ‘ ' f P 
The above table of the open season for game for 1925-26 When the season is closed for a fixed period, the date ter- 
in the United States and Canada has been received from the minating the closed season is given. There are some excep- 
United States Bureau of Biological Survey, Washington, tions to the provisions shown here, covering most of the 
D. C. (compiled by George A. Lawyer, Chief United States states, which are attached to the regular table sent out by 
Game Warden, and Frank L. Earnshaw, Assistant, Inter- the Biological Survey, and which may be obtained by any- 
state Commerce in Game, Bureau of Biological Survey). one applying to the chief of the above mentioned department 
The open seasons here shown are inclusive of both dates. at Washington, D. C. 
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Bass Lore 


O. W. Smith 


An interesting series of papers on the 

black bass by the author of “Trout 

Lore,” “The Book of the Pike,” “Casting 

Tackle and Methods” and other works 
for anglers. 


Cuapter VIII—Smatzt ano Larce-Moutu 
COMPARED 


NDOUBTEDLY there is no single ich- 

thyic question regarding which there is 
more earnest controversy than the one now 
engaging our attention. The quite general 
opinion seems to be that the small-mouth has 
the better of the argument. As has already 
been pointed out, we sometimes hear the 
small-mouth spoken of as the true bass, while 
the large-mouth is considered of lesser worth 
and importance. The absurdity of the argu- 
ment is manifest when we consider that nei- 
ther fish is a true bass at all, but sunfish. 
Yet the battle rages, the great majority of 
fishermen holding, I think because of past 
training largely, that the small-mouth is more 
active on the line, puts up a better and long- 
er sustained battle. 

I would not rob the small-mouth of any 
glory for I am his lover and well-wisher, but 
I must confess that taken from the same 
water I can not discover any difference in 
the gameness of the two species. Before you 
start anything I want you to notice just what 
I said, “in the same water.” Therein lies 
the secret of activity. A small-mouth from a 
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Early morning 


sluggish, warm pond is going to prove lazy 
and comparatively inactive, while a fish of 
the same weight from a cold, northern lake 
will be possessed of vim plus. A large-mouth 
from northern waters is a different proposition 
from the same fish taken from tepid water in 
the Southland. The determining factor then 
in any fish’s activity is environment. Where 
the fish is never put to it for food, finding a 
sufficiency with little effort, on a hook it is 
not going to manifest the same activity that 
will the one that works hard for its living. A 
fish is naturally lazy. Note how much more 
quickly a wounded minnow is devoured than 








Good water but hard casting 





on a bass lake 


an active one. Why? Simply because cap- 
tured with less effort. Then as a rule you will 
find the fighting fish coming from chill water 
not too plentifully supplied with food. 

Again, ths active fish is not the overgrown, 
record specimen. The big fish, were it not 
for its weight, would offer little sport—fail 
to test tackle. The medium-sized bass, small 
or large-mouth is the individual that puts up 
the spectacular struggle—fights until the bit- 
ter end. Glance back over your experiences 
with them and ask yourself if this be not 
true. Of course, the heavy fish will bend the 
rod, strain the leader, test the hook; but it 
is his weight and not spirit that puts the 
strain on the outfit. Watch the free leaping 
fish. How often have you seen the “sock- 
dologers” in the air? I remember seeing just 
one fish that might have weighed somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 8 or 9 pounds, above 
the surface of the water. Age brings laziness 
as well as avoirdupois, a disinclination to ex- 
ercise more than is necessary. 


G PEAKING of pictures calls to mind a hap- 

pening of several years ago, a little thing, 
yet I have but to close my eyes in order 10 
recreate the scene in minutest detail, such an 
indelible impression did it make. I was de- 
scending a somewhat rapid stream in a canoe, 
hurrying along with swift water, and loitering 
where the stream widened out in meadow 
lands. In one of the latter places, where the 
tall grass leaned lovingly out over the water, 
even trailing in it, I watched for a mother 
duck and her family of little ones, it being 
July and the hatches well feathered out 
While I gazed, momentarily expecting ' 
catch a glimpse of the expected bird, the sur 
face of the water parted just outside the ¢rass 
and a beautiful, clean, gleaming large-m uth 
shot into the air. For an instant, the fraction 
of a second, the yellow, irradiant body w2s 
silhouetted against the dark backgrour of 
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Enlarged from a negative made with 1A Pocket Kodak, 
Series Il. This camera makes such sharp pictures 
that when you want enlargements you can have them, 


Series II 


The pictures are sharp, clean-cut 


The lens is the famous Kodak Anastigmat 
f-7-7- The shutter is the accurate Eastman- 
made Diomatic. Asa result, thiscamera makes 
Price $26 pictures that are sharp, clean-cut, snappy. 
Pictures 244 x 4M 
The Diomatic Shutter 


And the camera’s easy to work 


In the first place, as you open the camera, the lens springs 
into position. 


In the second place, a glance at the dial beneath the lens 
tells you what exposure to give. It’s Kodak simplicity further 
simplified. 





If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Two bass students 


marsh grass, but long enough for me to se- 
cure a mental picture that has remained with 
me thru all the years. It was one of the 
cleanest, most perfect leaps I have ever wit- 
nessed, and it was a large-mouth, mind you. 
I presume the fish was leaping in an endeavor 
to reach some insect invisible to my eye; I 
doubt if it were “playing,” jumping for the 
sheer love of exercise. Now, that fish on a 
fly-rod would have given a good account of it- 
self for it was of active habit. 

To judge of the two species, game quali- 
ties you must have taken both from the same 
water and under similar conditions. There is 
little difference between the battles of a 
large-mouth and small-mouth when both fishes 
are taken on the bottom with live bait. It is 
a well established rule that a fish hooked on 
the bottom will fight on the bottom, while 
one hooked on the surface will put up a sur- 
face battle. I have still-fished for both spe- 
cies under exactly the same conditions, in- 
deed in the same lake, and I have yet to coax 
either to leap from the surface when hooked. 
Several times both have wallowed on the sur- 
face, in the midst of splashings and contor- 
tions, but to part the water clean and leap 
clear as the habit is when hooked on the sur- 
face is something I have yet to witness. 


ISHING with the so-called “bass-bugs” I 

have had both small and large-mouth go 
into the air with about equal regularity, all 
depending upon the character of the water. 
As the small-mouth manifests a greater lik- 
ing for swift, cool water it is to be expected 
in such environment to find it more active 
than its relative in sluggish currents or lakes; 
but place the large-mouth in swift water, and 
we sometimes find it there, and it will go into 
the air with all the vim and gusto of a rain- 
bow trout. Both fish, overly large, are some- 
what phlegmatic, either depending upon their 
greater weight or being utterly unwilling to 
leap. 

I have fished for and studied both small 
and large-mouth in a great variety of waters 
North and South, and have come to the con- 
clusion that all this argument regarding the 
superiority of the small-mouth, the “red-eyed- 
bass,” is purely moonshine. Understand I 
am not saying a single thing derogatory to 
the small-mouth. I am his good friend and 
admirer, and because he has the greater lik- 
ing for swift water where he is ultra-active, 
I fish for him more than I do the large-mouth; 
just the same the latter gentleman, in the 
same environment and when not overly cor- 


pulent, is just as active—just as much a 
sporting proposition. 

As to the staying qualities of the two fish— 
their ability to continue a fight—I can not 
see that one holds over the other at all. Per- 
haps the large-mouth of avoirdupois, the fish 
of a deep quiet pool or lake, because of his 
size and unwillingness to exhaust himself in 
fruitless leaps, will conduct the more lengthy 
battle. As a rule the under-water struggle is 
the well sustained one. After a fish has ven- 
tured into the air two or three times he has 
well-nigh exhausted himself and the fight is 
about all taken out of him. I have had small- 
mouth, lake fish, fight for ten minutes, going 
thru all manner of gymnastics; and I have 
had fish from the same water, fold their fins, 
say, “Now I lay me” as it were, and come in 
without a protest. Upon the other hand I 
have had large-mouth—lake fish, too—one 
after another, fight with all the eclat of a 
rainbow until exhausted by the rod. You can 
never tell what a bass is going to do or the 
sort of battle he is going to put up, irre- 
spective of his particular family affiliations. 


NTERS then the question of individuality, 
for there is fully as much individuality 
among fishes as among humans, the basses 
being no exception to the rule. I have writ- 


ten as tho fighting ability and staying were 
all a matter of environment, and I think that 
is by and large true. I have never been able 
to discover any great difference between the 
two species when taken from the same water, 
Dr. Henshall inclines to the same view. He 
says: 

There is a prevalent notion that the small. 
mouth bass is the “game” species par excellence, 
In common with most anglers I at one time 
shared the belief, but from a long series of ob- 
servations I am of the opinion that the large- 
mouth bass, all things being equal, displays as 
much pluck, and exhibits as untiring fighting 
qualities as its small-mouth cousin. (“Book of 
the Black Bass,” page 50.) 

The edition of the “Book of the Black 
Bass” from which the above is quoted is that 
of 1904, twenty years ago. It may be that the 
Doctor has since changed his opinion. Of 
course of that I may not speak, but in my 
own case the passing of the years has only 
served to strengthen my notion that the two 
species are one in the matter of game quali- 
ties. 

A friend of mine, fishing in southern Ohio, 
writes: “The more I see of the large-mouth, 
the better I like small-mouth.” But he was 
unfair. He was fishing for large-mouth in a 
sluggish, muddy river, where the fish were 
without pep and well supplied with natural 
food. They had grown lazy and inactive thru 
habitat. My friend contrasted them with the 
small-mouth he and I had battled in north 
Wisconsin, fishing a small, cold water lake, 
where the fish run small because food is not 
overly plenty, and how they did fight! It was 
not a matter of species, rather of environ- 
ment. Wherever I have followed up a con- 
viction of the kind, invariably the result has 
been as above. 


CAN well remember one river, not overly 

large, wadeable for the most part but 
with here and there deep stretches where a 
man could drink standing up, the home of 
both small and large-mouth. I have caught a 
half dozen small-mouth on Tuesday and on 
Wednesday the same number of large-mouth. 
I have caught a small-mouth on one cast and 
a large-mouth on the next. It was a great 
little stream all right. Unfortunately a fac- 
tory was placed on the banks of the stream 
well toward its headwaters, the poisonous 
refuse from which was dumped into the riv- 
er; today fish are few and far between, the 
angler being extremely fortunate if he secure 
a brace of fish in a day’s casting. In the old 
days I spent many a happy hour on the 
stream studying the ways of the two basses; 
it was my laboratory stream. 

I timed the fish, counted their departure 
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f the water, and there was no appreciable 
difference between the two species. Some- 
tones a small-mouth would fight a few min- 
utes longer than a large, but perhaps the very 
next fish would prove a large-mouth and it 
would leap from the water two or more times 
beyond the record of the-small-mouth. Much 
depended upon how the fish was hooked as to 
the length and vigor of the struggle. A fish 
hooked with a single bit of steel and thru 
the lips would put up a far better sustained 
battle than would one that had mouthed a 
plug with three hooks. There I became a 
convert to the single hook idea, not simply 
because the fish would fight with greater en- 
durance, but also because it could be re- 
leased uninjured. For a number of seasons I 
studied the fish, keeping careful and complete 
records, and glancing over them now, I find 
if there is any advantage upon either side it 
is in favor of the large-mouth. Of course, 
the character of the stream had a great deal 
to do with the temper of the fish; it was a 
cold-water stream, clear and swift, save for 
the deep pools mentioned. 

I have taken large-mouth from the bay- 
ous opening off the Mississippi River that | 
were logy, spiritless, like the negroes that 
lined the docks; perhaps both were afflicted 
with hook-worn. And yet I have found large- | 
mouth in other localities that were the very | 
personification of fighting spirit. Too, some- | 
times in those same bayous, when the bass 
seemed utterly spiritless, an individual would 
connect up that would set everything hum- | 
ming. I remember one monster—I think he | 
would have weighed well along towards 10) 
pounds—that played with me for several | 
minutes, causing me to fear for my light rod, 
and I was actually glad when he tore loose 
and escaped. No, he was not foul-hooked, 
hooked thru the lips and on a bass-bug. 

Allowing for individuality, I think we will 
be compelled to admit that environment is 
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# When you go hunting, you want to see game, not other 
hunters. You want to hear the “call of the wild,” not 
the honk of motor cars... Plan your fall hunting trip for 
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Write now for full information to A. O. Seymour, General Tourist 
Agent, Canadian Pacific, 5943 Windsor Station, Montreal, Canada. 
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the determining factor in activity, gameness, | THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW | The Book of the Pike 


and by environment I mean character of the | 
water, temperature, etc. The observing angler | 
will find this to be true, when the water be- | 


Greatest All Around Lure. ox ~} By O. W. Smith 
Catches More and Bigger iO Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor 


. j- rats meron 
Fish. At your dealer's or weight % oz. ~ No. 700 | This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot 


gins to cool with the approach of winter, | direct. Send for new cata- lUgth. 4% in. Price $1.00 afford to be without it. On sale now—Cloth, 
where fish have been comparatively lethargic, | log of Nature Lures for Bait Casting and Flyrod. It's free. $3.00 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 

they will take on new life and spirit. For | CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
best sport then, early season and late season | 189 South Randolph St. GARRETT, INDIANA Denver, Colo. 


are the times to choose, whether the game 
be small or large-mouth. Let no one imagine 
that the large-mouth, because it is a large- 
mouth, is always lacking in spirit, neither 
that a small-mouth, because a small-mouth, 
is alwavs possessed of vim and fighting spirit. 
Personally I can see no difference between 
the two fishes in the matter of game qualities. | 
I had just as soon take one as the other. 








An Angler’s Paradise 

OV” Mud Turtle on a log, a gettin’ him some | 
sun; 

0l Black Bass a jumpin’ up ’n’ havin’ lots o 
; jun; 

Thrush a warblin’ in de woods, a tune plumb 

full o cheer; 
ydids ’n’ crickets, too,is music to yo’ ear; 


> 


Ka 


Fo 


Squirrel starts a barkin’ at his mate up 
in de trees; 
30b-White’s whistle minglin’ with de buzz o’ 
_ honey bees; 
Muskrat comes a swimmin’ towa’ds his hole 
down ’long de sho’; 
Ss a gettin’ sassy in de holler sycamo’; 


Lon slaig Crane a squawkin’ in de cattails in 

de bog; 
“Pung!” dar goes de signal of a whoopin’ ol’ 
bull-frog; | 
ken Hawk a circlin’ ’way up yondeh in | 
de sky, 
We yo’ jes? fish, contented like, ’n’ let de 
worl’ go by. 
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| 
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Epcar F. Scuitper. | 
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Here’s a wonderful coat for the man whose 
work or play takes him out inthe open. The 
Filson Cruising Coat in Waterproofed Khaki, 
double over shoulders and sleeves, is a splen- 
did investment in comfort and protection. 
Many and generous pockets. Not to be judged 
by its low price. Order one inch larger than 
white collar measure. 
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Comfo ably Protected Against Cold 
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Prospector, Stockman and all who 
sleep out of doors, a warm, dry 
sleeping bag, guaranteed cold-proof 
and water-proof. 


Poquaig Sleeping Robes are made from 
the finest downs and so constructed that 
they will not mat or become lumpy. 
With or without detachable blankets. 


IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY BENE- 
FICIAL, RESTFUL SLEEP WHEN 
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Sportsmen are always interested in the best devices for .pur- 
suing their pleasures afield and astream that will give them the 
greatest sport and at the same time give the quarry an equal 
chance in the game. One of the latest things to attract anglers 
and conservationists is the barbless hook. Its adherents are 
very warm in their contentions that they can land as many fish 
with this hook as with the barbed, at the same time claiming 
for it the deserved feature of its life-saving advantages. 

The opponents of the barbless contend that it will not catch 
as many fish as the barbed hook, and seem to resent any asper- 
sions that are cast at their branch of the guild accusing them 
of being less sportsmanlike because they cling to the barbed 
steel. 

So in our July number we invited a discussion on the sub- 
ject, and herewith present our readers with some evidences of 
the result. Many letters favoring the barbless have been re- 
ceived (only a few of which we are able to publish) : 


Editor Outdoor Life The barbless hook has all the advantages 
ot the barbed hook, without any of the disadvantages. The sole pur- 
pose of the barb is to hold the fish on your hook. No barb will 
hold a fish with a slack line, unless it is hooked in the gullet; while 
with a taut line either one will hold your fish, be it hooked in the 
cartilage or the gullet. Good sportsmen try to avoid hooking their 
fish in the gullet, and few but amateur live bait fishermen are troubled 
by the usual death-dealing removal. 

There is no doubt that with a taut line the barbless will hold with 
equal security, and again in fair play—a good sport will willingly 
give a fighting fish its freedom, if he has not shown as much skill 
and activity as the fish. 

From a sportsmenship viewpoint, the barbed hook has no advan- 
tage, while it has inconvenience and disadvantage over the barbless 
to a conservative angler. There is absolutely no question that the 
barbless hook is easier to remove from your fish, consequently the 
fish not wanted can be returned to the water in less time and in bet- 
ter condition than if torn or fussed with. 

Only commercial fishermen should take more fish than they can 
use in twenty-four hours. All others should promptly be returned to 
the waters in the quickest time and with the least injury. A conserv- 
ative angler will only handle his fish with wet hands, remove the 
hook with the least injury, and will return two fishes to the water 
tor every one taken. 

The barbless hook may save a patch on the seat of the pants, 
and a surgeon's bill for removing the hook from the lobe of the 
caster’s ear. 

The barbless hook on fly or plug is going to make more women 
fishers, for when they do not have to bait with live bait, and see the 
small injury the barbless hook does to the fish, they will enter the 
game with feeling such as they never had. 

Personally, I cannot see that the barbed hook has any advan- 
tage over the barbless, while the barbless is more humane, will save 
thousands of small fish, is easier to handle, and is more sportsmanlike 


in every respect W. M. DOM. 
Pa. — 
Editor Outdoor Lite :—lI consider barbless hooks the greatest im- 


provement ever made for the humane handling of fish. I use nothing 

by fly hooks, and the lightest kind of tackle 2 and 4-ounce rods. 

Yesterday I took eighteen trout in a short time, running up to 1%4 

pounds. HARVEY K. WEEKS. 
Vt. = 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have used barbless hook flies for at 
least ten years. When the present barbless hook was first brought 
to the attention of anglers, I got in touch with the manufacturer. I 
saw at once the advantage of this hook. He mailed me samples, and 
also others of a previous make, so I could note the difference. I im- 
mediately wrote him for his turned-down eyed hooks so I could tie 
any pattern I desired. 

They are all that is claimed for them. I find they hold the fish 
as well as any other hook, and as the point of the hook is as sharp 
as a needle, it is easy to hook the fish. As I return my under-sized 
fish to the water, I can remove the hook without injury to the 
small fish. 

Another great advantage is easy removal from one’s clothing and 
no necessity for a knife if one, by accident, gets the hook in one’s 
flesh. Then, too, I believe the very shape of the hook is insect-like, 
and thus a more attractive lure to the fish. I find them so. 


N;. < ERNEST L. EWBANK. 


The Barbless Hook Controversy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This spring I asked the manufacturer t 
send me three No. 12 barbless trout flies of each kind he had 
they came on short notice, and I proceeded to show them to the 
boys, but most of them shook their heads and smiled. Well, in a 
few days I started out to the trout stream and as I passed by th 
barber shop some one made the statement, “There goes Doc with 
$30 worth of barbless hook trout fiies, but after he loses the first 
two trout they will all be in the creek, for he will throw them as 
far as he can.” They think I have a temper, so here is what hap 
pened : 

I put on a Cahill for a dropper, Wickhams fancy and Sethgreen 
The first case I brought in a nice 12-inch trout, and the fun started. 
Ordinarily I have never caught under-sized trout in this creek, but 
it seemed that all the little ones must have known I had barbless 
hooks, for they came out in large crowds to try them. I never 
hooked so many small trout in my life, and returned them to water, 
and not one did I see turn belly up and float down stream. That 
to me was an agreeable surprise. 

After a time I saw a likely looking place to drop a fly, but | 
could not reach it because of brush, so I finally cooned out on the 
stub of a dead tree and dropped out about 30 feet of line. I was 
right for smash and I hooked one that made the water boil. ‘“Now,” 
says I, ‘“‘we will see if they hold the big ones.’”’ I was sure in a bad 
way to land this fish. I had to pull him in over hand and then slide 
down the.stub and drag him to the bank because I could not reach 
him with my net. He measured 16 inches and the barbless held him 
under the most trying conditions. I went home with twenty nice 
trout. 

One day I hooked a fair-sized rainbow far out, and after a goodly 
lot of jumping and flopping, I landed him. An old-timer stood by and 
watched; then he said, ‘‘What would you have done with your barb 
less hook on that fellow?” ‘‘Landed him just as I did this one. Come 
over and look at these hooks, for you would not believe it if you did 
not see.”’ All three hooks were barbless. ‘‘Well, I’ll be d—n! Guess 
I will have to try them. But I never had much use for the idea.” 

In using the barbless hook you have the great satisfaction of 
knowing you are not killing the little ones and you hold the big ones 
better than with a barbed hook. 

Mich. CLINTON C. COLLIER, M.D. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In your July issue you request first hand 
information about the use ot barbless hooks. For some years I have, 
when fishing was extra good, filed the barbs from ordinary flies and 
used the plain pointed hook. That, of course, is fine for the fish and 
good for the fisherman when he doesn’t need to land the fish. But 
last summer while in the east I saw some of the new barbless hooks 
and brought them home to try. I used Nos. 8 and 10 dry flies fish- 
ing for rainbow and Dolly Varden trout. I never landed a higher 
percentage of strikes and changed back to the old-fashioned fly occa- 
sionally to see just what the difference really was. I used gray and 
brown hooks, and 8 and 10 size with each. I actually landed more 
fish with the barbless hooks. Also I could return little ones without 
injury. I found also that the barbless does not snag as readily as 
barbed hooks and is much easier to release from leaves, twigs, clothing 
and the flesh. I do not expect to use barbed hooks if I can get the 
barbless and I have taken the precaution to get in a supply for the 
summer. 

By the way, if you have not used the Joe Welsh leader, write to 
Joe Welsh, Pasadena, for a 6-foot No. 6 leader for dry fly. It’s a 
wonder and doesn’t have to be wet to tie it. Yours for better sports 
manship and better fishing. C. P. WILSON. 

Calit. oe lees 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To my mind the barbless hook is one of the 
greatest pieces of fishing tackle from a standpoint of conservation 
that has ever been invented. I have used this hook entirely for the 
last three years and am so completely “sold” on its value that I 
would not use any other kind. In fact, I don’t today own a hook 
with a barb on it. 

I do considerable trout fishing on the trout streams in this sec 
tion of Michigan, and believe that I can truthfully say that since I 
have used this hook I have not killed a single under-sized trout. In 
fact, I find that in nine cases out of ten it is not even necessary to 
remove the under-sized trout from the water to release him. As to 
the holding qualities for larger fish, the hump on this hook is every 
bit as effective as a barb. I know from my own experience that ow- 
ing to the greater penetrating power of this hook, that it catches 
more fish than a hook with a barb on it. 

I sincerely trust that in a very short time the anglers of this 
country will realize the wonderful conserving of our under-sized fis! 
that this hook will accomplish. WOOLSEY W. HUNT, 

Mich. Vice President Mich. Div. Izaak Walton League. 
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Most for Your Money 


DOLLAR for dollar, you get most in Drybak Hunt- 
ing Clothes. The only sportsmen’s garments 
made with the maker’s money-back guarantee on 
label and buttons. Ask your Dealer. 


Drybak Fabric, famous for fine lasting color, ex- | 


cellent texture, great durability and unsurpassed 


waterproofing, is matched by Drybak manufac-| 


turing. 

You get fit, comfort, good appearance, and no 
rip or tear can come at corners or seams. Try our 
Drybak Coat No. 87 shown above. 

Drybak Laced Breeches and Long Pants have 
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Trout Lore 
By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely _ illus- 
trated, covering every phase of trout fish- 
ing from “Fisherman’s Togs” to “How to 
Cook the Trout in a Pan’’—describes this 
book. 

From a fund of knowledge patiently gath- 
ered over a number of years, O. W. Smith 

ias at last placed in book form everything 
that he has come to know concerning trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisher- 
man indeed who could not add new knowl- 
edge of great value to his own fund through 
reading this 200-page book. 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life Smith 
has become popular wherever rods and reels 
ire known. He is looked upon as the 
Trout authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 

‘3 net. It is substantially bound in green 

loth stamped in gold. Orders will be filled 
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rom this office at $3, postage paid. 
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in the fish at not too long intervals, a growl- 


|boat’s side in my landing net. “One more 


An Unexpected Bass 
Victor E. Godfrey 


(A bullhead story with a surprise.) 


I HAD been fishing for two weeks last Sep- 

tember in a good-sized lake in Northern 
| Michigans: and what I| had caught in the line 
|of bass would be rather mortifying to relate. 
|l was rather more than disgusted, particu- 
|larly since I had caught quite a few good 
ones out of the same water at the same time 
the preceding year. 

One day after casting my arm almost off 
with the customary results, I decided that a 
little “bullheading” wouldn’t be such bad 
pastime after all, and it really isn’t if one 
likes to fish. So after supper I rowed out 
about a quarter of a mile, just to the inner 
side of a big submerged weed bar, and heaved 
anchor in 16 feet of water. 

At dusk I caught a fine lusty rock bass of 
over half a pound, then another, and another, 
and then a protesting, wiggling bullhead. 
Fish were biting and time passed quickly as 
is its wont in such circumstances. Before I 
realized it it was 8:30—the moon’s face hid- 
den by driving clouds, and a quickening 
southerly wind spitting chilly rain drops. 

Nine o’clock, and the wind had freshened 
considerably, so that the clinker pitched and 
swung too much for comfort and efficient 
| fishing. A good hard drizzle had set in and 
'I derived no small pleasure from warming 
my hands in the glow of the hissing lantern. 
The far shore was absolutely invisible and the 
nearer one could be seen but dimly thru the 
murk. “No one but a fool or a fisherman,” 
if the terms are not synonymous, “would be 
out in such weather,” thought I, with a side- 
wise glance at a few stray whitecaps flash- 
ing in the darkness. But as I still pulled 


ing bullhead or a flopping rocky, I stuck. I 
must have had over thirty hanging over the 


and I'll go in,” I said. I was sitting with my 
hands close to the lantern and my rod lying 
across my knees when by its light I saw the 
line moving slowly out of the perpendicular. 

Taking the rod up I at once knew that the 
swing of the boat wasn’t all that was caus- 
ing the line to move and I struck sharply. A 
strong heavy surge and a run so fast that the 
line fairly hissed and I realized I hadn't 
hooked any ordinary fish. As to kind, I was 
puzzled, for there were no wall-eyes in the 
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MeansWhatIt'Says | 


ENUINE Moccasin 

construction, to the 
Outdoor Man who 
knows it, means foot- 
comfort such as no 
ordinary boot,nor“‘moc- ff 
casin style” footwear [| 
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Russell makes only gen- 
uine moccasin boots, 
shoes and slippers. 
Makes them of leathers 
that, for all their soft 
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} wear. Makes them with 3 
4} a toe-piece seam called 
4 “Never-Rip’’— and it [ 
71 never rips! 5 
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Russell dealer near you, 
5 write for new catalog 
% and booklet: “An 1800- 
i Mile Hike for Health’. 


THE W. C. RUSSELL 
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912 Capron St. Berlin, Wis. 
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lake, the only large fish that would be likely | 


to take worms at that time of night. I was 


not puzzled for long. The line suddenly slack- | 


ened. I reeled fast, there came a rousing 
splash 25 or 30 feet out in the darkness, and 
I caught a glimpse of a white belly. Then 
a series of short runs, while I bore heavily 
on the reel, the rod swaying violently. What 


but an old whopper of a bass? And bass it | 


was, as I discovered when I finally worked 
him up to the boat. By the lantern’s light I 
had a glimpse of him and knew him to be the 
largest I had ever hooked. Would the No. 23 
Cincinnati bass hook hold and where was the 
dern landing net? The reader will remember | 
on the other side of the boat and half full of 
horny bullheads! 


LEANED over, got hold of the net handle 
and tried to lift that load of fish out of the 
water, half unbalanced as I was. Just then 
the bass started jumping and floundering 
around again so that I dropped the net and 
found use for both hands on the rod for a/| 





'while. After I had brought Mr. Fish up to 


the boat again he seemed very tired, and I 
reached down and gently closed my fingers | 
over his head, but my hand was numb and | 
he was slippery and not so tired as he ap- 
peared so down he dove and I «ot a sleeve | 
full of cold water and almost went overboard | 


in the bargain. I raised him to the surface | 















includes boots for Outdoor men, 
women and boys, ski shoes, golf 
shoes, low-cuts, and slippers. 





The W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO., 
912 Capron St., Berlin, Wis. 


Send me your catalog and booklet: “An 1800-Mile Hike 
for Health”. 
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An old-timer sets 
a quantity pace 
for pipe-smokers 


Here is a remarkable letter from an old- | 
time traveling man in Seattle who says he | 
has smoked five-eighths of a ton of Edgeworth 
during the past twenty-four years. 

He tried to keep his identity a secret. But 
one of our scouts tracked him down, induced 
him to sign the letter and permit its publi- | 
cation, on condition that his name would not 
be. mentioned. 

Larus & Bro. Co. Seattle, Wash. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 
I have smoked a pipe for about forty- 
four years. In 1900 I read a report is- 
sued by some Federal Bureau in which 
it gave a rating of pureness of nearly all 
the then best-known smoking tobaccos. 
If my memory has not played me a 
trick, Edgeworth stood at the head of the 
list. I was sufficiently interested to try a 
can of Edgeworth. Since that time I 
have smoked nothing but: Edgeworth and 
when I tell you that I buy a one pound 
can every week, or fifty-two pounds a 
year, sometimes more, you will surmise 
that I am some pipe fiend. 

A pound of tobacco per week for 
twenty-four years makes twelve hundred 
and forty-eight pounds of Edgeworth, five- 
eighths of a ton. 

The reasons for my loyalty to Edge- 
worth are these: 

It is always the same. Another reason 
for my strong preference is that Edge- 
worth is sold everywhere, This letter is 
not for publication, but just intended asa 
notification that you have a few inveter- 
ate smokers scattered over the country 
who smoke Edgeworth because they be- 
lieve it to be the best tobacco on the 


market. 


I have purposely 
cut off the business 
heading of this pa- 
per and will just 
sign myself 
Yours very truly, 

“A qualified judge of 
smoking tobacco.” 









Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. 
you like the sam- 


HIGH GEAD 
EADY PH | 


ever and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. Write your 


to Larus & Brother 
Company, 12I 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 


If | 


ples, you'll like | 
Edgeworth —wher- 


name and address | 


We have a special week-end-size can for 


35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and address 
of your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to 
add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your job- 
ber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus 
& Brother Company will gladly send you pre- 
paid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen car- 
ton of any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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and by that time he was tired and lay on his 
side almost motionless, but I could see he 
wasn’t well hooked and was afraid to try my 
hand on him again. I felt I must have that 
net. Holding the rod tightly in one hand, I 
edged over on the seat a little and got a short 
grip on the net handle so that I was enabled 
to swing it over into the water on my side. I 
gently guided the fish over the submerged net 
and lifted up. No go! The bass kicked just 
enough to slide out over the brail. The net 
was too unwieldy to use properly with all 
those fish in it. So I tried to dump some out 


| and enough of the bullheads took their cue 


and departed to enable me to slip it under 
Mr. Bass and swing him in the boat. 


There he lay in the boat, larger even than 
I hoped, his great gills heaving, and I gazed 
on his gleaming body and fierce eyes, with 
elation, admiration, and a sort of pity that 
his time was run. Next morning when ! 
measured and weighed him on such scales as 
were available (I hope they erred in my fa- 
vor) he seemed to have shrunk somehow from 
his mighty proportions of the night before. If 
he had gotten away then I would have sworn 
that he weighed all of 6 pounds, for the rest 
of my life. But he was a nice small-mouth 
at that; 22 inches long, 414 pounds in weight. 
Caught on a dark windy night in a ‘driving 
drizzle, a quarter of a mile from shore while 
worm-fishing for bullheads. 





Live-Bait Fishing for Pike 


A. T. Stewart 


S THERE is always much said about 
pike fishing in the lakes of the North, I 


| would like to venture a few remarks to those 


who may attempt the sport along the rivers 
in a more moderate zone. You see it is this 


| way: All of us that have the “wag” cannot 


go North to fish, and after catching six nice 


| ones last year and having caught many here- 


tofore, I have decided to tell those situated 


| as I am, how I secured those “fresh water 
| tigers” without the loss of time and the ex- 


pense of a long trip. 
The largest pike I caught last year was 


| taken in October and weighed 14 pounds 14 
| ounces, and was taken off the hook at 11 


o’clock at night on Red River, a tributary of 
the Kentucky, at Stanton. The smallest 
weighed 7 pounds. Why is it that we do not 
catch small pike? I never caught one weigh- 
ing less than 5 pounds. 

These fish were caught on a large hook of 
the Cincinnati bass type. Live bait was used, 
as I have never been able to get a strike 


from an artificial bait. A white sucker from 
5 to 8 inches long, starting the hook from the 
underside extending thru both lips, furnishes 
a firm hold and permits the bait to breathe. 
And see that the hook comes thru far enough 
so that when the fish swallows the bait that 
there will be sufficiency of steel to hook him. 

There should be a wire gimp from a foot to 
15 inches long, and a swivel, copper wire is 
best. Water should be clear; it is a waste 
of time to fish for pike when the water is 
muddy. The line should be supplied with a 
cork, and if the stream is deep, the bait 
should extend down some 3 to 4 feet. If the 
water is very clear it is better to put the bait 
out in a place as free from logs and brush 
as possible and get back, as he is not likely 
to bite when he can look up and see you. If 
you are in a boat and want to put a set out, 
it may be tied to a limb hanging over the 
water by using a couple of short strings. In 
order that the fish may get lots of line when 
he takes the bait, wrap the line around the 





is going to be over. 


market of the old-time South. 


call to go on the last long trail. 





Down on the River Caleasieu 


HE river Calcasieu looks like black coffee and smells like the floating gardens of 
Old Mexico. It slides along, sleepily, under live oaks draped in mournful gray 
Spanish moss, which sways in the soft breeze and makes one wonder when the funeral 


Like all rivers of the Louisiana cypress country in the Mississippi Delta it har- 
bors at least one snake and one ’gator for every foot of its length I think. 

Its gloomy moss-hung reaches under the flat-topped cypress trees are so lonely 
that they make one shiver and expect awful things to happen; its cane breaks and 
saw grass patches seem to hold sinister menace; altogether it is a creepy place in 
spots and its dark waters are sluggish as slow flowing oil. 

Yet it is not as bad as it is painted and it needs only close acquaintance to become, 
in a way, a companionable sort of stream. 

And so I found it, years ago when I drifted thru that Southland made romantic by 
dead and gone pirates and deep-sea buccaneers who roamed abroad unmolested and 
robbed and murdered right merrily as they sailed. 

Eastward a bit is the country of “Evangeline” over in the Bayou Teche, the Bayou 
La Fouche and all the rest of the ’gator-infested “cajin” country that is steeped in 
romance and traditions of the Old South of French and Spanish days. 

As I roamed here I came upon an old white-haired negro who sat upon a cypress 
stump and dangled a line in the coffee-black flood of the River Calcasieu, as con- 
tent in the hot blaze of July sun as any basking alligator. 

He was fishing for bream—a bass-like fish as big as your hand and the fittest 
thing for broiling o’er a bed of coals in the open as ever you may look upon. 

Somehow, the urge came across and I joined this old black man, who’d come over 
from Africa in his boyhood days, one of a cargo of black humanity in the stinking hold 
of an infamous “blackbirder” who trafficked in human flesh to be sold on the slave 


There beside the slow Calcasieu, in the hot July sun, I fished for little bream and 
talked with this black savage, so full of years and waiting, now a free man, for the 


I talked away the lagging hours with him, visiting man-to-man, while we slowly 
annexed a goodly string of bream for evening feasting. 

I’ve had lots of more exciting fishing experiences, but never one so restful, so 
languid, so typically Southern and suggestive of felt, but unseen, romance—of whis- 
pered stories, swashbucklers,. ghosts and bloody pirates. 

It was an afternoon to remember, that little fishing party with old Unc’ Joe, beside 
the slow, back flood of the river Calcasieu. 


Ext CoMANCHO. 
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JAMISON 


BARBLESS HOOKS 


For All Kinds of Fishing 


They catch more fish because of better 
penetration and because they do not cut or 
tear. They dono injury to small fish, and 
thus help preserve the fishing. They are 
humane, sportsmanlike and effective. Every 
Sportsman should use them and many thou- 
sands do. We guarantee absolute satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Do not fail to take 
a supply with you on your vacation. 
Returning small fish uninjured will add 
much pleasure to your trip. 


















Shannon and 
Jamison Patents 


The Barbless Hook Shannon Twin Spin- 
ner. The greatest of all casting or trolling 
baits, Weedless but a sure fish getter. Red, 
Yellow or White Feather Fly. Price each 
85 cents. 





Barbless Hook Wet Trout and Bass Flies, 
Highest Quality. 24 patterns. No. 4, No. 6, 


No. 8, No. 10, and No. 12 hook. Five for 
$1.00 or $2.25 per dozen. 
Barbless Hook Dry Flies, nosnell. Highest 


Quality. 12 patterns, No. 8, No. 10, No. 12 
and No. 14. Four for $1.00 or $2.50 per 
dozen. 


Barbless Hook Spinner Flies, Highest 
Quality No. 4, No. 6and No. 8 ringed hooks. 
Four for $1.00 or $2.50 per dozen. 


Barbless Hook Inverted Bass Flies, No. 
1/0 Ringed Hook, no Snell. Highest Qual- 
ity. 14 patterns. Each 35 cents, $4.20 
per dozen. 





Patented in U.S. and Great 
Britain, 1924 






Ringed Barbless Hooks (cut shows No. 


1/0). Nos. 8 and 6, 20c doz. Nos. 4 and 2, 
25c dozen. No. 1/0, 30c doz. No. 3/0, 35c 
doz. No. 4/0, 40c doz. No. 5/0, 50c doz. 


Special Barbless Hooks for Al Foss and 
yi ia aiae Baits — 35c 1/2 doz. 60c 
daoz. 


Turned-Down-Eye Barbless Hooks, for 
fly tying, Nos. 8, 10, 12 and 14, 25c doz. 
$1.75 per 100. 


Same in Extra Light Wire and Tapered Eye, 
30c doz., $2.00 per 100 

















CHARTER Catalog of Barbless Flies, and 
Hooks, Shannon Twin Spin- 
ners, Coaxer Baits, Silk Cast- 
ing Lines, etc. Testimonials 


THE 


W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. D 
739 S. California Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















| Twenty-five pounds of fighting pike. 
D. < 





tip of the pole a number of times until a 


small ball is formed and so wrapped that iii 77 es 


a 


when it is pulled it will slip or unwind. 

The best places for pike depends on the 
time of the year. We fish deep water in early 
spring and late fall, and shallow water in 
spring while other fish are spawning. 

The pike is a self-willed fish and when he 
takes the bait he wants to do with it just as 
he pleases. Generally he takes it off into 
deep water, settles to the bottom, scales and 
swallows, after which he starts to move away. 


| This is the time to set the hook. Many inex- 
| perienced and anxious fishermen pull too 


soon, and take the bait away from the fish be- 


| fore he has disposed of it and have for their 
| mistake either an empty hook or a dead bait. 
| Do not be in too much of a hurry. 


In playing it is necessary to keep a taut 


| line every second of the battle, any slack 
may end in losing your catch, for if the hook 











(Photo by 
J. McKee) 


is set in the thin part of the mouth, and it 


| often is, when he is brought to gaff there 


will be a hole torn as large as a 25-cent piece. 
Many fine fellows are lost in landing just as 
they are brought to the edge of the water. 
When the fish is part way out of the water, 
and has no longer the water resistance, his 


| slaps are so rapid and hard that the outfit will 


| give way somewhere. 


Always when fishing 


| for pike have a gaff-hook. Do not attempt to 


catch him about the mouth or gills with the 
hands, both are well supplied with the sharp- 


| est teeth. 


It has been c'aimed by our fishing writers 


| that the pike will not, like the bass, come up 


and attempt to shake the hook out or will not 
break water; there must be some mistake, as 


| my experience fails to establish this laziness 


in the pike, but rather the reverse. I am 


| safe in saying that I have seen them two or 


three times their length in the air, and it is 
very seldom I have caught one that has had 


|a chance to show himself, but that he came 
| out of the water a number of times before 
| he was landed. 


A large creek chub or a sunfish is better 


| than no minnow, but experience has shown 





that white suckers are the best live bait. 

A silverside is good when the water is cold, 
and by the way, there is little use to fish for 
pike after the water gets warm. 

I hear the humming bee, the humming bee, 

Where is my bait? Where’s my pole? 


I am longing for the shade of the old elm tree, 
Down at the old fishing hole. 





Windbreaker 


When you’re out in the cold 
—driving, fishing, tramp- 
ing; in a duck-blind or over 
quail stubble; rain, snow, 
wind—here’s the shirt you 
need. 


A close-woven, khaki-col- 
ored fabric, fleece-lined: 
tough as leather, soft as 
flannel; the wind or wet 
can’t get through. 


The fabric wears indefinite- 
ly; and the shirt is made to 
fit. There are good pockets 
for holding things. 


This is the out-door shirt 
you’ve always wanted; we 
are making it. If your deal- 
er hasn’t it, we will 

send one, prepaid, for eye 
Give us your size. All reg- 
ular sizes 14 to 18. And ex- 
tra sizes 1814 to 20. Use the 
coupon. 





Signal Shirt Gompany 


Racine, Wisconsin 





SIGNAL SHIRT COMPANY, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Enclosed is — for $5.00. 


Town.. 





My dealer doesn’t carry the Windbreaker. His 


Mined wae MONROE, GAME: 6 0 6 05 be ccc cccvon 
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A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the hard- 
est conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red | 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes _ it absolutely 

waterproof. Cap has Fur or Flan- 

nel inside band to be pulled 
down over ears in cold weather. Outside 
rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water or snow running down back of neck, 
This is the best and most practical cap 






ever made for autoist and all who are 
much outdoors. See them at your deal- 
er’s. If he will not supply you we will 


Express or 
Write for 
Auto 


send prepaid on receipt of 
P. O. Money Order for $2.50. \ 
booklet of other styles, including 
Caps. 


Beware of Imitations, Look for Label in every Cap 


Do not send per- 
sonal check 


Mention size 
wanted and your 
dealer's name 


PRICE 
$2.0 


Dept. A 


JONES HAT COMPANY ‘“f,205¢P" 











Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis RHEAD 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on 
its subject. The book contains colored 
plates of over one hundred insects trout 
consume, full charts, etc. Net $3.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 














Arctic JUNIOR’ 
EIDERDOWN 
SLEEPING ROBE 


for that 
Fall Hunt! 


The Woods Arctic 
Junior is essential 
equipment for every 
hunter. It guarantees 
the warm comfortable sleep that assures 
steady nerves and aim. This is the original, 
scientific eiderdown sleeping robe that ex- 
perienced outdoor men and women endorse. 
Beware of cheapimitations and substitutes. 
For use in the far north we recom- 
mend the heavier WOODS ARCTIC 
EIDERDOWN SLEEPING ROBE. 
Write today for FREE Booklet. 
Woods Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
Address Dept. L, Ottawa, Canada 
Factory at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





the 
Pack! Weighs 
but 8% pounds 


rolled up. 


Lightens 
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Letter No. 1088—Cooking the Gar 
Angling Department :—“What would 
one want with a gar after catching him except 


Editor 


to remove him from the water?’’ My answer is. 
why not use him for food? Well, I must confess 
I never ate one and I suspect that you, too, 


would admit the same lack of experience in that 
line. If asked ‘‘why?’ doubtless we would both 
Now, let us take a retropec- 
tive mental tour of the food question as regards 
our prejudices on this question. You doubtless 
remember, as I the time when the butcher 
would freely give to his customers all they de- 
sired of liver, heart, kidneys, sweetbreads and ox- 
tails, as he, as well as the public, regarded these 
things as offal fit only for cats, dogs or the soap 
barrel. Then again, have been told, the 
shad and terrapin of the Susquehanna and Chesa 
peake were used as fertilizers or worked off on 
the hired help as cheap food. Today we find all 
this “‘rejected food’’ on the bill of fare of our 
finest hotels, restaurants and clubhouses as daint- 
to tickle the palates of the most fastidious 
epicures. Now, admitting that these at one time 
despised foods have been elevated to the highest 
pinnacle of gastronomic desires, why doom the 
gar to perpetual ostracism? Upon looking up the 
subject in the encyclopedia I found that the gar 


answer, prejudice. 


do, 


so I 


1esS 


is regarded as a desirable food fish, but con- 
demned for his destruction of other fishes. Have 
also found fishermen about here who claim to 
have eaten this fish and were pleased with it. 
Why not? The gar is a clean feeder and his 


flesh is protected by an armor against any out- 
side attacks. The writer has been an enthusias- 
tic fisherman for more than sixty years, but ow- 
ing to a bad fall on his last trip to the Ozarks 
compelled to go a little on the 
fishing game. Now, I will say that should I be 
able to go out again and catch a gar this is how 
| shall prepare him for eating: First, I shall 
make a deep cut back of his head and hang him 


has been slow 


up by the tail to drain him of all blood. Dur- 
| ing this process it would be best to have him 
covered with paper or something to keep away 
the flies. Then I shall remove his internal works 
and give him a thoro washing. My next move 
will be to stuff him with bread crumbs which 


have been previously seasoned and fried in butter 
or some desirable fat. Sew up the opening. Then 
procure some good mud, clay preferred, and en- 


case him in it. My next move will be to put 
him in a bed of hot ashes and let him roast for 
| an hour or two. I shall expect the heat and mud 


to remove his outer shell and leave me the edible 
to feast on. Should [I have a companion will 
him to share it. Can I shall 
| expect a most palatable dish which will remove 
| all future prejudice. Now, another use 
to I believe he can be put if some enter- 
prising expert tanner can find a way to prepare 
hide commercial 
me that it could be made into water-proof shoes 
well many other useful and orna- 
ments.—E, F. A., Mo. 


part 


invite assure you 


there is 
which 


his for purposes. It seems to 


as as articles 


Answer.—TI wish you all kinds of success with 
your gar-pike experiments. I never tried ’em, I’ll 
admit, never could bring myself to it somehow. 


Granted it is 
them, I am. I 
a snake. No reason for the feeling. 


because I am prejudiced against 
feel toward them as I do toward 
Last summer 
when he 
passed it around I seemed to feel the rolling of a 
fish 


was 


one of the boys cooked a snake, and 


boat on a dead sea swell, and my impulse 
just what it was when the boat. 
| However, my wife tasted, and tho I made some 
|} mean remarks about a woman’s liking for snake, 
was not stirred. I could not eat. Now, when 
try out, in, your gar let us know how 
out. I, at least, shall be interested to 
W. S. 


on board 


she 
you or 
come 


QO. 


you 
| hear. 
Letter No. 1084—Line Manufacturing Secrets 
Wanted 
Editor Angling Department :—Have been fol- 
the outdoor magazines for a long time 
have looked in vain for information—formu- 
| for compounding line and fly-dressing. Can 
| you help me out?—R. A. G., Calif. 
Answer.—There are not many recipes given 
for such formulas as you request, simply because 
the facilities of an amateur for compounding such 
ingredients are inadequate. Again, nearly all 
| dealers have worked out their own formulas, 


lowing 
but 
las 


It is better far for tl 
purchase such 


guarding them jealously. 
angler 


amateur to things rea 
made. This is where a “ready made” is the best 
Says Wells: “The basis of all these wate 


proofing mixtures is what the organic chemistric 
call a ‘drying oil’—usually linseed oil. Oth: 
things are mixed with the oil; what, each make 
keeps as secret as he can. One might as we 
ask a man what he said and did when he propose 
to his wife and expect a full, true and explic 
answer, as to ask a linemaker how he made } 
water-proofing mixture and expect to learn an) 
thing definite from him.” In one of Halford’ 
books “The secret of successful li: 
dressing is contained in the three words, ‘tim: 
‘elbow-grease.’ Experiments with six diffe: 
ent oils tend to show that it is of great impo 
tance that the oils should dry, or, to use a mor 
should oxidize very 
and gradually, and that the admixture of minut 
quantities of litharge, gold size, or other dryer 
harmful more in hastening this oxidizing proces 
than effecting an injurious chemical or corrosiy 
the silk. I have, however, been in 
furmed by an experienced chemist that the gree: 
linseed oil imported from the Baltic has bette 
permanent water-proofing powers tha: 
the ordinary yellow or brown oils which com: 
from Calcutta.” So you see how difficult it is to 
get what you want. As to fly-dope, the basis oi 
all, insofar as I know, is paraffin and benzine. 


we read: 


and 


correct expression, slow 


action on 


and more 


Oo: W. Ss, 2 
Letter No. 1085—Great Pike Questions 
Editor Angling Department:—Do great pik 


shed their teeth regularly? Do you regard the 
green frog as a good bait so far south as this 
state? Is it a good plan to dip the fish in hot 
water before scaling?—A. T. S., Ky. 


Answer.—In “The Book of the Pike,” as pe 
haps you may remember, I discussed quite at 
length this whole matter of ‘‘teeth’” and “sor: 
gums.” I doubt that the fish sheds its teet! 
regularly tho many are torn out in battles as 
~vell as against the lures used by fishermen. Otl 


ers have found what to them was good evidenc 


ot “sore teeth,” but I have not. [ am under the 
impression that if green frogs are common I! 
the waters you fish you will find them good 


bait, at any rate I would try them out thorol) 
I do not use hot water in dressing any fish un 
less taken from stagnant or muddy water, whe: 
tc dip quickly into boiling water, seems to aid the 
flavor Take a from contam 
nated stream, so treat him, and you will be sw 
prised at the improvement. Works with pik« 
too.—O. W. S. 


wonderfully. bass 




















THE FIRST OF THE DAY 
Not so large, but mighty pleasing to tie int 
for a start. 
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Letter No. 1086—Stops Ice Fishing 


itor Angling Department:—I am _ sending | 
1a copy of our shop journal in which you will 3 
ce that the company lake is to be closed to 
fishers hereafter. I wanted to tet you know | 
t you were largely responsible for the closing | 
the lake to winter fishing. Maybe you have | 
gotten our correspondence of a year ago, put 
{1 did was show your letter and tell the boys 
you had seen fishing waters cleaned out by 
shing, and that if we continued we would 
clean ours. It did the business.—L. R. V., 








\nswer.—I certainly congratulate you on aagel 
ghtedness. I can’t understand how men can | 
so selfish as to forget the future in their en- | 
ment of the present. It certainly is refresh- 
to find a community voluntarily moving to 
1 thing so many must be compelled by law to 


O. Vi. 
Follows the clipping: 


“On January 3 the ponds were opened by the 
\Whitin Machine Works for what proved to be 
last ice fishing we will have on them for a 

ng time. There must have been about one hun- 
red fishermen who took advantage of this op- 
rtunty. Several large strings of fish were | 
ught, three groups taking fifty fish each. Aft- 
the fishing was over it seemed to be the con- | 
sensus of opinion among the fishermen that altho 
ere were a number of large pickerel among the | 
itches, there were on the other hand a larger | 
unber than ever of small perch with spawn. | 
The fishermen expressed their almost unanimous 
pinion that it would be a good thing to discon- 
tinue ice fishing for a while, at least. As a re- 
sult. arrangements were made with the Fish and | 
Game Commissioner of Massachusetts to stock 


| 


} 


he ponds and to close them during the winter 
mths.” 


Letter No. 1087—Refinishing Steel Rods 
Editor Angling Department:—-Will you tell 
how to re-enamel a steel rod and where to 
vet the material? Also some information as to 
king on enamel. Could I nickle-plate a rod at | 
me?—W. D., Ga. 


\nswer.—I have used a black enamel put up 


Columbus Specialty Co., Columbus, Ohio, but | —_— 


uderstand the firm has gone out of business; at 
rate recent letters have been returned. I | 
ve gone thru numerous tackle catalogs and | 
can't find it listed. If I were in your place I 
hould write say the Bristol people for instruc- 
tions. The enamel I used needed no baking and 
{ do not think it would be possible to do that 
home, neither would I recommend your try 
to “nickle” a rod.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1088—Crappie Fishing 
Kditor Angling Department :—Will you please 
me something about crappie fishing—live 
its. lures, flies, etc.? Do you consider a min- 
in combination with a spinner better than a 
ner alone?—H. J. K., Mo. 
\nswer.—By far and away the best bait or lure 
crappie is small shiner minnows, the more 
ve the better. Some can be taken on worms, 
course, but he is a minnow-eater. More a bait | 
than an artificial lure lover, tho can be taken 
various lures. A small spinner sometimes is 
d, tho I never thought in combination with a 
minnow more attractive. Is a taker of artifi- 
flies when feeding on or near the surface, tho 
nsiderable skill is required on the part of the 
Ister. Use flies as for black bass, semi-sub- 
ged. I have found Royal Coachman, Profes- 
Scarlet Ibis and such flies O. K. Bucktails, 
with long trailing hairs are fine.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 1089—Getting Out the Line 
iditor Angling Department:—Would be | 
ised to have some information as to best 
hod of increasing cast in fly-fishing. Do I 
I fresh line from the reel at the end of every | 


E. -€:-%, 


\nswer.—Guess I do not just get your trou- 
In fly-fishing it is my habit to begin cast- 
with a line approximately the length of the 
lengthening and shortening line as the exe- 
cies of sport demand. In increasing the line, 
ull out a couple feet with my left hand while 
line is straight out, the lifting of the rod in 
back cast jerks out the slack. Think you 
find that a better method than pulling the 
thread from the reel while the back cast 
stretched out behind. When one has out too 
ich line, he can pull in slack just before he 
s from the water, shooting it out at the end 
the cast. Former method preferable.—O.W.S. 
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Price 
Reduced to 


$57.50 4 


See This New Model 
Especially Designed for Hunters 


Write for information telling you how you can examine this wonderful 
glass before purchasing. Take it to your home, compare it with the best 








you can find elsewhere-—then 


buy what your judgment saysis | Genuine 8-Power Prism Binoculars 
P . * This is a new, genuine 8-power prism Binocular— 
best. This glass isa special fa- not salvaged war goods. It has a large field of view, 
wonderful definition and illumination. Has every ad- 
justment for focusing accurately—precision quality 
‘ ‘ 7 optics. Strong construction, built for hard use; 
We have imported prism binoculars equipped with handsome leather case and straps—a 
at $21.75 up (see illustration and de- nem qretucs ators Svonah manufacturer. Pro- 
— : essionals say 8-power is best for hunt- 
scription). Hunting and target tele- ing. Order now, as quantity is limited. 
scopes, $5 up. Observation and astro- | Prepaid, while they last, only __ 


GUARANTEE 


Send money order or draft andex- 
or we will send 


vorite among hunters. 


nomical telescopes, $35 up. 


. ine this glass, 
You can arrange to examine any of § 0°O'D: If you do not find it worth 


these articles before purchasing. 


for any reason whatever, 





yet the price, or you return it 


your 


money will be promptly refunded. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ‘Arapahoe St. 


Denver, , Colorado 
Importer -- Manufacturer — Est. 31 Years 

















2 + al DELICIOUS 7 », 
SI ushing Tons INSTANT /, ee 
( 


Ready instantly when water is added. 
Absolutely pure coffee-not a substitute! 
ead -com peng weight and 


space Trial size 10 cents. Booklet free. 


. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 








VANISHING TRAILS OF ROMANCE 


A book of Western legends and romances, includ- 
ing tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and 


| Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St. , Denver, Colo. 








By WARREN E. BOYER 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 








Know what it means to fish or hunt 
where you will;to fold up your boatand 
carry it with you wherever you go. 
The new, improved “King” is 
quickly set up and dismantled. 
Water-tight. Substantially built 
for long, faithful service. Two 8-ft. 
air tubes, also neat carrying case, 
standard equipment. Ask your 
dealer or write us for literature. 


KING FOLDING BOAT Co. 
60th ond Lowell Streets, Oakland, Calif. 


(Formerly Kalamazoo, Mich.) 


inside the boat. 


G=BOATS 


Carried by Auto, Train or Pack Horse yA 


Look for the regis- 
Dept. C tered name ‘‘King”’ 


wie 





Inthe Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 


By J. A. McGuire 

Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
pioneers of Colorado, in love andadventure. Beau- | yndertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
——— illustrated with scenic and historic points. | gpecimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 
$2.50 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. DENVER, COLO. 
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JOE WELSH LEADERS 


Joe Welsh’s genuine Telarana Nova Leaders, invisible 
and strong, come in sizes for any fresh-water fish. The 
only leader that has been steadily advertised nationally for 
ten years. 

housands of the best anglers all over the world praise 
them. 25c will bring you a 3-ft. Trout or Bass size, 50c 
for a 6-ft. Also will send (free) card showing the six sizes, 
ving strengths, lengths, etc. Once used always used. 
Fine ; in plain and dropper loops. 
Most dealers have them. If yours doesn’t, tell me. Don't 
et fooled by scrubby imitations, 
he ad genuine Telarana Nova 
=, Welsh Leader, registered in 
nited States, Canada and Great 
ritain, as manufactured by Wil- 


liam Robertson, Glasgow, Scodand. 


JOE WELSH 


Pasadena California 














BINOCULARS 


Brand new. Clear, white 
crystal 8-power ac hromatie 
lenses. French make. Cen- 
tral focusing and width 
adjustment. Large field of 
vision. Ideal for Hunting, 
Camping, Fishing, Hikes, 
etc. Guaranteed perfect. 
Well made and serviceable, 
will last a lifetime. Black 
morocco-covered body. 
Strong case and shoulder 
straps included. Order 
today. 

Satisfaction guaranteed 

or money refunded. 


$8. 75C.0.D. 


D-14 Trenton, N. J. 





8-Power 
BIG VALUE 


BENNER & CO. 








¥ oz.,2% in- 


THE NEw “Y 


The ACE = 
cA Heddon-Stanley Casts tike a bullet! 
metal body, nickel or copper, GENUINE 

red fly,spinners, pork strip DOWAGIAO 


| James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. | 

































NATIONAL 
1\SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camp- 
jing, Trapping stories, and pic- 
| tures, valuableinformation about 
guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, fish and 
ame laws, and a thousand and one 
=—— = elpful hints for sportsmen. National 
: =F, Sportsman tells what to do in the 
E woods, how to cook grub, how to build 
camps and blinds, how to train your 
FA this, dog, how to preserve tro- 
phies, how to start a gun club, how 
to build a rifle range. No book or 
set of books you can buy will give 
you the amount of up-to-date in- 
F\ formation about life in the open 
that you get from a year’s sub- 
scription to the National Sports- 
man. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
"\ man for a whole 
x oe vo on 
.7% with one of our 
. A) handsome’ Mo- 
saic Gold Watch 
Fobs shown here- 
with. Mail your 
order —- our 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. # 
NATIONAL 
PaNAnioNAl 
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Big-Game Fishing Department | 


EDITED BY WILLIAM BARBER HAYNES 
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Devil Fish 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a great lover 
of sea fishing, and during the last thirty 
years have fished the waters of the coast of 
California, including Catalina Island, Van- 
couver Island, and much of the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast bordering on the United States, 
including the East Coast of Florida. While I 
have had some rather exciting experiences at 
times, perhaps the most thrills came last sum- 
mer in a fight a party of eight of us had 
here with a devil fish. These giant skates 
visit our shores during the warm months at 
times in great numbers, and when they are 
in they frequently play havoc with small 
boats by fouling their anchor lines. When 
this occurs the occupants of the boats cut 
their lines as quickly as possible. Sometimes 
when the boat is a small one, the devil fish 
pulls it under before the line can be cut. 

The experience eight of us had last sum- 
mer fighting one of these monsters will never 
be forgotten. This pirate fouled the line of 
a 35-foot launch near where our launch was 
anchored. As soon as it found it was fouled 
it started for the open sea, picking up the 
line of another launch on the way, leaving 
both launches in tow. We raised our anchor 
and followed. The launch which was picked 
up last, disengaged itself, leaving only the 
one launch in tow. We soon overhauled the 
launch in tow and passed the anchor line 
with the devil fish over to our launch, as the 
occupants of the first launch did not want any 
more of it. Eight of us fought this fish in 
relays of four men on the line at a time, for 
over two hours, the fish having taken us far 
out to sea. We succeeded in getting our 
launch near enough to the monster to get a 
large shark hook and a large gaff into him, 
having three lines instead of one made fast. 


» We were all pretty well exhausted by this 


Pork Rind Bait S~-<# | 


time, and made all lines fast to the towing 
post of our launch, believing the three lines 
would hold the fish, as he also showed signs 
of being tired. In this, however, we were mis- 
taken. One more quick movement of the fish, 
and all lines parted, two of them, being win- 
dow sash cord, and one a new manila rope, 
such as is used for anchor lines for a 35-foot 
boat. The fish was about 16 feet wide and 
of about the same length, weighing perhaps 
This is not a large fish as’ devil 


two tons. 

fish go. I have seen them much 1 arger. 
Texas. Gro. M. Crate. 
Note.—A devil fish is a giant ray that is fre- 

quently found in southern waters. They are 

big, flat, leathery looking and powerful and are 


not all like the popular idea. of a devil fish with 
the octopus shape and the crawly legs.—W.B.H. 


Florida’s Fish 


Florida has more miles of seacoast than 
any other state in the Union—in fact, nearly 
twice as many miles. She has more miles on 
the Gulf Coast than California has on the 
Pacific, and more than 700 miles on the At- 
lantic, not to speak of the Gulf Stream, 
which bounds Florida on the south. As 
might be expected, she has a large variety of 
fish. The Enc yclopedia Americanna fixes the 
number of varieties at 500—and a California 
tuna has been caught in Miami waters since 
the encyclopedia was published. (The ad- 
vertisement of Florida is certainly quite suc- 
cessful when a tuna will come all the way 
from California to see if the stories are true.) 
Among the many varieties are the best of the 
game fish and the best of the food fish, while 
some are good to eat as well as to catch. 





Any person who desires to catch fish can find 
anything he wants in Florida. 

A whale weighing 25 tons was recently 
caught not far from Miami, and a sun fish 
that weighed a ton was caught still closer to 
Miami. (The morning papers said the sun 
fish weighed a ton, while the afternoon paper 
put it at 10,000 pounds. But that is a smal! 
discrepancy in fish stories—many fish shrink 
more than one-half between the time when 
they are caught and the time when they are 
weighed.) Then we have moon fish for those 
who do not care to angle for anything so 
large as a sun fish; and star fish for those 




















A RECORD 
Caught off Miami, Fla., Feb. 5, 1925, by Ma 
Neuburger of New York. Mr. Neuburger is 
member of the Miami Anglers’ Club, in whic 
organization this fish won the prize for the 1924 
25 season. The big fish weighed 95 pounds an 
measured 8 feet long. This sailfish was beaten i 
weight by only one other ever caught on the At 
lantic Coast. That one was pictured and d: 
scribed in our May, 1925, number, but the recor 
on it is unofficial. The picture shows Mr. Neu 
burger (standing) and his boatman. 


SAILFISH 
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have angel fish for the ladies and devil fish 


for the men—everyone to his taste. We have 


who are more timid. We have the tarpon, the | 
sail fish, and the bone fish. Then, too, we | 


cold fish for the gold bugs, silver fish for the | 


:ilverites, and the Spanish mackerel for the 
bi-metallists. 


The Spanish mackerel is a very interesting | 


fish. Its belly is a silver color and it has two 
rows of gold spots down each side—and, still 
more strange, there is about sixteen times as 
much silver as gold on the fish. 

Our fish products amount to about $15,000,- 
000 a year—that is, our seafood yields that 
sum, and it is nearly all fish, the rest being 
made up of oysters, clams, and shrimp. And, 
it must be remembered that our fish product 
is all velvet. The farmers in the agricultural 
states must fence in and feed their cattle and 
the hogs. When a farmer sells a steer or pig, 


he first calculates the cost of food and care, | 


and counts as profit any balance that re- 
mains. Our fish give us no trouble; 


they are | 


born without our knowledge, they feed them- | 


selves and stay out until they are ready for 
the table. Then they come in schools, colleges 
and universities. 


Anyone who desires to find rest and recrea- | 


tion can find his heart’s desire anywhere in 
Florida, and no where better than in Miami, 
where he can have the glorious sunshine, 
healing breezes, and invigorating surf thrown 


in. No trouble to find the place—just follow | 


the crowd. WitiiAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 
Note.—As this number goes to press the sad 
news of Mr. Bryan’s death is flashed to us by 
wire. A vigorous, earnest example of religious 
and patriotic zeal, William Jennings Bryan’s loss 
to this country is a national misfortune.—Editor. 





The Savage Barracuda 


The Florida barracuda is not esteemed as 
a food fish. In this he differs from the Pa- 
cific Coast barracuda, that is well and fa- 
vorably regarded as a table fish. 

The Florida fish is bigger, coarser and very 
smelly. Usually he has on his person some- 
where, black markings in the form of 
blotches, placed anywhere with no system. 
Those big black spots may be anywhere 
along his sides, or may be absent entirely. 
And the barracuda might be anywhere that 
the water is salt. 

Kingfish may be in well defined grounds, 


except a few strays that are traveling. The| 


erouper haunts the reefs. If you want dol- 
phin you will find him far toward the Gulf 
Stream, but all this ground is home to the 
barracuda. 

Gulf Stream, reef and inside the keys, 
where the little channels run in shallow wa- 
ter, is home sweet home to this devil of 
the ocean, this muskellunge-like raider that 
can outsavage the savagest fish that swims 
ur seas, and that is saying quite a lot. 


W. B. H. 





Fish Bites 


Dear Mr. Haynes:—I note your question on 


vhat bit Frank Schory and I enclose a clip- | 
ping showing that a barracuda could do it if | 


e got it in his teeth. W. C. Bates. 


Ii}. 


THE CLIPPING 
San Juan, Porto Rico, May 23. 


While swimming here 
tlessas, schoolboy, was bitten on 
rm by a fish known as the “ 
m was amputated today. 
his disproves a local belief that bathers 


barracuda.” The 


-(A. P.) — 
yesterday Lorenzo | 
the left | 


e not attacked by this fish during months, | 


ie names of which do not contain the letter 
Within two years two have died from 
ie bite of this fish. 
Note.—There isn’t any doubt but that a barra- 
ida could damage a swimmer but I want to see 
scratches on the bone and then do some 
iessing on the Schory case.—W. B. H. 














If you are going into the woods for the first time, 











‘ For the first trip 
of the new hunter 


make sure that you have the right clothes. 


Duxbak garments are stormproof. They will keep 
you dry when those in an ordinary suit are wet, 
cold, and uncomfortable. 
made of two layers of rainproofed material and 
Duxbak trousers are reinforced in the same way 


at those points where protection is needed. 


There is fullness to allow freedom for every movement— 
liberal pockets—substantial convex buttons that were built 
for cold, stiff fingers—tight buttoning collars and cuffs— 
and a world of comfort in every Duxbak garment made. 


Write for the 1925 Duxbak Style 
Book showing the various Duxbal. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 





4 Noyes St. Utica, N.Y. 
(Established 1904) 


TRADE MARK 


For the Duxbak coat is 
















25-year reputation. 


THE CARBIDE 


NT SEARCH 





"HUNTERS HEAD LIGHT 


Will attract eyes of animals as if by magic. It 
has no equal for hunting Coon, Opossum, Vermin 
and Predatory Animals; Trapping; Camping; 
Target Practice; Archery, etc. Pure white lignt; 
shines 300 to 600 feet; will not blow out; econom- 
ical and durable. Double Lensinterchangeable 
from a floodlight to searching beam. Note the 
hinged Bull’s-eye Lens and Darkening Door. 


Reflector 34-inch, solid nickel silver. Head Strap fits any hat or cap. 
Generator absolutely automatic; hooks over top of trousers, belt or 
pocket. Gas Hose special Non- Kinkable. Sold by leading dealers. Ask 
for the “Brilliant Search Light.” 


Name trade-marked, backed by our 


LIA SAFE POWERFUL oePenoacte! fy 
% 








We also ship direct, C.O.D.,if you wish. Price Gelearal 1. 99. 75. Money re- 


funded if not satisfied. Send for free catalog. 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 


508 So. Dearborn St., 


Dept. 4 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Conducted by CLaupEe P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 











Maine Vacation Tours 


TACATION geography is now the most in- 
teresting subject before the American 
traveler. It represents all the information on 
the character of America’s playgrounds, the 
topography, whether seashore, lakelands, des- 
ert, mountains, altitude and climate; the 
fauna represented by its fish, birds, big and 
small game; its accessibility for outing pur- 
poses; its motor highways, railways, and 
trails and its proximity to centers of popu- 
lation; and the improvements which have 
been established for creature comfort—hotels, 
resorts, camp colonies, public motor camping 
grounds and the supply points for “jumping 
off” on wilderness jaunts. 

Vacation geography answers all the ques- 
tions of where you can go to get maximum re- 
turns on your vacation investment of time 
and money; it answers your queries on what 
there is to see, the kinds of fishing and hunt- 
ing and the opportunities for the enjoyment 
of every outdoor hobby—motoring, boating, 
camping, canoeing, swimming, photography 
and plain “rubber-necking.” You must know 
intimately the type of country you are going 
into to make feasible your vacation trip 
whether it be motor camping or touring, travel 
by rail, horseback, lake or river cruising, by 
pack train, paddling your own canoe or go- 
ing afoot. 


EVER before have the American people 
had so universal a knowledge of their 
own native land as now. They are studying 
maps, guidebooks and the come-on stuff of the 
aggressive publicity organizations and, what 





ants 
~ 2 





Claude P. Fordyce 














Hunting with a movie is thrilling sport 


is most important, they are putting their 
swivel-chair dreams into active realization 
and actually coming to know their own coun- 
try. The slogans “You Sing ‘America,’ Why 
Not See It?” and “See America First” are 
being rapidly put into effect for, as one writ- 
er said, we Americans are “Seeing America 
First—At Last,” and by the millions every 
season, 

If you are to get the biggest returns from 


oe oe tee 


» 
eV 


Every bit of outdoor life tells a movie story 


your journeying—know your stuff—learn al! 
about the country you can before you go. 
about its geography, its most interesting va 
cation objectives, its peoples, industries and 
history, by all means take time to enjoy yout 
self. The fellow who “steps on the gas” 
doesn’t get much out of a vacation excep! 
neurasthenia, but the man who travels right 
ly gets days of the richest human experienc: 
a re-creation of body, mind and soul, his va 
cation is an interesting travelog which, i 
retrospection, goes far to combat the drudg: 
and evils of his workaday existence. 

The state of Maine is well known as bein 
one of the oldest vacation playgrounds in th 
country. Situated as the most northern of th: 
New England states between the Atlanti 
Ocean and the Dominion of Canada, it 
readily accessible to our great eastern ce! 
ters of population and being graced with th 
ideal physical makeup with seashore, vas 
forests, gently rolling hills, mountains an 
lakes, with surpassing fishing and huntin: 
the Pine Tree State tours offer today sufi 
cient wilderness allurements to tempt tl 
most critical and blasé trave'er. Maine 
essentially a resort state ranging all the wa 
from the palatial hotel at the seashore to t! 
log cabin camps of the mountains of t! 
northwest and the great hunting and cam 
ing localities of the north woods. 

Its length of 303 miles and width of 2! 
miles, making a total of 33,040 square mi 
of terrain, offers an ideal combination of hil 
and mountains, dotted with resorts. It is tl 
haunt of bears, moose and deer. Vast fo: 
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second growth pine, of spruce and | 


jirch, with a fine primeval forest in its | 


rortadec"tst we've’ | The Colorado De Luxe Auto Tent 


{ water surface, 1,500 lakes of great 
and famed for their fish, make this | 
ideal for the recreation needs for the | 
family. 
Ni \INE offers two types of recreational at- | 
1¥% | -actions at their best—the north woods | 
» and the seashore life. Maine’s sea 
( has more good harbors than any other | 
of the whole Atlantic Coastal line. The 
air line from Eastport to Portsmouth direct 
18 miles but on account of the indenta- | 
on the coast the land line is in reality 
2500 miles in length and with innumerable 
resort headquarters for sea fishing, and all 
seaside sport proclivities. 

ihe height of land begins near the source | 
of the Magattaway River (altitude 2,000 feet) 
and extends across the state northwest to | 
Mars Hill. North of this divide the country | 
; drained by the St. John’s River and its | 
tributaries and south of the divide the drain- | 
age is by the Penobscot, which is so famous | 
for its salmon fishing, by the Kennebec, the | 
Saint Croix and Androscoggin Rivers, which | 
are all rapidly flowing streams. Most of the | 
state is moderately hilly. The most noted 
mountain is Katahdin (5,385 feet) located in | 
the central portion of the state. Other high 
peaks are Abraham (3,387 feet) and Biglow | 
(3.600 feet) and others. 
The southern half of the state is a com- | 
bination of seashore, mountains and _ hilly 
lakelands, and is gridironed with excellent | 
highways connecting hundreds of fine re- | 
sorts; much of the northern interior is a | 
wilderness and not opened to motor traffic. | 
You can project in this state most any type 
of outing you want ranging from the ultra | 


fashionable, cosmopolitan seashore resort or | 1640 Lawrence St. “THE QUALITY HOUSE” Denver, Colorado 


hotel to exploratory canoe or foot tours into 


the great north woods hunting, fishing or | 


camping. 


HERE are several trunk line motor tours | 


which will take you into characteristic 
and worth-while vacation country. (a) The 
Coast Line tour from Portsmouth to Eastport 
on the Atlantic Highway; (b) the Portland- 
Quebec tour which brings you, by slight de- 
tours, to some of the largest groupings of 
Maine’s best lakes; and (c) the Bangor- 
Dominion-Calais loop tour takes you far north 
into the wildest region of the state. A glance 
at the map will show you the vast network 
xcellent highways in the southern half 
he state and the vast wilderness of the 
northern portion. 

'he Coast Line tour (a) starts with Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and the mileage to Portland is 
2. miles; Portland to Rockland is 84.8 
miles; Rockland to Belfast 27.6 miles; Bel- 
to Ellsworth 50.4 miles (side trip to 
Bar Harbor and the Lafayette National 
P : Ellsworth to Calais 127.3. miles. 
P nd is the gateway to the Maine coast 

situated on Casco Bay, which contains 


suntains literally come down to the sea, 
of the widest known and most popular 
er places on the coast, and Mount Des- | 
land contains the only National Park 
{ the Mississippi River. Old Orchard, 
! 12 miles south of Portland, is one of | 
mous beaches of America. 

Portland-Quebee tour follows State | 
iy No. 20. Mileages—Portland to 
own, 37 miles; detour to Sebago Lake. 


is 16 miles from Portland. one of the | PTIT TTI 


original homes of the land-locked sal- 
nd there is also good trout, pickerel 
ss fishing in the adjacent Long Lake. 
is also some deer hunting. Lewistown 
custa is 76 miles; Augusta to Skowhe- 
> 39.8 miles. One can continue on to 


slands. Beyond is Boothbay Harbor. | 
‘larbor on Mount Desert Island where | 


ley and the famous Rangeley Lakes lo- | 





The Best Auto 
Camping Tent 
Water and mildew- 
proof thruout includ- 


ing floor. Bobbinet 
screened windows 























| mr and front opening. 

"} #/— > ies. | ae ia re : Supported by a metal 

a oa a | tabs Se tubing frame at eaves 

d ) ee he] inserted in a canvas 

a Sin 2 w= pocket on exterior of 

Reduced Net Cash Prices f.0.b. Denver tent. Only one joint- 

Ground Height Eaves ene ot ed center pole “— 

Size Center Size Water- quired. Can be erect- 

proofed ed or taken down in 

7x7 ft. 7' 6" 3' 6" $23.00 iwo minutes. Guar- 

9x9 ft. 8' of 4' 6" 30.00  anteed in every par- 

9x11 ft. 8' 6" 5' 0" 38.00 ticular. Made in 
Height to eaves on all sizes 6' 3". three sizes. 





DEALERS: If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Us 


Exclusive Territory in We sell direct to the consumer (if there is no dealer in your 
Some Localities open. town) the best and most complete line of Tents and Auto 


Write today for our * : 
giisaniiinn Seanastiinm, Camp Supplies at prices guaranteed to be the lowest, qual- 
ity considered. 











Write for Illustrated Net Priced Catalog No. 35A-25 


The Colorado Tent #Awnin¢ Co. 














The Jim-Harry 
Auto Camp Bed 


is the latest, most compact, most convenient 
Camp Bed (pat. pending). It’s a one piece 
bed, which includes a warm, comfortable 
mattress pad—folds 6 by 7 by 44% in. Ship- 
ping weight—44 lbs. Will fit into any touring 
or sedan car, in the tent or home. Write for 
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| WITH PATENTED circular. Price $18. Sold only by 

STEEL TELESCOPE FRAME 

DENVER TENT AND AWNING. COMPANY The Johnson Auto Top Shop 

aot woe , 207 N. Victoria Avenue 

Pueblo, Colo. 
THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 

Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be without 


it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLO. 


| eee 


Six Years with the Texas Rangers—1875 to 1881 | 
By CAPT. JAMES B. GILLETT 


We have a limited number of copies of this very popular book, 
which sells regularly at $2.50, but which we are selling out at a 
special price of $1.75, postpaid. A book that will appeal to every- 
one interested in Western life. It is the most absorbing narrative 
yet written on this subject. Describes in detail the great gun fight 
that wiped out the Sam Bass gang, the most thrilling tale ever pub- 
lished in book form. Covers range life completely. It will grip and hold 
ee from start to finish, detailing with vivid realism the life of those 
—_=— — ard-riding, straight-shooting, keen-eyed guardians of the Texas 
Frontier. Illustrated with photos of Western frontiersmen. 332 pages, cloth-bound. As our supply 
is limited, better rush your order by return mail. Either C. O. D. or cash with order. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1.75 (or send C. O. D.) for “Six Years with the Texas Rangers.” 
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ROAD LEGEND 
Concrete Roads 


Through Routes 
Other Th 


Road Distances in Miles a 
STATE HIGHWAYS 


The State Highways of this state are posted with 
official markers telling direction and distances 
On this map the State Highways are designated 
by thew number in a smail square thus 


MIDGET POLE MARKINGS 
MILEAGE MAP OF THE other posted Toads wth the name used fo des L 


ignate them on the map. The official marker 


ts shown if posted along their routes. A key letter 
and figure show the location of trails onthe map. 
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(Copyrighted by Clason Map (0.) 


The map on this page is the thirteenth in a series now appearing in Outdoor Life. Each 
month the tourist, autocamper and outdoorsman will be given a map covering one of the 
states or principal highways, each well worth saving for future use. Readers desiring a 
transcontinental map may obtain same by enclosing a 2-cent stamp to Outdoor Life. 
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ed in the western portion of the state near 
New Hampshire boundary. Here you 
the square-tailed trout and land-locked 
yn, deer and bear huntine and partridge 

ting. There are many log cabin camps 
and in fact this region is the best equipped 
section of the state as far as accommodations 
are concerned altho the better known and 
most frequently visited regions elsewhere 
have excellent and entirely sufficing accom- 
modations. 





prRoM Skowhegan to Moose River it is 75 
miles, from which one can reach the most 
famous of all of Maine’s lakes—Moosehead 
Lake. This is the largest inland lake in New 
England east of Champlain and the sportsman 
will revel in the salmon, togue and trout 
fishing. This is the starting point for some 
fifty canoe trips, and includes the famous 
Allagash canoe cruise. Moosehead is the 
heart of the best hunting country and is sup- 
plied with many camps. There is deer, some 
bear hunting and duck and partridge shoot- 











Northeast Harbor over the entrance to Somes 
Sound, with outer isles beyond—Lafayette Na- 
tional Park 





ing. The Dead River region is honeycombed 
with streams and lakes with excellent trout, 
salmon, perch and pickerel fishing and deer 
and bear hunting. From Moose River to 
Quebec City is 116 miles. The Belgrade 
Lakes are north of Augusta on Route No. 20, 
and furnish the finest small-mouth bass, land- 
locked salmon, trout and perch fishing and 
fair deer hunting and good partridge shoot- 
ing. There are many hotels and camp colo- 
nies, 

The Bangor-Dominion-Calias tour mileages 
are Bangor to Howland, 37 miles; Howland 
to Macwahoc, 33 miles; Macwahoc to Ash- 
land, 66 miles; Ashland to Fort Kent, 50 
miles; Fort Kent to Madawaka, 19 miles; 
Madawaka to Hamlin, 22 miles; Hamlin to 
Easton, 32 miles; Easton to Houlton, 36 
miles; Houlton to Topsfield, 47 miles, and 
lopsfield to Calais, 36 miles. From Topsfield 
we get into the Grand Lakes group and 
ind Lake Stream via Princeton. This re- 

furnishes some of the best land-locked 
non fishing in the state and also good 

k and lake trout fishing, deer and bear 
ting and duck shooting. 


LAFAYETTE NATIONAL PARK 
? AFAYETTE National Park is the only 


has about 10,000 acres and includes the 
imit of Mount Desert Island, Maine. It 

tends from within a mile of Bar Harbor on 
— to a mile of Seal Harbor on the 
- 


Chere are six mountains in the park: Cadil- 











Comfortable Camping 
Guaranteed DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


Whall’s Utility Tents 


are so constructed that they 
can be set up and taken down 
by one person in less than five 
minutes 





+ 


PERFECTION CAPE 
Defy the Elements— 
Carry a Rain Coat in Your Pocket 


Packs 8x4x1 inches in Athol 


LeatherCase. Weighs 20 ozs. Stormproof and Bugproof, 


Sewed-in Floor, Steel Stakes, 
Mosquito Netting,Jointed Pole 
and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR 
in a Comfort Sleeping 
It Fits the Running Board Pocket 


Metropolitan. Camp Goods 
have stood the test for 30 years 
and are recommended by 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers as the most reliable for 
outdoor purposes. 





Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, 
Poquaig Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 
Pads and Overland Auto Beds. 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESSES 


Athol, Mass. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Go., 
























“ national park east of the Mississippi Riv- | 
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CATALOG OF 


Army Goops 
BARGAINS 


Shirts, Pants, Boots, Shoes, 

Blankets, Tents, Guns, Harness, 
Tools—hundreds of articles you can 
use. Government’s sacrifice saves you 
money. Write for Catalog, Free. 

















FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 


Scientifically Correct 
IS, No dead air spaces to absorb 
moisture and odors. Every part 
can be sunned or washed. 
Weighs 5lbs.;warm as 30lbs. 
of blankets. No hooks, strings 
m or crude contraptions. 


Order Today— Price $25 


Money Back Guarantee 









Mirakel 5x ‘Prism Binocu- 


a genuine Jena; Ex- $22.50 


plorers 5 oz. with case, ESTABLISHED (8 
Fiala High-grade. 22-cal. combi- Kemmeen S08t. 303 Bex 1835, RICHMOND ¥ 


nation Rifle and Pistol, with $18 Deere 
3 barrels. A $30 Rifle---- KODAK FINISHING for the AMATEUR 


Camping, Hunting, Touring, Engi- | Photographer, camera man. K. F. developing, 3c 
neering and Exploring Equipment. | roll, Prints, 2c each, any size. Quick service. 


Let us furnish estimates. JOHNSON STUDIO 
FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 


M v ° e . ° ° 
E-25 Warren St. New York | Stalking Big Game With a Camera in Africa 
By MARIUS MAXWELL 

The author spent many months in Africa for the 
purpose of photographing animals in their native 
haunts, and this book is a record of his adventures 
while capturing the photographs, together with 77 
| most extraordinary illustrations. On this trip no 
| animal was shot except for food or to save human 
lives, and the photographs which the author secured 
are wonderful—his experiences most interesting. 311 
pages. $9 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 1824 Curtis St., 
Denver, Colo. 








Brownsville, Tenn. 























Ole Evinrude’s 
New Quick Detachable 


ROWBOAT MOTOR | Zz 
Get more fun out of your vacation this year. Take Comfortable 


thethrillof motor boating with you wherever you go. 
Elto attaches instantly (without tools) to any boat. 
This wonderful little 3 H. P. Motor is— 


FAST—POWERFUL 
EASY TO CARRY 


Weighs less than 171bs. per H.P. Has 
these exclusive features — Propello 
Pump, Instant Easy Starting, an Ex- 
tra Horse Power, Much More Speed, 
Safe Rudder Steering, Fits Carrying 
Case without taking apart. 














inside yc 
automobile 





The Champion Auto Bed may 


be installed inside without inyur- 


Hudson. Essex ing your car. 


and Buick Beds 


Write for FREE Catalog pa — A real bed, comfortable for two persons. 
See how easily you can own an Elto. accion I hak te 
See whyit is the safest Motor for all preparation S Out of sig yw when not in use. 


the family — the fastest on the water, 
and the easiest tostart. Write today. 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. 
Dept.42 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pat. Pending 


California Artistic Metal & Wire Co. 


355 Seventh Street - San Francisco, Cal. 
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lac (formerly Green) highest point on the 
Atlantic coast; Champlain (formerly New- 
port), fartherest east of all; Flying Squad- 
dron (formerly Dry); Jordan, Pemetic and 
Sargent. Kebo Mountain and Brown Moun- 
tain are just outside of the park. 

There are a number of lakes which give 
excellent fishing as they are stocked by the 
government and _ state hatcheries. Among 
them are Eagle, Jordan, Long, Echo, Bubble, 
and Little Meadow. 

The tract is rugged, partly wooded and 
picturesque in the extreme; it is of great 
scientific interest in that its lofty summits, 
gorges and drainage areas show in enduring 
granite the mark of the glacial trowel. 

Mount Desert at one time belonged to the 
Crown of France, later coming to the Prov- 
ince, and then the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. The reservation was made not 
alone for the purpose of preserving these 
features for public use and enjoyment, but to 
commemorate the discovery 6f Mount Desert 
Island by Samuel de Champlain, who as the 
trusted lieutenant of Sier de Monts, first 
landed on this island while exploring the 
Maine coast in September, 1604. Thru the 
patriotism and generosity of the owners, 
known collectively as the Hancock County 
Trustees of Public Reservations, the lands 
were presented to the United States for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the public. The 
creation of this park extends the national park 
service for the first time to the Atlantic coast. 


AMPING is very popular for the tourist 
and the Lafayette National Park officers 
and ranger staff will assist and advise camp- 
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ers as to sites on mountain, shore or in the 
forest. 

The Kebo Valley golf course of eighteen 
holes situated at the base of the mountains 
is a very attractive spot. 

There are 300 miles of trails and bridal 
paths leading to all parts of the island, in- 
cluding mountain summits; from these auto- 
mabiles are excluded. The Morrell Park rid- 
ing school is just outside the National Park, 
and is well equipped. 

At the Building of Arts many of 
world’s famous artists may be heard. 

The United States Naval Radio Station at 
Otter Cliffs is of interest to visitors and only 
a few minutes drive from the park. 

The Sier de Monts Spring is a very beauti- 
ful spot surrounded by mountains, and is 
visited by hundreds of visitors each year. 

Bar Harbor is within one mile of the park, 
and is Maine’s most famous coast resort. It 
can be reached by rail, boat or motor. By 
auto, leaving the main land one crosses the 
new concrete and steel bridge and from this 
point it is only a few miles to Bar Harbor. 
By the shore road one goes by The Ovens 
and the Cathedral Rock and many other 
points of interest. Along the east coast one 
finds many more interesting points. Among 
them are Anemone Cave, Great Head, Thun- 
der Hole, Profile Rock and Balance Rock. 

All classes of people can find accommoda- 
tions in Bar Harbor. There are a number of 
hotels, among them The Malvern, St. Saveur 
and Annex, Newport House, Belmont and 
Lorraine. At the corner of Main Street and 
Park Road is the Publicity Office where in- 
formation will be cheerfully given. 


the 
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Emergency Medicines for Campers 
Dr. F. B. Young 


ig IS wholly probable that some members 

of a camping party will suffer from some 
disturbance from the continual 
change of water, the wholly different diet, 
and especially from overeating. Take with 
you a few compound cathartic pills, and ei- 
ther some epsom salts, castor oil or mineral 
oil, and at the first sign of abdominal dis- 
tress thoroly clean out the bowels. Go to your 
family physician before you start and have 
him give you a simple remedy for diarrhea 
which you can use after the cathartic has 
done its work. Carry a yard package of plain 
sterile gauze, a 4-ounce package of absorbent 
cotton, two rolls each of 2 and 3-inch sterile 
bandage, half an ounce tincture iodine in a 
glass or rubber stoppered bottle with a screw 
cep, a dozen chlorazene tablets to make anti- 
septic solution, a dram of potassium perman- 
ganate crystals to use in case of snake bite. 
and a small vial of Halozone tablets to purify 
drinking waters. Do not carry “bichlorides” 
or other poisonous tablets. 


digestive 


There are many places where a doctor will 
be unobtainable for many hours. and such 
equipment may help to save life. All these 
supplies should be carefully packed in a 
small box, and stored under the front cush- 
ion. Should one receive a cut or bad bruise. 
make a swab by twisting a small pledget ot 
cotton on a match, wet with tincture iodine 
and paint the part thoroly, dissolve a Chlora- 
zene tablet in four ounces (eight tablespoon- 
fuls) of water that has been boiled and 
cooled. Wet a piece of gauze of sufficient size 
to cover the wound, and bind on with band- 
age. Do not put a dry dressing over an area 
painted with iodine. 


Should there be too free bleeding. make 
pressure with gauze so prepared, directly over 
the injury, and should this not stop it, take 
several folds of the bandage and put around 
the limb above the injury and twist tight with 
a stick. Do not leave this on very long, how- 
evevr, as it may cause gangrene. 


Before re- 


moving it place a dressing firmly compressed 
over the wound. If on loosening, the wound 
bleeds again, retighten and wait a while 
longer. Unless one of the larger arterial 
trunks is injured this will suffice; should one 
of the larger trunks be injured you will have 
to keep the patient from bleeding to death 
even at the risk of losing the limb, till help 
can be obtained. Should one of the party 
have nerve and skill to pick up a bleeding 
artery or suture a bad cut. a useful addition 
to the emergency set would be one of the 
small instrument cases sold by all dealers in 
surgical supplies. 


N CASE of snake bite, bind tightly above 
the injury, and split thru the two fang 
marks to their depth with a sharp knife or 
razor blade, and rub in a few ecrysta!s of po- 
tassium permanganate, and then cover the 
wound with gauze wet with Chlorazene 





solution. If this is done promptly you ,i| 
suffer no bad effects. Remember, too, -!\a; 
the danger of snake bites is grossly exay :¢y 
ated, and while extremely painful a s) ike 
bite is practically never fatal unless a vei» js 
struck. and often not then. Also remet: ey 
that poisonous snakes are far less com»ion 
than tradition would make you believ | 
have driven thousands of miles in the dry»; 
part of the west without seeing a rattler 

After a serious injury or sickness, cons); 
the first competent physician you can get to, 
and you will find many competent men in ‘|, 
practice of medicine in the West. The |ife 
there has drawn men of marked ability to 
even the smaller towns. 

What you are calling “indigestion” 6, 
“bellyache” may be some serious abdominal 
condition, or your wound may be dangerously 
infected. Don’t neglect these things. In the 
tcurists camp at Salt Lake I saw a man who 
had driven several days with a slowly perfor 
ating stomach ulcer, thinking it was only hi: 
“old indigestion” made worse by camp diet. 
It was only by a serious surgical operation 
and the loss of much time and expense that 
his life was saved. Don’t let a member of 
your party get into this condition. 


To Keep WELL ON a Tour 
AS MOST illness while touring is caused 
by some one or other digestive disturb. 
ance, the observation of a few simple rules 
will go far toward maintaining health. 

First.--Do not over eat; the temptation will 
be great, for the unusual exercise in the open 
air will produce a wonderful appetite. 

Second.—Don’t drink unfit water. As a 
rule water from a city or town water system 
is wholesome, and you can carry enough in 
your container to last from one supply to an- 
other. The forest service has attempted to 
mark all good and bad water in the various 
reserves, and these signed may be depended 
upon. If in doubt, either boil the water or 
use Halozone tablets, one to each quart of 
water. These tablets are harmless and taste- 
less and are effective after one hour. 

Third.—Cook your food well. With the 
equipment mentioned above, one can do any 
kind of cooking in camp that can be done at 
home, except baking, and the addition of a 
collapsible oven which takes up but little 
room, supplies this deficiency. Don’t depend 
on one variety of fried food any more tha: 
you would at home. 

Fourth.—Fresh vegetables and fruit are 
available on most routes at frequent inter: 
vals; use them, but be sure that they are not 
under-ripe, over-ripe or spoiled. 

Fifth—Attend to the calls of nature 
promptly. This is even more important than 
it is when at home, and no intelligent person 
should need such advice at any time. 
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America’s Most Popalar 
Player Piano 


Looks right 
Priced right 
Designed right 
Plays right 
Right in every sense of 
the word 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
PIANO CO. 


NEW CASTLE 


INDIANA 








The Madioin Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, dealing || 
with strictly modern weapons and their loads. 
By J. R. sasha B. Sc., Ph. D. 
anc 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 

193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 

$1.75, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 

















There are more than a hundred original photo- 
graphs in Sutton’s new 


“AN AFRICAN HOLIDAY” 


No expense has | 
spared in 
illustrating this | 
. There are | 
over a hundred | 
interesting pic- 
trewhich form 
pecial feature | 
of the book. 
They are from 
} original photo- 
| graphs and they 
graphically con- | 
vey the experi- 
ence of Sutton 


and his 
their ag 
Revesemieasthe 


African interior. 


$2.25 


Za } POSTPAID 
Pill out and mail this order form today | 
oT DOOR LIFE, 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


ntlemen: 


bee send me___..- copies of the new book 











Sixth.—lf{ you have not had typhoid fever 
and have not been vaccinated against it, get 
vaccinated before you start on any cross coun- 


try trip. The same advice applies to small- | 


pox. 

Seventh.—lf you have any chronic disease, 
especially of the abdomen, consult your phy- 
sician before starting and learn all you can 


about its possible complications and what to | 


do in case any arise. 


Eighth.—Don’t think that because you are | 
living in the open that you can’t get sick. | 


If this were a fact the country doctors would 
have a hard time making a living. As a mat- 
ter of fact, thruout the whole United States 
there is more sickness per capita in the coun- 
try than there is in the cities. 
Ninth.—Don’t try to “rough it.” 
the early explorers and settlers roughed it 


| was because they had to. I have known many 


“old-timers” and I’ve never known one, still 
in full possession of his mental faculties, who 


| didn’t enjoy all the comforts available. Use 
| every reasonable means to avoid undue ex- 


posure, to have good clean food, and to keep 
yourself in good condition. 

Tenth—Have a supply of clothing suitable 
to the climate and the country. If touring 
westward in the summer you will need light 
underwear from your point in the East till 
you get into the foothills of the Rockies. 
After that you should have a good quality of 
“middleweights.” The cold air of the moun- 


tains calls for something warm. For outer | 
clothing nothing beats a khaki flannel shirt | 
| and khaki pants with a good coat of khaki | 
| color. A sweater is also a great convenience. | 
| Nights are cool both in the high plains and | 
the mountains, and an extra wrap is most | 
| welcome. Strong shoes with good soles are 


necessary. I dislike leggings, tho many use 


| them because they will give some protection 
| to the legs from weeds, snakes and insects. 
| Carry along an ordinary business suit for vis- 
iting in the cities and other places where you | 


will stay a few days. Aside from being more 
presentable in many places, it is often a re- 
lief to get out of camping clothes. While 


traveling, the women of the party may well | 


wear khaki or corduroy knickers, but if some 
| of them could see themselves they would take 


| them off while in cities. However, they are | 


the most common, the most sensible, and the 
best attire for women traveling in the West, 


and have lost their novelty. Clothes should | 


be packed into suitcases and properly cared 
for. 

Many municipal camps furnish a laundry, 
and in other places a laundry wagon or wash- 


| woman visits the camp each morning, return- 


ing the laundry each evening. Where this is 
not done it is easy to do a small washing in 
camp. Keep clean, shave and bathe regualrly. 
So endeth the ten commandments of health 
in touring. Obey them, and you will have but 
little trouble. 


Camp Fire Photographs 
What priceless mementoes the photographs 
of your vacation trip make. After a day’s 
hard trip, one enjoys the epicurean delights 
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SEND FOR 
CATALOG, 
guarantee tag, 
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of rubber. 


BEAN’S New Maine 
Duck - Hunting Boot 


Lightest wading boot made. Comes 
almost to the waist and when rolled | 
will go in coat pocket. Perfectly 


adapted for duck-hunting, car-wash- 
ing, and general dull weather wear. 


Note strap around ankle 
that keeps boots from 
slipping at hee/ or pulling 
off in marsh mud. Cut at 
left shows our new way 
of holding leg in place 
when worn below knee. 
Same strap holds boot at 
full length. A big im- 
provement not found in 
any other boot. Made of 
special compound twice 
as tough as used in other 
boots. 


PRICES: Men’s, 5-12, 
$7.85. Extra 
long or extra 
large legs, 
$8.35. Repair 
outfit free. 


New Fall Catalog Just Published } 


L. L. BEAN 


407 Main Street Freeport, Maine 

















emeaneiiel | Muskrat Farming 
By Robert G. Hodgson 


A practical book on the raising, breeding and han 
dling of muskrats. Well illustrated. $2.25 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Cole. 





Official 1925 Map of Alaska 
Price 75 Cents 





of a meal flavored with woods smoke and the | 


aroma of pines, the jolly gang seated around 
the blazing friendship fire and then the deep- 
est repose in fluffy wool. There is some trick 
to successful camp-fire photography. Place 


| the camera opposite the group of people with 


the fire between and set up between the cam- 
era and fire a log reflector to shield the lens 
| from the direct light of the fire, which should 


| be small; to simulate a flaming fire a little 
| saltpeter is thrown into the camp fire and it 


| will flare up like a flame instead of a shape- | 


less glow. Stop the lens down to f 16 open 


| the shutter and throw into the fire a teaspoon- 


ful of flash power, which has been loosely 
| wrapped in a paper. Flash sheets are really 
| better for you can recover them after a spill. 


This splendid map has just been compiled from 
|latest government surveys and with the assistance 
lof prominent Alaskan men. If you are planning 
jon an Alaskan trip, or are interested in Alaska, 
|be sure to get this map. 

Size, 26x34 inches. Bound in durable cover 
| Map shows steamship lines, railw ays, auto roads, 
| sled roads, pack trails, mountains, rivers, forests, 
streams, towns, villages and other important in 
| formation. Complete in every detail. 


je « - - - USE THE COUPON—NOW -.- -- - 
|OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. : 


Enclosed find 75 cents, for which send me the 


|}OFFICIAL 1925 MAP OF ALASKA 


| Name 
Street 


| City State - 
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CiaupE P. Forpyce , 
Movies for the Outdoorsman engers are prevented from opening the car 
The latest advance in photography, the oors at any time. Just one experience where 


movies, has now been put within the reach 
of every outdoorsman both as regards to price 
and to simplicity and portability of equip- 
ment. The only complete portable outfit on 
the market consists of a taking camera and 
a projector. These bring within your own 
scope of activities the filming of any scene or 
sport you wish, and in addition once you haye 
the outfit you can get from the manufacturer 
hundreds of popular photoplays. The film, 
}4-inch wide as against the standard width 
of 1%% inches, allows the taking of five pic- 
tures on the same length as two on the stand- 











ard so that 100 feet of the new narrow is 
equal to 250 feet of standard film. Another 
film feature is that by a new process the film 
can be reversed to give the direct positive 
picture and is non-inflammable. The camera 
is motor driven and weighs but 7 pounds with 
every essential feature of the larger cameras, 
and takes pictures equal to those of the pro- 
fessional type. The lens is an anastigmat 
working at {3.5 allowing work under poor 
light conditions; the finder is just above the 
lens, changing as the lens is focused; the 
lens can be focused for any distance from 4 
feet to infinity. The cranking rate is 2 turns 
a second exposing 16 pictures per second. 
The camera is daylight loading and after 
exposing the film reel is removed and sent 
to the company for development, which is in- 
cluded in.the cost of the outfit. The projector 
is motor driven and automatic. For home 
operation a lens of 2-inch focal length is 
used and the picture fills a 30x40-inch screen 
at 18 feet and a 40x54inch screen at 23 
feet. You can assemble in 400-foot reels 
equal to 1,000-foot standard reels and run- 
ning 16 minutes. The projector light is a 
Mazda thru a condenser. 


Running Board Luggage Carriers 
Practically every motor camper carries 
portions of his camp equipment on the run- 
ning boards, and for this he must have de- 
vices which hold the luggage in place and 
absolutely secure from any danger of loss. I 
would never pack luggage so high that pass- 


our car started to skid down an embankment 
taught us this lesson for we were all able to 
quickly get out of the car via the four doors 
which would have been impossible had the 








doors been barricaded with baggage. I gen- 
erally have on one running board one of the 
collapsible’ type of luggage carriers for fold- 
ing camp furniture and a bed roll; this car- 
rier being adjustable permits of safe carriage 
of any parcels. On the other running board 
I use one of the carriers here illustrated 
which holds in place the long parcel of the 
tent and poles. The good feature of this type 
of carrier is that it can be put on or removed 
in a minute and will not deface the running 
board. The carriers are used in pairs and the 
sliding adjustment enables one to hold se- 
curely any size of parcel. With the sliding 
carrier is a heavy russet strap 114 inches by 
72 inches. 
Photography Simplified 

This camera fits the needs of a very large 
class of amateur photographers—those who 
wish the advantage of a high grade small 
camera equipment at a modest cost. The 
size of the picture (24%4x3% inches) is a fa- 
vorite, being one of 
the two leaders. The 
camera itself is 
small, the lens and 
shutter are of excep- 
tional quality and 
range, and the in- 
strument is so de- 
signed as to prevent 
liability to error 
without _ limitation 
of scope. With the 
shutter kept set at 
1/25 second and the 
stop or opening at 
fl6, the camera is 
ready for fixed focus pictures as soon as the 
front is extended, and may be so used for 
good sunlight conditions as a regular pro- 
cedure. For. camping, hunting, fishing, tour- 
ing, for home snapshots, and for street pho- 




















tography it is thus a splendid outfit for gei- 
ting the picture promptly. Yet when weake: 
light requires more speed in the lens, this 
can be opened to full or f7.5, the latter giving 
more than four times as much exposure in 
1/25 second as is obtained at stop f16. Like- 
wise automatically controlled shutter speed: 
of 1/5, 1/10, 1/50 and 1/100 second can be 
given in addition to 1/25, with bulb and 
time actions besides. The lens is an anastig 
mat giving crisp and clear definition, with a 
focal length of 3% inches. For all exposure 
of more than 1/25 second you will need a 
tripod and for correcting color valuations a 
color screen is needed. We have found a 
reliable exposure meter infallible, enabling 
us to get a majority of perfect negatives out 
of exposures we make. 


Satisfactory Steel Tent Pins 

Apparently this is but a minor items of 
equipment but good tent pegs are essential 
units. The writer used a different 
kind of peg each season and nev- 
er returned home without having 
to discard from one to a half 
dozen on account of battering the 
tops or breaking them when most 
needed. There was the difficulty 
in driving which bent the shafts 
and loosened the hooks or rings 
which were later lost until this 
new rust-proof steel tent pin came 
into use. It is of one piece, sim- 
ple construction with a strong 
corrugated hook—cannot break 
and will not cut the rope; the top 
is electrically welded and will not 
spread or batter; it is treated 
with the Pakerized black rust- 
proof finish and will not discolor 
the tent or clothing and is equally 
effective as side wall or guy rope 
stakes. It is made in 9, 12 and 
15-inch lengths. One welcomes a 
satisfactory item of equipment no 
matter how insignificent may ap- 
pear its utility in one outfit—at 
least if everything serves its pur- 
pose properly it helps to keep camp making 
less of a chore with a consequent saving of 
the camper’s temper and .adds to the enjoy- 
ment of the outing. 











Folding Decoys 

To meet a condition existing in parts of 
the United States and Canada, where most 
of the duck shooting is done over very shal- 
low ponds and wheat or corn fields, a com- 
pany is introducing a very unique and life- 
like duck decoy with photographic reproduc- 
tions of many varieties of ducks. They are 








printed on heavy waterproof jute fiberboard 

died out to the exact size and shape with 
spreading bodies held open by a metal frame 
with a wire stake attached to be shoved in 
the ground. A dozen weigh only 4 pounds 
and are packed in a canvas bag so small : 
to fit in a hunting coat pocket. This cor- 
pany also makes a large Canada goose decoy 
(with folding neck) which is held open a! 
staked out in the same manner. Their fibe: 
board decoys for floating are well known an’ 
this new stake-out should be a great succes: 
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No. 4 No. 5 
The Sourdough Packboard 


For the hunter, the sourdough packboard is the best that I have seen. Over all its di- 
mensions are 28x16 inches. The woodwork should be of dry lumber as light as it is possible 
to obtain and having the required strength. Too soft wood should not be used, as this will allow 
the screw eyes on the sides to pull out. Spruce is recommended for all parts except the middle 
cross piece. Most of the weight is suspended from this piece and maple or some similar wood 
should be used. The dimensions of the two side pieces should be 28x2'%4x% inches; the top 
and bottom cross pieces, 16x1%4x% inches; the middle cross piece 16x1x1 inches. The wood 
tramework is wrapped with a good grade of light canvas, the ends brought together and laced 
tightly on the side upon which the pack is tied. After determining the length of canvas re- 
quired, round metal gromets should be placed in the canvas so that the lacing will not pull 
out. On both sides of the packboard screw eyes are screwed thru the canvas into the wood 
it intervals about 6 inches anart. These*screw eyes should have a hole %-inch in diameter, 
ind be twisted to one side with pliers about %-inch. When made properly they present a 
corkscrew effect and enable one to engage a small rope in them which does not easily come out. 
[he upper and lower cross pieces should be joined to the side boards 4 inches from the top 
ind bottom, respectively. The middle cross piece should be 9 inches from the top, thus enabling 
any pack to be tied so that its weight will be well up on the shoulders. The shoulder straps 
should be 2% inches wide at the top and tapered to pass thru buckles near the bottom. Web- 
bing such as is used in the army issue waist belt is the most suitable material. The shoulder 
straps are wrapped once around the middle cross piece at the center and fastened with short 
nails; they are then passed thru an oblong hole cut in the canvas (see sketch No. 4) and fas- 
tened to the bottom of the side pieces with short screws. The dimensions given are for the 
average size man. The pack is fastened by passing cord over the pack and thru the screw 
hooks and crisscrossed back and forth. CAPT. L. P. STEWART. 
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night in all other containers but the A-B-C 


| A-B-C Mfg. Co., 3100 Gillham Rd W., Kansas City, Mo. 









Once you camp in a 
Zagelmeyer de luxe Camp 
Trailer you will regard 
tents and all other outfits 
as makeshifts. No other 
camping outfit offers such 
comfort, convenience ofr 
equal luxury. Complete 
with everything built-in— 
two double berths up off 
the ground, with good 
springs and mattresses, 
kitchenette, ice box, food 
compartments, tables, elec- 
tric lights, ete. Canvas 
covering permanently at- 
tached makes trailer abso- 
lutely mosquito, dust and 
storm proof. It is the light- 
est, most comfortable and 
most convenient camp 
trailer on the market. 
Opens or closes in less than 
ONE MINUTE. No poles 
or ropes required. Ample 
loading space for all equip- 
ment, leaving car free for 
comfortable travel. Trails 
PRPS 0 Se behind any car. over any 
‘away shows interior arrangemens. ‘Oad, as fast as car can 

travel. Takes the work and 

hardship out of camping. 


THE KAMPER-KAR 


A completely equipped, strongly constructed 
$tandard camping body easily mounted on your own 
chassis. Weighs same as Ford Sedan body. Top 
automatically raises to full standing room as berths 
are thrown open. Most de luxe camping outfit ever 
conceived. The low price will surprise you 

































Send for illustrated literature and prices. 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
411 So. Henry St., Bay City, Mich. 














This Tent 


Only $9.85 


BARCO QUALITY TENT 


Guaranteed waterproof and complete in every 
detail. Size 7x7 ft. Experienced campers and 
tourists appreciate the dependable material, fine 
workmanship and refinements in our tents. 
INSIST ON BARCO TENTS. 29 years of prac- 
tical tent building at your service. 

Waterproof Umbrella Tents, Tourist Tents and 
Wall Tents of all kinds. 

Our enormous output enables us to quote this 
low price and still give highest quality. 

Write for illustrated Catalog and Tourists’ In- 
formation before buying elsewhere. 

Barnett Canvas Goods Co., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers and Camp 
Outfitters in the East 
119 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Refrigerator 
and Water 5G 
Carrier only 
Keeps liquids and foods 
strictly sanitary and ro: 
is non-breakable. 

Get nas 
Usefal in homes, family camp- Bx 800K. 
ing or pienies, harvest or oil “ 
fields, golf courses. A God- 
send where ice is searce. 
Water gets stale over 













iceless keeps it fresh, cool and sweet in- 
definitely. Will not mar the finest car. Capac- 
ity, 5 gal. Pushbutton Faucet and Carrier com- 
plete. Satisfaction guaranteed. All cash orders Ask for 

mailed out postpaid same day received. Autolog-Q 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 








Concerning Single-Shot Target Pistols 


APTAIN ASKINS is entirely to blame for 

it. Read his article in December Outdoor 
Life and you will agree with me. Years ago, 
as many readers of Outdoor Life may remem- 
ber, I often mentioned the mistakes I believed 
makers were making in building single shot 
pistols on revolver foundations. But wait a 
minute; don’t jump at it that I would inti- 
mate for an instant that such single shot 
pistols were not well made, were not accur- 
ate or that the right man with plenty of prac- 
tice might not roll up the highest scores. 
We know that from machine rest, the target 
pistols [ have in mind will make 1-inch, ten- 
shot groups at 50 yards and sometimes better. 
We know that the best scores in the world 
have been made with these same pistols. We 





No. 


have it. 


out cylinder revolvers. 


top of frame. 


Ashley A. Haines 


universal approval among pistol and revolver 
shooters. Their double action revolvers also 
have square shaped grips tho, like the mod- 
ern double action Smith & Wesson arms, 
they carry the saw-handle hump tho in a less 
pronounced form. Whether the saw-handle 
form of square grip should be found in our 
ideal single shot target pistol or not, I hardly 
know, but it would be an easy matter to make 
such a pistol with the square grip (and every- 
one will want such a grip) but so constructed 
that it could be either with or without a saw- 
handle hump. The latter feature could be as 
easily attached as the base of a Lyman sight 
to a rifle tang, provided the shooter thought 











This cut of single shot pistol is not quite what 


it should be to represent the pistol as the writer would 
Arrows show where screws would fasten the saw-handle hump. If 
desired to remove, screw holes could be filled with dummy screws supplied 
for the purpose with each gun. 
the frame and operate like the latches on Colt and Smith and Wesson swing- 
The locking ribs (see No. 2) and latch would offer 
a very strongly locked action. The automatic ejector would throw fired shell 
clear of the gun when action was opened sufficiently for shells to pass over 
Rear sight would be adjustable for elevation and wind. 


Latch would be located at the left side of 


Shape of frame in illustration 


would not be a bad one if found on all non-adjustable sighted revolvers and pistols 


also know that single shot pistols have never 
been made surpassing them in material or 
workmanship. And I will add that I doubt 
it single shot pistols are ever made which will 
show better finishing or parts more closely 
fitted than these same single shot pistols 
built in revolver frames. Then, if all this is 
true, what on earth is wrong with our single 
shot pistols? As briefly as possible I shall 
consider this matter and then I’m ready for 
a second coat of tar and feathers provided I 
escape lynching. 

For about twenty years there has been writ- 
ten a great deal concerning grips, or handles, 
for revolvers and pistols, the writer having 
been given as much room to swing himself 
as any, I believe. Whether we have any bet- 
ter shaped grips, or handles, on our one-hand 
arms today than previous to the discussion 
matters not. The fact remains many of us 
find our ideal grip in the square-butt models 
of Smith & Wesson and Colt revolvers. Most 
of the early Smith & Wesson revolvers had 
square grips while nearly all their models of 
today have similar shaped grips tho they have 
the saw handle “hump” which their prede- 
cessors, all single actions, did not. The early 
model Colt revolvers all had square grips and 
this shape is still retained in their single ac- 
tion model, which grip has received almost 


he wanted it, or, if after trying, as easily re- 
moved if desired. Without the “hump,” the 
grip would appear much like the single action 
Colt handle which would be drilled, tapped 
and fitted with dummy screws. By removing 
the dummy screw the “hump” could be at- 
tached by screws supplied for the purpose 
and the handle foundation be made to ac- 
commodate two classes of shooters—one who 
might prefer the saw-handle grip and the 
other who would select the grip of the single 
action Colt. 


T HAS been proven time and again that 

the best of shooting can be done with al- 
most any shaped grip—even grips that the 
shooter for years may have condemned—but 
this is not proof that he should not be offered 
better grips. Let our new single shot target 
pistol be made with a square grip, which the 
majority without doubt prefer. Also, let the 
frame be so shaped back of the trigger guard 
that said frame will rest naturally on the sec- 
ond finger; also, let there be ample space be- 
tween the trigger guard and revolver handle 
that the second joint of the second finger is 
not cramped for room. In some pistols and 
revolvers this is not provided for. Let the 
pistol have a neatly shaped hammer spur. 
preferably patterned after the hammer spur 


of the 92 model Winchester rifle tho not 
necessarily as large. An excellent hammer 
spur would also be the one used on the 9] 
Smith & Wesson revolver and pistol. Let the 
trigger guard be small and neatly shaped as 
is found in such trigger guards as _ those 
used on the Colt single action and Smith & 
Wesson Russian and °91 model revolvers. 
Either is good, my preference being slightly 
in favor of the Smith & Wesson. And if the 
shape of the trigger. also width, is closely 
patterned after the Smith & Wesson single 
action arms it will be difficult to improve on 
it; those triggers, to my eye. were perfect: 
also trigger guards. The Colt was equally 
good so far as shape was concerned, but a 
trifle too narrow, while the trigger to the old 
Colt was much too narrow for our ideal sin- 
gle shot pistol. 

The foundation on which our single shot 
pistol should be built should by all means 
be a single shot foundation. Excellent as 
thousands of us have found the Smith & 
Wesson single shot pistols, which were built 
on revolver frames, we have always contend- 
ed—many of us—that a pistol foundation 
would have been better. By building on a 
pistol frame, the weapon would be so con- 
structed that the grip could be higher as the 
trigger guard to our pistol would occupy the 
space originally allotted the cylinder of the 
revolver but which, when altered to a pistol. 
is filled in with useless metal. No one can 
get round these facts. Put in another way. 
our pistol built on a pistol frame, would have 
its trigger guard located close up under the 
barrel; in pistols built on revolver frames, 
the trigger guard is located much lower, ne 
cessitating a grip located lower than would 
result in a pistol made on a proper founda 
tion and practically all agree high gripping 
on a pistol is important. 

I doubt if a single shot pistol can ever b: 
made giving a more satisfactory pull whe: 
used as a single action, than can be had in 
the single shot Smith & Wesson pistol whic! 
is not only built on a revolver frame but ha 
the double action lock work as well. Just a 
they come from the factory, the single actio 
trigger pull of Colt and Smith & Wesson r 
volvers (arms of these makes of today) a1 
far better than the trigger pulls of Smith 
Wesson single action arms made years ag 
and this includes the Colt single action 
today or any time. The triggers of any « 
these single action arms were often altered | 
give easier and smoother pulls, but sometim 
the trigger springs were so reduced 
strength that when the trigger was pulled, t! 
trigger finger came back bringing the tri 
ger with it against the trigger guard with 
slam, result being that one imagined the sh 
would land anywhere but in the black due 
the jerk, or “slam,” that followed the pulli 
of the sensitive trigger. which at best. w 
but weakly held up to its work by the wea 
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Interesting 
Information Free 


WesreRN ammunition is made by 
men who know how to shoot it as 
well as make it. These men will 
be glad to give you any informa- 
tion you may want. Interesting 
literature describing Super-X in 
all gauges (now including the 
verful little .410) Field and 
ert shells, Lubaloy, Boat-Tail 
nd Open Point Expanding bul- 
Marksman and .30-.30 high- 
ity cartridges, and other 
discussed Western im- 
ments will be sent free of 
Write us if you are 


ter ested, 


Sen gen | oes 
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NIGET HIM! 


The hound sounds off on a rising note and down the fence row scurries a 
speedy old cottontail . . . . across the uneven ground he leaps and bounds, 
too fast even for the frantic dog..... In a moment he'll pass that gap in 
the hedge and.... There he is—get him! 


A crisp, cool day, a lively dog and an understanding friend—these make the 
joy of shooting. And Xpert shells add zest to all of them. This new hard- 
hitting smokeless load, though only a year old, has already won a million 
friends. Like WesTERn’s famous Super-X shell for long-range shooting, Xpert 
fills a definite need. 


Loaded with a special smokeless powder, with best-grade cases, wad and 
shot. Waterproof, dependable and close shooting—just right for rabbits, 
quail or any hunting that does not require long-range Super-X. You'll be 
pleasantly surprised at the price, too. 


bu 


Xpert is a worthy member of the famous WesTERN family—Super-X, the old 
reliable Field shell, the accurate Marksman .22 long rifle cartridge and others. 
Western's long and successful record has earned the title, World’s Champion 
Ammunition. Prove for yourself that it will give you better results. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. 


919 Broadway, East Alton, IIL 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 








AMMUNITION 
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out a Marble’s Compass. Waterproof 
screw case. Absolutely accurate. Can’t 
demagnetize, Safety Coat Compass, fast- 
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1 IN THE OPEN 


MARBLES | 
Outing Equipment 


For absolute 
dependence in 
any emergency 
you can rely 
upon anything 
bearing the 
name Marble’s. 
It’s a safe guide 
when selecting 
Axes, Knives, Gun 
Sights and C leaning 
Implements, etc. 


Safety Pocket Axe 
Indispensable toevery out- 
door man. Small enough 
to carry in pocket or 
belt, yet large enough 
tofellatree. Toolsteel 
blade, carefully tem- 
pered and sharpened; 
drop-forged metal han- 

dle, hard rubber side 
plates. Nickel-plated 
guard is spring-hinged 

and lead-lined. No. 2, 
11-in. handle, 234 x 4- 
in blade, $3.25. No. 3, 
1134-in handle, 214x434 
in. blade, $3.50. 


Marble’s Ideal Knife 
Forged razor steel, hand 
tempered and tested. 
Blade is adapted to 
sticking and skinning. 
Oval ground at back of 
point for chopping bones, 

etc. Keen, . i’ and beautifully 
made. No. leather handle, 
No. 42, wd nat handle. 

0.41 No.42 
4%-in blade, with sheath, $2.50 $3.25 
5-in. blade, with sheath, 2.75 3.50 
6-in. blade, withsheath, 3.00 3.75 
7-in. blade, withsheath, 3.25 4.00 
8-in, blade, with sheath, 3.50 4.25 


FOR EVERY HOUR 
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Waterproof Matchbox 


Don't take a Chance on carrying wet 

matches. The waterproof matchbox 

keeps matches perfectly dry under 
all conditions — even 
under water. Opened 
and closed j nsiantly 
in the dark, Heavily 
nickeled, seamless- 
drawn brass, diameter 
about 34 inchinside: 
60 cents. 


Handy Compass 
You can’t afford to take a trip with- 


ens to coat or belt, stationary dial, $1.25: 
revolving dial, $1.50.Pocket Compass,sta- 
tionary dial, $1.00; revolving dial, $1.25. 


If you can'tget Marble’s Outing 
Equipment from your dealer's, 
we will fill your order direct, 


Send for our 1925 catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
681 




















ened trigger spring. The real satisfactory 
trigger-pull, as I see it, is one rather light 
but with a trigger spring stiff enough to pre- 


| vent the trigger finger moving the slightest 


to the rear after the hammer falls. And the 
single action pulls of the modern double ac- 
tion Colt and Smith & Wesson arms come 
nearer meeting these requirements of mine 
than any others I know. 


ANY, no doubt, will believe it impossible 

to find a light pull (single action) in 
an arm having a stiff trigger spring, but this 
result can be found in many of the arms 
I have in mind. I refer, remember, to double 
action arms used as single action. The 
“slam” mentioned above, following pull of 
trigger in an arm with very weak trigger 
pull, may not affect accuracy; but one thing 
is certain, it does not inspire confidence in 
one’s holding. In fact, I believe such a pull 
will do more to cause the beginner to flinch 
than anything else, not excepting arms giving 
heavy recoil. I recall an instance of a revol- 
ver and pistol shooter who found a weak 
trigger spring in his .45 Colt so objectiona- 
ble that he had me rig it out with a coil 


especially adapted for the target shooter’s re. 
quirements. 

When our ideal target pistol appears it wil] 
undoubtedly be supplied with checkered 
wood stocks, tho I might as well say in pass. 
ing that the finely checkered black rubber 
stocks still look good to me. I know that 
these, also ivory or pearl, seem insecure in 
the hands of many, but after a good many 
years fussing with revolvers and pistols, | 
believe any material will answer pretty well 
for a stock and good shooting can be done 
with an arm thus equipped provided it is of 
proper shape. I know that one thing which 
bothered me years ago in shooting revolvers 
and pistols with smooth grips, was my grip. 
ping them too hard, the consequence being 
the stocks would seem to slip and slide in 
all kinds of ways while afterward any of 
them, wood, ivory, rubber or pearl, seemed 
to be all right. Of the four, I’d prefer finely 
checkered rubber. 


I NOTE Captain Askins wants his pistol 

with rather long barrel and the complete 
arm pretty heavy. Many others will prefer 
similar arms, while many, like me, will be 





























No. 2.- 


into grooves cut in the frame when arm is closed. 
The principle is similar to that used so long and success: 


author believes would be an efficient one. 


fully on the old Springfield single shot rifle except there are necessarily more parts to it. 
forced forward by bottom of frame as action is opened, the plunger is thrown ‘ 





-Arrow shows locking ribs on side of barrel. 
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These ribs, one on each side of the barrel 
No. 3.—An automatic ejecting system which the 


As cam is 


‘off center” and the 


extractor is thrown back with a slam ejecting fired shell clear of the gun 


spring and plunger just back of trigger to 
catch the “slam” of the trigger as it was 
pulled. The effect was much as we find it in 
the double action arms discussed above when 
used as single action arms; no jerk, or slam 
followed the trigger pull and his shooting im- 
proved at once. It is only fair, however, to 
say that later he discarded the plunger and 
spring and did about as good shooting as with 
it. But, in my opinion, the trigger pull we all 
want in our single shot pistol will be one 
minus the slam referred to. 

But I have just discovered I haven’t fully 
disposed of the grip, or handle part of our 
single shot pistol. Note, please, that both the 
91 and Perfected models have been furnished 
with so-called target grips, or stocks. The 
straps for both these models were originally 
made for grips, handles, or stocks (what shall 
we call them, anyway?) suited for pocket 
revolver requirements. To adapt them to 
target pistol shooting, stocks were supplied 
longer than originally intended and extending 
back of the straps. After one became accus- 
tomed to them, good work could be done, 
and was done, with them and is being done 
right now. But no one ever thought the tar- 
get stocks thus produced were as satisfactory 
in every way as tho the straps to the frame 
had been proportioned properly for a stock 


pretty well satisfied with the standard weight 
now found in the .22 Smith & Wesson Per- 
fected. Now, to suit both classes of shoot- 
ers, it is a sure thing two models will have 
to be supplied. The large model could be 
made to weigh as much as say 3 pounds or 
more, and with barrel lengths up to say 12 
or 14 inches, and this model could be cham- 
bered for everything from the .22 short up to 
the .44 Special. In the smaller model, how- 
ever, we'd only expect it made for such catt- 
ridges as the .22 short and long rifle, the .32 
Smith & Wesson long, the ordinary .38 S: mith 
& Wesson and .38 Special cartridges, and 
lengths running say from 8 to 12 inches, and 
weights from 25 to 28 ounces. 

The arm should be of the jointed type. the 
latch conveniently located at the left side of 
the frame. This latch would be so arranged 
that the arm could be unlocked with one 
hand, the barrel tipping up just sufficient'y to 
permit empty shells being thrown clear of the 
frame (for it would be automatic ejecting) 
and to facilitate ready loading of cham)er- 
Locking ribs as shown in cut could be m ed 
on barrel, these ribs fitting, of course. 1” 
grooves cut for them in the frame. Wien 
latched this would produce a very strong ind 
simple action. I once made a wooden mo del 
along these lines. The late Pascal DeAnge 
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and several others including Colt and 
Smith & Wesson saw it and thought well of 
the scheme, but this was during the war when 
8 ale shot pistols were not appreciated, and | 
i! Captain Askins’ article appeared I had | 
given up hopes of ever seeing anything bet- | 
ter in single shot pistols, than we now have. | 
(The last I heard of the model the Marble | 
bier had it; possibly they still have it.) | 
Possibly Captain Askins may have started | 
something that will stop only when we get a/| 
pistol built on a pistol foundation. Whether | 
it carries more of his ideas than mine mat- 
ters little. If built strictly as a pistol it| 
should beat anything now made tho none of | 
us can ever expect any pistol to be better | 
made or more accurate than the ones we now | 
have. 


EAR with me a little longer, then trot out | 

your firing squad. In suggesting that two 
models of single shot pistols be made, it | 
might, at first, seem like asking too much. | 
But wait just a second, please, before pass- 
ing judgment. Why is it we have so aaaae| 


models and calibers of revolvers? Simply be- | 
cause no one model will answer the require- | 
ments of all revolver shooters. We don’t need 
such a variety of target pistols but I do | 


believe we need at least two and for reasons 
given ebove. Many will remember the vari- 
ous model Stevens target pistols, also Reming- 
tons. There was the little Tip-Up 31-inch 
.22 short, the Diamond model, the Conlin and 
Could model, and then the very heavy Lord 
model, and there seemed a demand for all of | 
them. And they were good pistols, too, and | 
well made in every way back in the days | 
when Joshua Stevens was at the helm. It’s | 
true some of us didn’t like the “muzzle- | 
heavy” feel of some of them nor the abrupt | 
jump-off between end of frame and barrel; a | 
gradual tapering off here as could have been | 
secured by a portion of barrel being suitably 


shaped would have greatly increased the neat | : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


appearance of the arm. An automatic ejector | 


would also have heen a great improvement. | 
Also better sights could have been provided, | 
and in our ideal single shot pistol we are | 


going to stipulate that the rear one be a wind | 
gauge sight and adjustable as well for eleva- | 
tion, while the front one will be pinned to a 
bese as in Smith & Wesson arms or attached | 
hy screw as in the Colt target arms. The rear | 
sight, if A. A. H. has anything to say about | 
the matter, will have its sighting notch cut | 

into a flat top sight, top slanting forward | 

and razor sharp entire width, while the sight- 
ine notch, whether a “U,” “V” or Patridge | 
noich, will narrow. toward the eye, the bot- 

tom of the notch being higher nearest the | 
eve, and everything finished up glass smooth. 

If made as briefly described, it will never 

glitter in any light and sight paint or smok- 

ing to prevent glitter wi'l never be resorted 

to. Unless, note, the sight is abused. Cap- 

tain Askins will now come forward and tear 

my article all to pieces. 





Springfield at Little Big Horn 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your January is- 
sue, [ noted an article entitled “Arms Used 
at Little Big Horn,” by J. B. Worthy. It| 
may be of interest to your readers to know 
that there is still living. here in Billings, 
Montana, a survivor of the Custer Battle, a 
man named John Burkman. 

Surkman held the position of personal aide 
eneral Custer, and while the battle was 

fought he was holding Custer’s horse | 

‘rear. After reading the article in your | 
ary number, I asked Burkman what kind | 
ms were used by Custer’s men in the bat- | 

nd he answered without hesitation, “The | 

were .45 Springfields, and the revolvers | 

45 Colts.” This corroborates the in-| 

ition as given in your January issue. | 


font. B. C. Linus. | 









Three types of shells 
...each a top-notcher 


HE vast majority of shooters prefer one of 
three. types of shot-shells — a high-powered 
shell for long-range work, a good all-around shell 
that sells at a low price, or a medium-priced shell 
that offers a choice of powders. No matter which 
type is your favorite, you can get it in a US shell. 


For long-range shooting, there are Ajax Heavies 
—the last word in fast, powerful loads for geese 
and duck. With Ajax Heavies, a long shot isa sure 
shot. They’re packed with the power of the thun- 
derbolt—hard onthe birds but easy on the shoulder. 


For the shooter to whom price is a factor, there 
is the Defiance—a quality shell at a low price. 
The Defiance will outshoot many a shell selling for 
more. Its low price is possible only because it is 
loaded with a new-type puwder (No. 2 Smoke- 
less) that costs less to make. 


For the sportsman who has a powder prefer- 
ence, there is the Climax —the old standby with 
trap and field shooters. A better all-purpose shell 
than the Climax never slid into a gun barrel. It 
comes in all standard powders and, like the Defi- 
ance, in a variety of loads covering all shooting 
needs. 


Ajax Heavies, the Defiance, the Climax — pick 
your favorite. Each is a top-notcher in its class and 
will give you your money’s worth in shooting. 
United States Cartridge Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


at 





Olympic Champion 


HIS is the little cart 

ridge which at the 
last Olympics, in com 
petition with the -am- 
munition of the world, 
registered aclean sweep 
of the small-bore rifle 
and pistol matéhes. It is 
the US .22 N.R.A—a 
long- rifle cartridge of 
extreme accuracy for 
target shooting and 
deadly power for small- 
game hunting. 





Kf A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
4’ AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 













Big-Game Hunters 
Depend On N° 9 


t UT where there are no bridges, where you 

take Shank’s mare or fork a cayuse—you 
find Hoppe’s No. 9 in the packs of the hunters 
you meet, 


For years their stand-by, they won't go with- 
out it for gun cleaning. Keeps their rifies and 
belt guns clean as a whistle. Removes metal 
fouling and leading. Prevents rust. 

Use No. 9 inal] your firearms—gets the dead- 
ly primer salt. 

Oil the working parts only with Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil. Pure, penetrating, never gums, 
good for polishing. 

Ask your Dealer. Send us 10c stamp for sam- 
ple of No. 9, Get our free Guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2315 North 8th Street 

















OVER and UNDER SHOTGUNS 


DeLuxe Grade; 12, 16, 20-gauge 


Sole Distributor for $] 65 


GERB. ADAMY 

















3-Barrel Guns 


Deluxe Grade; 12, 16 
and 20-gauge, .30-30, 


$149.50 


Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
Rifles, Original—6.5 and $55 
8mm. Special price, 

Ammunition for above, per 100,$9.50 
Also Sole Authorized Agent for MERKEL 


ver-Under and 3-Barrel Guns. 


.22-cal. Geco Rifles: Models “J” $5; “‘S”’ $7.50 
Satisfaction or Money Back 


SLOAN’S ** Streer NEW YORK 




















HOFFMAN 


O Minute 


GUN BLUEING 


This is the blueing used by the Hoffman 
Arms Company on all fine built-to-order arms. 
Recommended by Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Askins and every 
arm expert and authority in the country. Don’t 
pn ; disappointment with a worthless “‘lacquer’ 

‘paint’ under the name of blueing. Hoffman 
Gun’ Blueing is the only solution on the market 
for 5 years, sold under a x yom | -back guarantee. 
Anyone can do a beautiful and lasting Sob of blue- 
ing in 20 min. by following the simple directions. 


Send money order for $2.50 for bottle—enough to blue 6) 


guns. Money back if not satisfied. 


HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO., ARDMORE, OKLA. 


CODOOOOOOOOOOQOHOOOO 
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High-Velocity Bullets vs. Just Bullets 


Charles H. Scribner 


READ with much interest the various ar- 

ticles on high velocity bullets and their 
actions in brush, on flesh and among bones. 
Many of the writers convey the impression 
that a small twig will cause them to “ex- 
plode,” that they will ruin a large amount 
of meat and that they will cause a very large 
surface wound without sufficient penetration 
to reach a vital spot and as a corollary, a high 
percentage of wounded game escapes. My 
experience has been very much to the con- 
trary. 

First, J will turn to the much maligned 
Savage .22 Hi-Power. I didn’t own it and do 
not like it for several reasons but it is a’ bet- 
ter gun than some that our fathers considered 
the last word. It is really too light for deer 
and game of equal vitality, but it will pene- 
trate and kill these when the distance is not 
too great. | saw a large deer killed with an 








The way of the transgressor is hard when he 
flirts with the .250 (Photo by T. E. B. Henry) 


Imp and the circumstances impressed me 
that it would penetrate bone to some extent. 
The bullet struck just below the eye. I think 


| that every bone in the head was broken, even 
| to the lower jaw. 
| hole about 2% 

| seen two deer shot thru the shoulders with 


The bullet emerged thru a 
inches in diameter. I have 
this same gun. On one occasion the bullet 
passed thru and on the other, it stopped just 
under the skin, and tho rather deformed, it 
was still a bullet (No. 2). In each instance 


| the distance was about 100 yards. 


Then let me mention a .35 Remington Auto 
(No. 3). I shot a deer with this at about 80 
yards, hitting him in the lower part of the 
shoulder. The bullet passed thru both should- 
er bones and two ribs and came to rest be- 
neath the skin. When I removed it, the only 
marks were those of the rifling and a slight 
dent on one side—no upset whatever. This 
| probably was a defective cartridge for as I 
did not like this gun, I made no tests with it. 


MY FAVORITE for years was a Savage 

303. It and those of its class—.30-30, 
32 Special, .32-40 with the old loads—are 
| fine up to around 200 yards but they are no 
better than the new loads and other high- 
velocity cartridges at this distance, and at 
greater ranges they do not compare at all. 
The greater the distance, the more they are 
shown up. Some company could make itself 
pretty popular with me if it would load the 
.303 for about 2,500 feet. 

Now, I will take up the .250-3000 Savage, 
the gun with which I have made practically 
all of my tests. At first I used Savage and 
Western 87-grain bullets. I tried them thru 


brush, such as would ordinarily be enc: int. 


ered in game shooting, and found that if 
fected them very little if any. Not sati-jied 
with this, I measured off 150 yards and p!.ved 
a target. At 125 yards, I set up a sand se;eey 
with 44-inch mesh. I fired six shots and {hey 
were all inside a 12-inch circle. The bu et 
did not appear to be badly damaged wher 
they entered the target. One of these pene. 
trated 14% inches of pine and beyond being 
minus the soft leaden tip was a fine looking 
bullet yet. 

Do they explode on striking flesh? I hardly 
think so from what I have seen. I shot a deer 
as he was facing away from me at an angle, 
The bullet simply ruined his digestion. The 
jacket (No. 5) penetrated about 10 inclhies 
and the lead lodged under the opposite 
shoulder. In several deer shot in the same 
general part of the anatomy. with a lower 
velocity rifle, the bullet had not taken nearly 
so many liberties with the giblets nor pene 
trated so far, and some of the deer traveled 
several miles. This one went about 250 
yards. The next victim was a coyote. The 
bullet hit him in the side of the neck and 
went the whole length, even splitting two 
inches of his tail. This was 247 paces on 
level ground. I do considerable pacing in 
connection with surveying and figure that 
the distance was 242 yards, but to save argu- 
ment we will say 200. Even at this distance. 
the bullet has lost much of its energy yet it 
went thru about 22 inches of Canis latrans. 


FEW days later, I shot another coyote 

as per the accompanying photograph 
This bullet may have “exploded.” for the hole 
was about 3 inches in diameter, and abou! 
everything that he usually carried inside was 
outside when I picked him up. Last fall one 
of the boys took my rifle to get a bear that 
was bothering around camp. When he got 
there he found a whole family, and got three 
with four shots and missed the first one. He 
shot one but didn’t see the other until she 
stuck her head out of the brush, about 15 
feet from him. Her mind was in an unhol) 
state and she was looking for trouble. He 
hit her in the throat. She kept coming for 
exactly two steps, and collapsed. The third 
was an easy shot. So much for the bullets 
with the delicate lead point. 

I did not like the little lead tip that is s 
liable to injury so purchased Remington Hi- 
Speed, also 87 grains. As the jacket metal 
protects the point of these, they appealed to 
me very much. How far they will penetrate 
wood I do not know, but they do very we'll on 
game. Last fall I shot a deer across a cal- 
yon. It is difficult for me to judge distance 
in this air and over very rough country. | 
shot twice and from the way he acted, I knew 
my aim was low. The third shot I aimed a 
nearly as could estimate, 30 inches over bis 
back. He made five or six jumps and wen! 
down. From the trajectory of this bullet. 
24.34 inches at 500 yards, it will be noted 
that he was somewhere between 600 an! 7) 
yards. When I dressed him, I found the: the 
bullet had gone thru his shoulder, cut ©! five 
ribs and had gone on its way, but i had 
mixed up his heart and lungs unti! the! 
were of no further use for their natural ‘unc 
tion, yet the hole where it came out we. !e* 
than 2 inches across. 

From what I have seen, it appears ¢' :t !! 
game such as black bear and deer, the .2»! 
bullet holds together exceedingly we! and 
penetrates plenty far enough. On iter 
game, it does seem to “explode,” or a! °°! 
the game does. Cats, rabbits, hawks an wis 
are likely to be stopped at once by ¢ =)! 
thru the body. Two cats and an ow ‘¢i 
completely cut in two with it. Howeve do 
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k that on small game, the expanding 
ias as much to do with tearing of tis- 
- the speed. 











i \ article in Outdoor Life for March, 
writer asks: “—what is the use of the 
facturer speeding them up with the 

| bullet weights or even by lowering the 
< of the bu'lets?” One answer is that 























, ting at game at around 350 yards the 
r does not have to make sight adjust- 
_ the bullet has much more remaining 
] 
r 
e 1. .22 Hi-Power shattered and passed thru neck 
i horse. 2.—Hi-Power passed thru should- 
; deer at about 100 yards. 3.—.35 Reming- 
ssed thru shoulders of deer at about 89 
eC 4.—.250-3000 passed thru %-inch sand 
r and 14% inches of pine, measured 150 
: 5.—-.250-8000 jacket penetrated about 10 
rf abdomen, lead lodged beneath shoulder, 
t 75 yards. 6.—.380 W. C. F. express-mush- | 
i m shot into weil 7.—.30 W. C. F. Hi-Pow- | 
() ushroom shot into wood. 8.—.30 W. C. F. 
1 hot into wood. The penetration of these | 
c ry ™aus the same, but the writer does not | 
d nsider three shots a fair test—100 yards 
u 
n velocity and therefore is very much more ac- | 
n curate than one with an effective range of a 
it little more than this distance. A trajectory 
- of about 7 inches makes no appreciable dif- 
. ference while one of 18 inches requires some 
it calculation. 
s. In regard to bullets breaking up, I must 
mention a deer shot with a .38-55, black pow- 
der. on which there were three wounds. When 
" we recovered the missiles from these wounds, 
le they fitted together nicely. It surely was not 
i extreme velocity that caused it to break up 
as before it touched anything. 
" § In the manufacture of thousands of bullets. 
at it would be strange indeed if all were per- 
ot fect. An imperfect bullet is liable to perform 
i some peculiar antics and when the innocent 
eC bystander sees this, he is apt to conclude that 
he it is the regular thing and be led to make 
‘ sume statements which a more thoro test 
i would not bear out. 
" 
or 
ol That 22 ‘Masnem Rifle 
ts Since the discussion on the .22 magnum | 
started. we have received many letters offering | 
$0 suggestions for a new small game shel!, and 
li- commenting on the merits and demerits of the | 
tal present .22 as a game gun. These letters are | 
t0 interesting and we regret that lack of space 
ate prevents our using all of them. The follow- 
on ing are typical letters giving the opinion of 
iN the majority of writers: 
wee f Outdoor Life:—I have iust read your 
| neerning the magnum .22, and as you 
ew ; would like to hear from others on the 
as s ere are my observations. 
his twenty-four years ago my father moved 
it thern W ashington, and soon thereafter I 
‘ possession of a .22 Stevens Favorite, 
let. gun. Small game, such as blue grouse, | 
ted use, prairie chicken and snowshoe rab- | 
700 s very plentiful, and was also quite | 
the e .22 long rifle was unknown at that 
five t it section, and .22 shorts cost 30 cents 
ued the wages for digging twenty post holes. 
hey € circumstances, we took no chances on 
: . but got close enough to be sure to hit 
ne pot. Shorts were powerful enough to 
less the chest of a grouse or the head of a 
nd the number that escaped wounded 
t in small indeed. We considered 20 yards 
950 limit of range for certain shots. 
and years later we moved to the south- 
tet ner of California, where quail, doves 
a mtails were not as gentle as the vary- 
of the north, and our ideas of 20-yard 
wl ranges had to be revised if we did any 
hot it rabbits. The second day that I went | 
ere unting I got two rabbits the first two | 









“Game-gettin’ shells — 
hey boy z a Peters High Veloc- 


ity”— for superior 

long-range, hard- 
XPERIENCED hunters know bitline sented: Bae 
Peters shells are game-getting all Peters feateren: 
shells—and they can tell you why. “steel-where-steel- 


First, the uniform loading method Dean” Eivet'Dat- | 


; : , tery cup, water-tite 
(exclusive with Peters) wherein bevel crimp, etc. 














































each shell receives the required Loaded in 12, 16 
charge of powder and shot under and 20 gauges, with 
uniform pressure, means uniformity progressive burn- 


of shooting results, range and killing ing powder. 


power; high quality felt wads con- 


centrate all the power of the powder Peters “Target” — 
gases back of the shot; the round, combines all Peters 
uniform, polished shot travel in a ee eo 
solid pattern for the full range; and Sihk ites talbos 
the Peters water-tite, bevel crimp dense powder in all 
keeps the shell dry and prevents standard loads. 


jamming in the wettest weather. 


Join the army of game-getters who 
insist on Peters shells because they 
have proved their qualities. 


There is a Peters dealer near you. 
In smokeless shells—ask for “High 
Velocity,” a shell of longer range; 
“Target,” a superior field or trap 
load; or “Victor,” a lower priced 
smokeless shell of quality; for the 
semi-smokeless shell—ask for eae taae ae 
“Referee.” . formation on request 


OY imvitaTiON 
mcmece OF 











THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Dept. A-43 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


DELERS 


MMUNITION 


Look for the Peters advertisement if 
Ad No. 2 in the next issue. 3 


DYED samen. mee — — (P) - — comm once: CR! 
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| shots; the next two I was sure I hit, but they 





Learn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 complete lessons covering every de- 


partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
the world needs these wonderful lessons. Old 
reliable school. 75, graduates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. Mount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. his is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 

can be made during 


BIG MONEY spare time. Mounted 


specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists’ 
regular charges. One of our students writes: 
“IT have made over $550.00 during my spare 
time selling my specimens and mounting for 
others.’”” Professional taxidermists earn, as 
high as $3000 per year, and their services 
are alwaysindemand. Through our lessons you 
can learn to do this work as well as the expert. 


Write forFREE Book 


“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 
This book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
dress on coupon below. Write today—now! 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64.C Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb. 


f Free Book Coupon 


i Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64.C Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 
Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated 
book, ‘‘How to Mount Game.”’ Also tell 
me how I may learn to be an expert taxi- 
dermist easily and quickly by mail. No 
obligation, 























+having little experience with the 


hopped away apparently unhurt. Number five 
was sitting in such a position that I could not 
see his head, so I fired at his shoulder, and over 
he went, but speedily recovered and hurried into 
the brush. I followed on hands and knees, and 
found him dead about 100 feet from where he 
was when hit. On cleaning him, I found the bul- 
let had pierced his heart. After a few similar ex- 
periences, I changed to long rifle shells, but with 
very little improvement in killing qualities. Either 
shorts or long rifle shells penetrated the rabbits, 
and both made about the same size hole. 

The magnum .22 that you describe should be 
about perfect for a small game gun, and I hope 
it will be a reality before long. 


Calif. D. G. KRAMAR. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just finished 
reading with great interest the article on the 


need of a more powerful small game rifle, in the 
rim-fire division, and as you invite comment on 
possible new developments in this line, I take 
advantage of the request to air views with which 
I have burdened others for some time past. 

First, let me say that I find the various .22- 
caliber loads in the long rifle variety to have the 
requisite “punch” for all small game as regards 
penetration: the chief fault I find is as you do, 
the high trajectory and the small diameter, thus 
slowing down the energy, and the light bullet 
failing to deliver enough shocking power to the 
animal hit. 

As far as energy goes, I have done enough 
killing of small animals, squirrels, jack rabbits, 
etc., to have unlimited respect for the penetra- 
tion of the various .22 long rifle loads, especially 
the U. M. C. “Palma” cartridge, which I use al- 
together when using the solid points. I can 
point with pride to these bullets buried below the 
surface of well seasoned oak posts about 300 
yards from my firing point, directed there with a 
.22-caliber Marlin Model 1897, which Diller re- 
lined for me some years ago. This for energy. 

Trajectory is a horse of another color. I have 
done considerable testing of the various .22-cali- 
ber loads at 125 and 150 yards, from a rest and 
w:th various rifles—Stevens, Marlin, Remington 
Model 12C, and the Hopper-Ballard. I find as a 
rule that I can depend pretty accurately on a 
drop for the 100 yards of 6 inches and more as 
the distance mounts. 

Personally, I like a .25-20 as well as possible, 
.25 rim-fire as 
local stores. Many of these cart- 
ridges are so old and so affected by poor lubri- 
cation that their use is merely a waste of time 
and cash. The .25-20 repeater cartridge, on the 
other hand, is usually freshly loaded, and no one 
has to date seriously questioned its killing quali- 
ties on what we refer to as small game. In fact, 
most of the criticism I have heard related to too 
great killing power and consequent mutilation. 
This with standard loads, as the flat point makes 
this a mutilating charge in any variety of cart- 
ridge. Some use it here for deer, but I consider 
it far too light, unless the new high speed cart- 
ridges are used, and then only when the shot 
can be placed accurately in head or heart. 

But I do believe that a good load would be a 
rim-fire cartridge of say .23-caliber, a bottle- 
neck case and a bullet of, say, 70 grains of pure 
lead, or even 65. With hollow point to be of 
about 60 grains, as I do not consider a long 
cavity desirable in a bullet. Velocity as you sug- 
gest, and accuracy sufficient to hit a dollar at 100 
yards, by no means an impossibility, I believe. 

Now, the English riflemen use in rook rifles, 
which I believe correspond pretty closely to our 
requirements as to a good small-game arm, a load 
they call the .297-23. Its picture looks very 
much like a .25-20 repeater in rim-fire style. I 
may add I’ve never seen the load itself. 

Now, why not a similar cartridge for us to 
kill the varmints with, by which I allude to the 
coon or woodchuck as the largest animal on 
which it should be regularly used? I have seen 
the Eastern Oregon rodent variously called ‘‘rock- 
chuck” or “mountain boomer” and which I be- 
lieve is technically called “Rocky Mountain mar- 
mot,” killed neatly and regularly with the .22 
Winchester automatic rifle, as well as with the 
ordinary .22 long rifle cartridges. 

In other words, a rifle whose cartridge is as 
near as possible to the ballistics of the .25-20 
repeater load, but in the less expensive rim-fire 


obtainable in 


lease, and in both repeating and single shot rifles 


of first class accuracy. The bolt action Savage 


|and Winchester rifles, as used by the target shots 


of the National Rifle Association, naturally sug- 


gest themselves as fine weapons for a new rim- 
| 


fire cartridge; and the single shots? Well, about 
all we have left today in a real single shot rife js 
the Steven Ideal, the Winchester and Remington 
seemingly having dropped this action for the re. 
peater except in very light models. While I may 
be incorrect in this, I fail to find our old pets 
listed in the late catalogs of either makers or re. 
tailers. 

Of course, to us who are accustomed to reload 
our .25-20 cases, the proposed new rifle does not 
have the lure of a wonderful weapon; we can 
put together the cartridges for our favorite ri- 
fles, Stevens, Winchester, Remington or Marlin, 
that do the work perfectly for us. But many 
have neither the time, inclination, nor ability to 
reload rifle ammunition; I really believe I have 
spent fifteen years learning to reload good cart. 
ridges; ones that I can rely on to hit what I 
fire at. And most shooters have neither the time 
nor patience to experiment with reloading, ney. 
er forgetting the fact that it’s increasingly difficult 
to secure both the proper powders and primers, 
to say nothing of the necessity of procuring re. 
loading tools from a distance, instead of stepping 
into the nearest store where arms were handled, 
and pick out the proper set of Ideals. Briggs said 
it, “I’ll tell the world.” 

Yes, I’m for it: cartridge of the dimensions of 
the .25-20 in rim-fire; rifle, bolt or lever action, 
possibly trombone for those who prefer it; ve- 
locity of 1,500 feet per second with 65 or 70-grain 
bullet; say .28-caliber or .25, and Lyman or 
Marble sights, with telescope sights adjustable 
by anyone, barrel tapped for the blocks at the 
factory. Or the single shots, for those who pre- 
fer it, the rifle in this model to be made with 
automatic ejector. Personally, a Martini for the 
above load would look awfully good to me. 

Now, this is a potpourri of ideas; I haven't 
said a word about barrel length, stock fit, trig- 
gers, drop, or anything but the cartridge. But 
mayhap you'll get the general “toot ’nd scram- 
ble” of the letter. OL’ MAN WIGGINS. 

Ore. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Note your article on 
page 390, of May issue of Outdoor Life, ““A Mag- 
num .22 Caliber Rifle,”’ and am moved to write 
you because of a report I have recently had from 
my friend, Hervey Lovell, of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Lovell has just completed some experi- 
ments with the .22 center-fire cartridge using 
some imported bullets, jacketed and open point; 
after using these in woodchuck shooting, with as 
high a velocity as he could get he says that they 
do not have the stopping power, altho the bu: 
lets do not go thru the animals and that he has 
.250-3000 barrel for his chuck gun. 

GEO. R. HAYS, M.D. 


ordered a 


Ind. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Have just read an art 
cle in Outdoor Life about the .25-caliber long 
rifle cartridge, by F. W. Wiseman, and will say 
that I heartily agree with him as to the neces 
sity of improving this fine cartridge. What could 
give a fellow, who likes to shoot groundhogs, 
better service than a good .25 rim-fire? The 2 
long rifle is a fine cartridge but the fellow who 
can place his shots usually gets the meat ané 
another fellow who can’t hit a barn door sees 
the other fellow with a .22 bringing home the 
meat and gets the idea that the .22 is the ideal 
groundhog gun. I say it kills and wastes 1a 
more game than it ever brings to bag and is en: 
tirely too light to use on groundhogs. I used 
two different .22 rifles and killed dozens of 
“hogs” and only lost one that I know was hit, 
but I never shot unless I knew I had a 10 tol 
chance on hitting Mr. Hog in the head. 

Well, I hope to see this question discussed 1 
Outdoor Life in the future and also hope the 
manufacturers see things as we see them. 

Pa. JAMES A. COX. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with considerable 
interest the various opinions of the .22 long rifle 
cartridge, as expressed in Outdoor Life. Al! seem 
to agree that it is very accurate. Some ciaim 


that it has sufficient killing power for game 4 
large as woodchucks, others that it is about 
right for sparrows. 

ridges 


I have shot many thousands of these cart ‘ 
in nearly all 
ynes. 
ting 


during the last thirty-five years 
makes of factory barrels and some special 
It is a good target cartridge for pistol sh 
at 20 or 50 yards. It is—or used to be—cheaP, 


and light enough to carry a day’s supply fo al: 
most any kind of shooting and can be pure ase 
in almost any hardware store. a 

that 


As for its killing power I could never se: : 
it had any more than the .22 short, and I wow 
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e it to hunt any kind of game. Selected 


ll] group ten shots in about 1 inch at 50} 
and quite regularly in a half inch at 25} 


This I do not consider fine shooting. 
G ammunition in any of the .25-caliber cen- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


res will group about the same at twice the | 


nce using black, semi or smokeless pow- 
and regular factory or hand-cast bullets. 


Hunting squirrels one often gets a shot at 40 | 





stance with the .22 long rifle is to center the 
rrel’s head which is next to impossible with 
1inbow the bullet describes. 
th the .25-caliber it is different. A squirrel 


ards. The only chance of killing at this | 


at 50 to 75 yards will come down if hit any- | 


ere in the forward part, and can be hit in the 
if one can hold closely enough. The drop 
so slight up to 50 yards, even with a reduced 
load, that no allowance need be made. At 60 to 
75 yards holding at the top of the head or half 
an inch over it, will get it somewhere. 
[ have hunted squirrels with many guns, from 
a .22 pistol to a .30 Springfield with reduced 
loads and ‘scope sight, but my choice for such 
game, and up to foxes is a .25-caliber single shot 
rifle, weighing at least 10 pounds, with telescope 
and double-set triggers, a sharp point bullet and 
Imost any charge of black or smokeless powder. 
will not tear any more than the .22 long rifle, 
while it has plenty of killing power, flat tra- 
jectory and accuracy. 


Okla RALPH M. RYDER. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just read with 
interest Captain Askins’ latest dissertation on 
2 and its perniciousness as a killer of small 
1e by slow torture. I am reminded that the 
gun editor fraternity—if I may so characterize 
these most entertaining and instructive scribes— 
are practically unanimous in their condemnation 
of the .22 because of its alleged ineffectiveness 
as a clean killer—each and every one describ- 
ing it as an instrument of inhuman torture and fit 
only for puncturing ringed targets and ventilat- 
ing the interiors of tomato cans. 
Reflecting as I read that these scribes, my 
guides in all matters of trajectory, foot-pounds, 
foot-seconds, calibers, projectile weights and all 













things technica! pertaining to guns, must, in 
their accumulated experience, know more about 
the little .22 and its effect on game than I can 
ever know, I am reluctant to express my opin- 
ion and relate my experiences with the little 
rifle. But having been a constaht user of the .22 
for nearly twenty years, and having killed more 
small game in one season with it than in the 
whole two decades with the scatter gun, I con- 
lude that possibly I might be heard if I shout 
loud enough. 

Now, the proposition of dove shooting. Cap- 
ain Askins writes of stationing himself for shoot- 
ing these cooing little birds at 50 to 60 yards 
with sights properly set beforehand. With a rifle 
properly sighted in for a known distance what 
could the hunter do to fill his bag and avoid 
wounding non-fatally with any bigger caliber 
rifle that he could not do with the .22? Is it 
true that a larger bullet driven at higher 
speed would destroy all the meat on the breast 
s little tit-bit for clean hits while account- 

kills on the near-misses? Fifty or 60 
is too far to shoot at a dove with a rifle. 
in’'t see him on the ground at that dis- 
ance and he’s a mere speck as he sits between 
nd the sky on a telephone wire. The hollow 
vill kill all you hit at any distance but 











most of them will be mangled messes when you 
Pick them up. Hit a dove on the leg with a hol- 
low point .22 and it will tear that member clear 


body and clean the bird besides. 
I have wounded and failed to bag a few doves 
self and to let just one bird get away “‘with a 
ging down” spoils my whole day. At one 
became disgusted with the whole business 


ot shooting with a rifle and went back to 
ie 12-gauge scatter-gun. I shot Super X 
He vith 7% chilled shot and I wounded more 


in ever. The mourning dove is the gam- 
most tenacious of life of all game birds. 
seen them fly across a 40-acre field and 
la ! ne dead. 

[I shoot doves with the .22 at close 
and to prevent spoiling this succulent 

mincing it up I sharpen the bullets 
) a spitzer point. When I can’t get close | 
to a dove to be reasonably sure of hit- | 
1 where the wing joins the body I simply | 
hoot at him. 

ny distance within the point blank range 
-2 the little rifle will kill a dove as dead 
rifle in the world and if you shoot him 








SINGLE DOUBLE 
BARREL BARREL 
GUNS GUNS 


The Best Low-Priced Guns Made 
“No. 6 Peerless” 


Hammerless 


ys 





12—16—20 Gauges 


FOvar to guns selling at double 
the price. Our “No. 6 Peerless” 
Hammerless (old Knickerbocker) is 
made of special drop-forged armory steel; 
choke-bored barrels; Deeley & Edge fore-end; 
locks perfectly and will not shoot loose. 


Ask your Dealer for Crescent ‘‘Peerless No. 6” 
Write for Crescent Catalog C-16 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS C 


314 Broadway 
¢ NEW YORK 

















MAXIMIM MODEL 


On your next business trip near good hunting grounds, combine pleasure with business 
by putting a short barrel Davis Maximim Shot Gun into your bag. A long barrelis un- 
necessary for good shooting. The special choke in the Maximim barrel provides a 
pattern and penetration at 35 yards about the same as a standard full choke barre] at 
40 yards. Excellent for bird shooting. Made with 24-inch barrelin 12 gauge, 22 in. 
in 16 gauge, 20 in. in 20 gauge. Use any shell up to 2% in. shooting 1 oz. or more shot. 
Wt. 6-7 pounds. Every gun prooftested. Beautifully finished. No other gun like it. 


Always Price $30. These guns hold high records for wing shootingin brush cover. If your 
t hk M. i dealer cannot supply you, send us his name. Booklet sent for4c postage. 
arRe a aximim 
peste DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORPORATION 


90-A Chambers Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Before deciding 
who shall mount 
your trophies, 


Life-Like Plastic Taxidermy 


Prof. Stainsky —of national reputation. 


To be sure your rare game specimens are preserved true to 


eee 


ASK FOR life, they should be mounted by Prof. Stainsky, originator 
PRICE LIST of plastic art in taxidermy—the only correct way of preserv- 
ing the lifelike appearance of your trophies. He has numer- 
We save you ous letters from the world’s greatest sportsmen, expressing 
appreciation for his perfect work. 
money. 


FROM BUFFALO BILL 
Chicago, Sept. 29, 1893. 
Prof. Gustav Stainsky: 


Gentlemen: The buffalo head which you recently 
mounted for me isa most excellent and artistic piece of work, 
and I take pleasure in testifying to the highly satisfactory 
manner in which it is done.—Y ours truly, 

W.F. CODY (Buffel Ba). "“*B ee SS ee 
STAINSKY FUR AND TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
Established 1874 COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


SPECIALTY: BIG- 
GAME HEADS, 
AFRICAN TROPHIES 
Our famous 
Chamois Tanning 
has no equal. 
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FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 
E. H.STEUCK aki enteine 


Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 
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Amateur 
Championship 
of Delaware 





L. D. Willis won the 1925 Ama- 
teur Championship of Delaware 
with an Ithaca he has used 
about 10 years, and during this 
time he has won a wagon load 
of trophies with his Ithaca. 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700. 


Send for free Catalog. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 10 ITHACA,N.Y. 












CARL ZEISS 
Wide-Angle 
Binoculars 
Magnifying 
Eight Times 





NO OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT BINOCULARS 
Every year increasing thousands of sports- 
men are selecting Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars 
for their many superiorities and enjoyable 
winter and summer uses. Order yours now. 
Catalog and new price list sent on request 


HAANSTAD’S CAMERA SHOP 
406 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 
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The most complete line 
made in the U.S.A. 





California 
By-Products Co. 
2067 San Bruno Avenue 
San Francisco 


461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 

















JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL PAD 
Used by best shooters everywhere. Get one to- 
day from dealer or direct. $3.25. Send for circular. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 5252 BROADWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 














“Hunter” Model 


10-in. barrel, double action, 
7-shot. For HUNTERS, 
TRAPPERS, Target Prac- 
tice. Shoots .22 Short,Long, 
or Long Rifle cartridges. 





$8.50 


Plus Postage 25¢ 


Blued Steel, large walnut grip. American made.) 
Holster, fine Russet Leather. Special at____- $1) 


Franklin Sptg. Goods Co., B-47 W.63rd St., N.Y.C. | 


| at sensible 


| yond 
| miserably. I 


| as to seating of bullet in 


action is excess baggage in a 
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with a bigger bullet you won’t have any meat 
for the pot. 

I have killed hundreds of squirrels—grays, 
reds, fox and pineys—with the little rifle and I 
can honestly—maybe a little pridefully—state 
that not one has yet escaped me wounded. The 
same rule applies here as in dove-shooting. Un- 


| less you can see the little fellow well enough to 
| kit him don’t shoot. 


And if he is so far away 
you can’t tell which way he lies on the limb 
you couldn’t hit him with a cannon. 

Would a hunter shoot at a deer so far away 
that it appeared a tiny blurred speck? Failing 
with a .30-06 at that distance would he select 
one of our Navy’s 3-inch landing guns? Then 
with that respectable weapon, having made sure 
that Mr. Deer was nailed right where he stood, 
would he have any venison left? 

If the hunter will shoot doves, squirrels, rab- 


| bits and other legitimate game for the small rifle 


oo 


ranges the .22 will kill clean. The 
reasonable range is that at which the vital spot 
can be seen, exactly as in shooting deer, bears or 
moose. But you'll need a bigger gun, a taste for 
mince-meat and sensibilities impervious to dumb- 


beast suffering if you keep right on trying to 
shoot small game at big-game ranges. 
Texas. O. D. MARTIN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It seems that we are 
at last to have a real small-game cartridge. The 
new cartridge mentioned in the May issue of 


Outdoor Life is something a great many of us 
have looked forward to for a long time. 
Gophers, crows and jack rabbits afford a large 


| portion of the small game shot around here. I 


have shot a good many thousand .22 long rifles 
at them and other game during the last seven- 
teen years, both in the hollow and solid point. 
For gophers and sparrows the .22 long rifle hol- 
low point does fairly well. This is because the 
bullet mushrooms to kill them quickly in most 


| cases and also because the latter game is shot 


at short range, usually less than 50 yards. 

But when it comes to shooting the wily and 
ever vigilant crow and the jacks at ranges be- 
100 yards, the .22 long rifle falls down 
am speaking now of the average 
shot. The trajectory is so high that it is a diffi- 


| cult problem to know just how much to “hold 


over” to get them. What I say here about the 
.22 long rifle applies almost equally well to the 
Special, for I shoot them both every day. I 


29 
—-— 


fail to see any material difference in the carry- 
ing power of the two. Their velocity is too low 
and their kick is too weak. 

As far as the .25 rim-fire is concerned, it 
costs so much that a fellow might as well reload 
.25-20 shells and get more for his money. To the 
average shooter who uses thousands of rounds, 


the .25 would come pretty high. Besides, the .25 
and the .22 Special have the two faults in com- 


mon that the bullet is stuck too far into the 


| shell, occupying good space that could be used 
| to hold more powder to give more velocity. If 


aA 


.22 Special were built like the .22 long rifle 
the case, thus giving 
room to much more powder, it would be a much 
better cartridge than it is. 

What the writer should desire in the way of a 
new .22 magnum or long rifle would be a cart- 
ridge of 1,500 foot-seconds and 250 foot-pounds, 
and 2 or 2%-inch trajectory at 100 yards. Hully 
gee, but wouldn't it be a good rabbit, crow and 
chuck cartridge! 

Now about the rifle. Do want a single 
shot? O. K. for target, but for hunting—no. A 
bolt action with five or six shots at your com- 
mand? Better than the single shot. But when 
you want real quick repeat shots, and many of 
wouldn't fill the bill. To me a bolt 
.22, and when that 
is coupled up with a box magazine holding just a 
shells, the rifle’s effectiveness in hunting be- 


the 


we 


them, it 


few 


| comes lessened. The bolt action of my Springfield 


We I 


is wonderful, but in my .22s want a slide ac- 
tion and plenty of shots. 

Therefore, I would like to get the new .235 
rim-fire in a slide action rifle, or lever action, 
such as the 12C Remington, 90 Winchester or 
39 Marlin. The rifle should have a 24-inch bar- 
rel, weigh from 5% to 6 pounds with from 12 
to 15 shells in the magazine. Such rifles and 
cartridges would keep the gun and ammunition 
factories mighty busy to supply the demand. 

There must be progress in the gun and am- 
munition industry like every other line of busi- 
ness. Because a certain automobile was good ten 
or fifteen years ago doesn’t mean they don’t have 
a better model today. Because the .22 long rifle 
has been extremely accurate in the past, doesn’t 


signify that we can’t make one just as acci ate 
and three times as effective on small game i 
make it at only slight extra cost at that. 

N. Dak. ELMER A. ARESTA 


More Ballard Dope 
Editor Outdoor Life:—A. A. H., as mizht 


have been expected, trusting to memory, 
made some mistakes concerning Ballard rites 
in his July Outdoor Life article. These jjaye 
been pointed out to him by his friends who 
very considerately have sugar coated their 
criticisms somewhat so the pills have not 
been so very bitter in the taking. Here 
a few of the errors alluded to: 

L. D. Satterlee (look out for his forthcom. 
ing book which will contain all the important 
facts concerning early American arms the 
readers have been looking for for years and 
not always found) says, “There ain’t no such 
animal” referring to the Ballard Arms Com. 
pany I mentioned as having made some of 
the pre-Marlin Ballard rifles. I had it from 
the Marlin Company years ago that there was 
such a company who made some of the old 
Ballards and based my statement on same, 
But, funny as it may appear, makers are not 
always sure concerning the arms they have 
made, or promised to make, as not long ago 
1 was informed by the Colt people they were 
almost positive they had never promised to 
make their Lightning magazine rifles for the 
.25-20-86 Stevens cartridge and were positive 
they had never made such a gun, but the 
same mail brought me an old Colt catalog in 
which the statement appeared that “We shall 
also make the above rifles and carbines for 
the new .25-20-86 cartridge,” and accompany- 
ing the statement appeared a beautiful cut of 
the .25-20 Stevens cartridge, all being just 
as I had read it about thirty-five years ago. 
But the pre-Marlin-made Ballards: From 
Mr. Satterlee’s letter, I take it they were 
made by Ball & Williams, as I intimated in 
my article, and besides by “Merrimack Com- 
pany” and also Brown Manufacturing Com. 
pany. But of this I think Mr. Satterlee will 
fully explain in Outdoor Life. All I am cer- 
tain about concerning these early Ballards is 
I owned one stamped Ball & Williams and 
have seen others. 

Ballard No. 4 weighed 9% pounds instead 
of about 8 as I erroneously stated. Was 
made for .40-63 cartridges besides ones | 
mentioned. 

Pacific Model No. 5 made as light as 11" 
pounds for the .45-100 cartridge. The 5'2 
model was probably a special model for this 
cartridge and weighed 14% pounds so Mar- 
lins wrote me years ago. Never saw one but 
know the No. 5. It seems some of the tar- 
get models were listed as “Schuetzen” tho | 
do not remember this as stated in article. 
From what a Mr. Woodworth writes, the 
Marlin-made Ballards (all he ever took 
apart) had straight, flat mainsprings. Seemed 
to me my old Union Hill Ballard had « V- 
shaped mainspring, but I was probably wrong 
and the impression probably hit me that wa) 
due to the sectional cut of the original Bal- 
lard showed a V-shaped mainspring, ©! 
should say, it more nearly resembled « L- 
shaped spring. Now laugh, consarn ye! 

Bp. &. Asuiey A, Hat 
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Look Over Your Gun 

Before going into the field in quest of «ime 
every hunter should look over his gun an: <¢¢ 
to it that it is in good working order. 
Lou P. Smith, vice president of the |: .ca 
Gun Company. Mr. Smith has had som. °x 
periences in the field that have made s 
unsatisfactory expeditions and he is o: ili¢ 
opinion that what has occurred in his §3%¢ 
happens to others. He advises every h: ‘¢! 
to look over his gun carefully before the | °t- 
ing season arrives and if it needs the » °" 
tion of the factory, to send it on and h: 
taken care of. 
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Sidewiping America 
jut in California there has recently ap- 
red a publication acting as the official 
an of the American Civil Disarmament 
.zue. Never mind the name. In big let- 
s across the top of the first page we read: 
utlaw the Bloody Revolver and Solve the 
rime Problem.” That should attract the at- 
ntion of the shrinking Violets and timid 
ommies and cause them to read further. We 
nd that “the aim is national legislation, but 
until that can be brought about, local and 
state laws to curtail the evil will be asked. 
\nd they will be the very strongest it is possi- 
ble to obtain.” We might add that the aim of 
the organization is toward complete civil dis- 
irmament, or practically that, for it uses the 
word “firearm” promiscuously and not simply 
“pistol” or “revolver.” 
Now, let us quote from the “Suggestions 


for State Laws and City Ordinances,” which | 





ippear in the publication mentioned. And | 


those given are but a few of the “suggestions.” | 


Dealers not to be permitted to in any way ad- 
ertise firearms for sale. 


It shall also be against the law to display fire- | 


irms for sale in windows or other public places. 

All dirks, daggers, stilettos, Bowie knives and 
ther knives with blades exceeding ——— in length, 
except such as may be necessary in butchering, 
housekeeping, etc., to be subject to same regula- 
tions, sale, ete., as firearms. Sling shots, sand 
bags and similar articles to also come under same 

No firearms to be loaned without the owner 
first obtains permit to lend, and intending bor- 
rower secures permission to borrow; the time for 
which said loan is to be made, to be stated. A 
fee of at least ——— to be charged for permit, to 
be paid by the borrower. 

Not more than one piece of firearms to be sold 
to any one person and no other purchase to be 
illowed. 

In comparison with the intellectual levia- 
than who framed these “suggestions,” Mr. 
McAdoo is a water-logged dugout. In the 
first place, a buyer would have no way of 
learning the ballistics or other information 
regarding an arm, for ballistic tables and 
catalogs giving a description would be con- 
sidered advertising. There would be no such 
thing as a “hunting” knife on the market, but 
the same article could be obtained by asking 
for a “butcher” knife, and winking the left 
eye. However, care must be used for those 
“etcs.” found so frequently in the text might 
he made to include almost anything. 

We wish especially to direct attention to 
the “loan” feature of these “suggestions.” 
Here at least is one regulation that will have 
the commendation of every gun crank. No 
longer could the borrowing pest ask for your 
pet rifle without paying a “fee.” Let’s make 
ii a stiff one while we are at it. Which 
brings us to the one which says “not more 

in one piece of firearms to be sold to any 

person and no other purchase to be al- 
ed.” Well, it could be worse. As long as 
are not restricted in the number of bar- 
we can still enjoy a rifle and shotgun by 
ying a three-barrel or a four-barrel—an 
around gun” as it were. 
nd now comes the crowning work of the 
us who formulated these “suggestions.” 
shall be unlawful to sell, give away or other- 
lispose of toy or cap pistols, or other simi- 
eadly weapons, or display the same for sale; 
to sell, give away or otherwise dispose of 
nitation of pistol, revolver or other firearms, 
tho it be made of candy or other harmless 
tances. And it shall be unlawful for any per- 
f any age to be found in possession of same. 
nts or guardians to be liable where child is 
twelve years of age, for violation of this 
isk you, old-timer; is that “completely” 
rmed or ain’t it? 
- are the ballistics of the “deadly” cap 
1? 


re sharpened bananas dangerous weap- 














In Flight! 


Game birds fly fast on the southern flight —and 


CF high! Often out of range of the ordinary gun. 


of your gun. 





bered for the 


However, you needn’t experience the disappoint- 
ment of shivering in your blind this year, while 
the birds go roaring by beyond the reaching-power 


Equip yourself with one of the new 


L.C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUNS 


Then you can bring them down at distances which 
make other shooters hold their fire. 


The L. C. Smith Long Range Gun is cham- 


modern high-power 3-inch shell, 


and bored toa longer, tapering choke. It makes 
clean kills consistently at 80 yards. Exam- 
ine your dealer’s stock today, or write direct 


‘ 
BD, bat ee Y a 
Seve =a’ Yl, {i for Catalog J-323. 
ha ist aly. 





HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDONALD @& LINFORTH 


. Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Ballistics of the Vacuum 
W. Ray Parker 


(The following article is a further expression 
of opinion regarding the effect of a vacuum on a 
bullet’s flight, which was started by an article, 
“The Boat-Tail Bullet and Its Possibilities’ by 
J. R. Bevis, Ph.D., which appeared in February, 
1924. To this story Mr. Parker, the present 
writer, replied with “The Other Tale of the Boat- 


| Tail” in July of the same year. in which he dif- 
| fered with Dr. Bevis regarding the retarding pow- 


er of a vacuum. Dr. Bevis replied with “Another 


| Tale of the Boat-Tail” in September, 1924. When 


Mr. Parker gave us the story printed herewith he 
asked us to correct the following errors, which 
appeared in his July, 1924, article, in order to 
eliminate certain misunderstandings: page 67, 
paragraph four, “having neither gravitation nor 
inertia it is capable of resisting these properties 
of matter’ should read “‘tncapable of resisting,” 
and on page 68, column one, third paragraph, 
the number which appears as 1,667 should be 
1.667—both mistakes in proofreading. In the 
same paragraph, ‘“‘Would it not seem more rea- 
sonable to assign to the air directly in front of 


| the bullet the 1.667 pounds,” etc., the number 


should be 1.05, and in the next paragraph when 
the writer quotes Dr. Bevis “ ‘quantity of the 
tail’’’ should be ‘‘ ‘quantity of retardation’ ’’. 
Editor.) 


N OUTDOOR LIFE for February, July and 
September, 1924, there appeared a series 
of articles dealing with the boat-tail bullet. 
The discussion assumed the nature of a con- 


| troversy which hinges upon the question: 


Can a vacuum retard the velocity of a bul- 
let? 

J. R. Bevis, whose name is quite familiar in 
ballistic circles, is the author of the articles 
appearing in the February and September 
numbers. His explanation of the superior 
ballistics of the boat-tail bullet is based upon 
the theory that a vacuum exerts a “pull.” As 
a starting point in applying the theory to 
ballistics he makes the following statement: 


A vacuum offers a force of 15 pounds per 
square inch of the base of a bullet opposed to its 
forward motion. Since the area of the base of 
the service bullet is 0.07 square inch the influence 
of the vacuum is 1.05 pounds. 


N MY aarticle, entitled “The Other Tale of 

the Boat-tail,” which was published in 
the July number, I challenged the validity 
of the “pull of the vacuum” theory and indi- 
cated briefly how all the advantages possessed 
by the boat-tail bullet are easily accounted 
for without resorting to it. 

Believing there may be some readers of 
Outdoor Life who have not yet reached a de- 
cision regarding the validity of the theory 
mentioned, I am undertaking to present a few 
of the most evident scientific facts bearing 
upon the question. The most convincing 
way for me to prove that my pet canary did 
not swallow my neighbor’s cat is to prove 
that a canary cannot swallow a cat. Like- 
wise, by proving that a vacuum can not ex- 
ert a force I hope to prove that a vacuum 
does not exert a force in any of the particular 
cases employed as illustrations by the gentle- 
man quoted above. 

Since the terms with which we are dealing 
are “vacuum” and “force” we shall first en- 
deavor to determine what each represents 
and then investigate the relation, if any, 
which each bears to the other. 

Webster and Standard define vacuum as 


| “space entirely devoid of matter.” 


Force: “Force properly speaking is that 
which is manifested in any change of mo- 
tion.” (Standard.) 


OW if a vacuum could exert a force it 

could (according to the definition of 
force) retard a bullet’s velocity. The next 
statement appearing in the same authority 
precludes any such possibility: “Change of 
motion in a body or particle, in every case 
we can observe, is due to another body or 


| particle.” Is a vacuum a body or a particle? 


Bodies and particles do not exist in “space 


devoid of matter”; hence a vacuum is neither 
a body nor a particle and is therefore not 
capable of causing a change of motion. 

Another proof of my contention is fur- 
nished by Newton’s Third Law of Motion: 
“Every force has an equal and opposite re- 
action upon a different body,” and the fur- 
ther statement that “the amount of energy 
lost by one system of bodies always equals 
the amount of energy gained by another.” 

How about the vacuum? That there is a 
vacuum behind a bullet at high velocity no 
one denies; but is that vacuum accountable 
for the loss of the bullet’s velocity? If it is, 
it must be a particle, a body, or a system of 
bodies or particles, which it is not. Further- 
more, it must gain the exact amount of en- 
ergy it causes the bullet to lose. Does the 
vacuum gain energy from the bullet in front 
of it? If so, what does it do with that en- 
ergy? It cannot destroy it for “energy may 
be transformed but it can never be destroyed.” 
(Principle of the Conservation of Energy. 
Ferry’s General Physics, p. 180.) 

It may be contended that the “pull of the 
vacuum” is in the form of a gravitational 
force. If it is, Newton’s law of Universal 
Gravitation will apply. This law states that 
“the force with which one body attracts the 
other is proportional to the product of the 
masses of the bodies.” Mass is defined as the 
“amount of matter in a body.” (Ferry’s Gen- 
eral Physics.) When these facts are applied 
to the present case the result is evident. We 
may let 150 grains represent the mass of the 
bullet. Even if we assume, for the sake of 
argument, that a vacuum is a body, we can- 
not assume that it has mass, for mass is the 
measure of matter and a vacuum is “space 
devoid of matter.” The product of the 
masses in our case is 150x0=0 (grains). 
The only gravitational force which can exist 
between a vacuum and a bullet, therefore. is 
a force proportional to “0”, and the only 
force that can be proportional to “OQ” is a 
force equal to “0”. 


ORE proof that a vacuum cannot exert 

a “pull” would seem superfluous were it 
not for the fact that some people are more 
willing to accept evidence in tangible, visible 
form than in the abstract. In view of this fact 
I take the liberty of quoting from a physics 
text book the interesting story of how the 
theory that a vacuum exerts a “pull” came 
to be discarded by modern scientists: 


The old Greeks and Romans explained such 
phenomena by saying that “nature abhors a va- 
cuum” and this explanation was still in vogue in 
Galileo’s time. But in 1640 the Duke of Tus- 
cany had a deep well dug near Florence, and 
found to his surprise that no water pump which 
could be obtained would raise the water higher 
than about 32 feet above the level in the well. 
When he applied to the aged Galileo for an ex- 
planation, the latter replied that evidently ‘‘na- 
ture’s horror of a vacuum did not extend beyond 
32 feet.” It is quite likely that Galileo suspected 
that the pressure of the air was responsible for 
the phenomenon, for he had himself proved before 
that air had weight, and, furthermore, he at once 
devised another experiment to test, as he said, 
the “power of a vacuum.” He died in 1642 be- 
fore the experiment was performed, but suggested 
to his pupil, Torricelli, that he continue the in- 
vestigation. 

Torricelli argued that if water would rise 32 
feet, then mercury, which is about 13 times as 
heavy as water, ought to rise but 1/13 as high. 
To test this inference he performed in 1643 the 
following famous experiment: 

Let a tube about 4 feet long, which is sealed 
at one end, be completely filled with mercury, 
then closed with the thumb and inverted, and 
the bottom then immersed in a dish of mercury. 
When the thumb is removed from the bottom of 
the tube the mercury will fall away from the 
upper end of the tube in spite of the fact that i 
so doing it will leave a vacuum above it, and i's 
upper surface will, in fact, stand about 1/13 of 
32 feet, that is, between 29 and 80 inches above 
the mercury in the dish. Torricelli concluded 
from this experiment that the rise of liquids 13 
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phere on the surface of the liquid, and not to 
mysterious sucking power created by the 
uum. 

Pascal thought of another way of testing 
vhether or not it were indeed the weight of the 
itside air which sustains the column of mer- 

in an exhausted tube. He reasoned that, 
since the pressure in the liquid diminishes on 
.scending toward the surface, atmospheric pres- 

e ought also to diminish on passing from sea 

el to a mountain top, As no mountain existed 
ear Paris, he carried Torricelli’s apparatus to 

» top of a high tower and found, indeed, a 

slight fall in the height of the column of mer- 
cury. He then wrote to his_ brother-in-law, 
Perier, who lived near Puy de Dome, a moun- 
tain in the south of France, and asked him to try 
the experiment on a larger scale. Perier wrote 
back that he was “ravished with-admiration and 
astonishment” when he found that on ascending 
1,000 meters the mercury sank about eight inches 
in the tube. This was in 1648, five years after 
Torricelli’s discovery. 


HIS story is taken from “A First Course 

in Physics,” edited by Robert A. Milli- 
kan and Henry G. Gale, Professor and As- 
sociate Professor of Physics, respectively, in 
the University of Chicago. 

By measuring the height of the mercury 
column in various modifications of Torri- 
celli’s experiment, scientists have discovered 
that the pressure of the atmosphere at sea 
level is approximately 15 pounds per square 
inch. We will note that this is the exact 
force attributed to the “pull of the vacuum” 
by the gentleman quoted at the beginning of 
this discussion. 

Which theory is correct? Is it the “pull” 
of the vacuum or the “push” of the atmos- 
phere that supports the mercury in the tube, 
the water in the suction pump, resists the 
withdrawal of a piston from a syringe (see 
Mr. Bevis’ illustration of the pull of the va- 
cuum in September issue of Outdoor Life), 
and retards the velocity of a bullet? In the 
case of the piston and the bullet, Mr. Bevis 
divides the honors: 


_ The retarding effect of the vacuum is many 
hundred times the resistance the piston encount- 
ers in pushing aside the air in its path, this due 
to the very slow velocity of the piston. 


N HIS discussion of the syringe, which he 

uses to illustrate the pull of the vacuum, 
the gentleman asks the question, “If we were 
to place the finger against the stop cock 
would not the finger be pulled?”—and an- 
swers (?) it as follows: “Certainly. By 
what? By what, the stop cock, the syringe, 
or what? If we had permitted the piston 
to go back to the natural place or to have 
let air leak in, would the finger have been 
pulled? Again the question is too absurd 
to answer. And to think that a supposedly 
intelligent person would have devoted time 
and wasted a few drops of ink to raise such 
a question.” Sorry that I must waste time 
and ink a second time, but I do wish some 
one would really answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion “By what?” Surely he would not have 
us believe it was the vacuum that was doing 
the pulling for he had just quoted a defini- 
tion from Standard saying “To pull is to ex- 
ert a drawing force” and we have already 
proved by Standard that force is a property of 
matter, exclusively, and a vacuum is a space 
devoid of matter. 

We are told that there is no difference be- 
tween the case of the piston and that of the 
bullet, and in apportioning the resistance due 

the vacuum and the air, he says: 


et me again repeat the statement questioned 
the would-be critic without any fear of its 
g successfully challenged—the resistance en- 
intered_ by a bullet in its flight is the com- 
ned resistance due to displacing the air in its 
i, plus the pulling or retarding influence of 
vacuum in its wake. . .. In high velocities 
retarding influence due to the vacuum is far 
iter than the resistance offered by the air. 


[OTE that in each of these cases—at the 
very slow velocity of the piston and in 
h velocities of the bullet—far the greater 
irt of the resistance is attributed to the va- 


to an outside pressure exerted by the at- 
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| assertion made above: 
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In another place we are informed 
that “The ratio of the two resistances varies 
and reverses itself in the lower velocities.” 
At just what lower velocity the ratio reverses 
itself is not stated, but it would evidently 
have to be at some velocity lower than that 
of the piston in the hypodermic syringe. 

At this point it might be well to investi- 
gate the statement that in the case of the 
piston in the syringe “the retarding effect of 
the vacuum is many hundred times the re- 
sistance the piston encounters in pushing 
aside the air in its path.” We know that the 
resistance offered by the air will be 15 
pounds per square inch. So long as the 
intake is open there is a 15-pound pressure 
on each face of the piston. These two forces 
cancel each other and no atmospheric resist- 
ance is perceptible. This amounts to a re- 
assertion of the physical principle that the 
resultant of forces, acting in opposite direc- 
tions, is equal to their difference, which in 
this case equals 0. 

Now, when we push the piston to the bot- 
tom of the cylinder, close the intake with the 
finger, and withdraw the piston, only one 
of the 15-pound forces is acting upon it and 
the resultant is 15—0—15 pounds per square 
inch. which we know to be due to atmos- 
pheric pressure; so if the retarding influence 
of the vacuum is even two hundred times 
that of the air, a piston with a cross section 
area of one square inch would be retarded 
with a force of one and one-half tons (due 
to vacuum), plus 15 pounds (due to air 
pressure); or a total of 3.015 pounds. How 
about the finger over the intake? It might 
withstand a force of 15 pounds per square 
inch but I should be skeptical about subject- 
ing a finger of mine to a force “many hun- 
dred times as great” as that. 


OW about the vacuum in the “suction” 

pump? Here at least Mr. Bevis and I 
approach an agreement when, in comment- 
ing upon my first article, he says, “He at- 
tributes the raising of the water to air pres- 
sure, which does force the water up the pipe. 
That is correct.” [ cannot understand how 
the gentleman’s theory would permit such an 
admission. Why net be consistent and give 
the greater part of the credit to the vacuum 
inside the pipe just as he did in the case of 
the syringe? 

In behalf of the vacuum he does have this 
to say, “The would-be critic must admit that 
the vacuum is essential to the pump. He 
cannot do otherwise and maintain his _ re- 
spect.” In the sense that a tunnel is some- 
times essential in a railroad system—making 
it easier for the locomotive to push a load 
of freight thru the mountain than over it— 
we may say that a vacuum is essential in 
most pumps; but we must bear in mind the 
while that it is still the locomotive, and not 
the hole in the mountain, which furnishes the 
motive power. If we could remove the moun- 
tain without making a tunnel the engine 
would still be able to push its load; likewise 
if we remove atmospheric pressure in one 
direction, without creating a vacuum, atmos- 
pheric pressure in the opposite direction be- 
comes just as effective as if a vacuum were 
created, 

I am willing to risk my respect by pre- 
senting a simple illustration to prove the 
Take a uniform glass 


and fitted with a piston capable of being 
moved the entire length of the tube. Place 
the piston flush with the bottom of the tube, 
immerse the lower end of the device in a 
dish of mercury, and slowly withdraw the 
piston. To the astonishment of all of us 


| who believe that a vacuum is essential, the 


mercury is forced into direct contact with 
the bottom of the piston and remains in di- 


| rect contact therewith until the mercury col- 
| umn is some 29 or 30 inches high. Up to 


this time there has been no vacuum, for 
the space underneath the piston is occupi 
by mercury. 

At the height mentioned, where the m: 
cury column exactly balances the air pr: 
sure which forced it up, it refuses to fol]: 
the piston any farther. We continue to rai 
the piston, however, hoping and expecti 
(?) to see some signs of life from the \ 
cuum which is now being formed. Being di- 
appointed in this we allow the piston to fs 
slightly and expect to see the mercury « 
umn fall also, but it remains at a consta 
level until after the vacuum has disappeare:| 

Such is the story of our vacuum—it was 
created from nothing, existed as nothing, af- 
fected nothing, and returned to nothing. [n 
a material sense a vacuum is nothing— no 
thing. 

Is the vacuum essential? 


HERE is a hint in Mr. Bevis’ second ar 

ticle that in attributing retarding “in- 
fluence” or “force” to the vacuum he was 
merely using a figure of speech. If such is 
the case, his figures are used so profusely as 
to submerge any scientific truth he may have 
wished to convey. Figurative discourse is 
often used “by the ablest writers,” to be sure, 
but to claim that a scientist, in presenting a 
scientific treatise, is privileged to employ such 
devices as the use of “the whole for a part. 
the part for the whole, the cause for the ef- 
fect,” etc., is quite another matter, and | 
would hesitate to attribute such laxity to one 
of Mr. Bevis’ recognized ability. I believe, 
therefore. that we have a right to assume that 
the gentleman actually believes that a vacuum 
exerts a pull. The following statement, which 
appears in his second article, also bears out 
this conclusion, for he says: 

And, inasmuch as the pull of the vacuum has 
been the basis of my research of the tail of a 
bullet, whether the results have been “incidental” 
or ‘accidental’, I am mighty proud of what littl 
progress I have accomplished and given to the 
world. 

I do not question the gentleman’s title to 
credit for his accomplishments. What I ob- 
ject to is the attempt to inject an antiquated 
superstition into the science of ballistics. 

Can a bullet’s velocity be retarded without 
the application of a force? 

Can space devoid of matter exert a force? 

Can a vacuum exert a force? 

Can a vacuum retard a bullet’s velocity’ 

Did my canary swallow my neighbor’s cat? 

Summon the complaining witness. 


The .30-'06 Hi Speed and the 
.250 Savage 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read your article 
on “American Big-Game Rifles” in the June 
(1924) issue of Outdoor Life in which you 
asked the readers for their experiences witli 
the new Remington .30-06-110 grain 3.500) 
foot velocity load. 

A friend of mine and I were with a party 
of deer hunters early in October in Douglas 
County, Oregon, last fall. He carried an 185 
model Winchester .30-°06 caliber and took t'ie 
110-grain 3,500-foot Remington ammunitio. 
We did considerable experimenting with the-e 
loads and found that they positively do no! 
fly to pieces on twigs and small brush ard 
did not seem to be more affected by bru 
than did the 150 or 180-grain bullets. T! 
are much more pleasant to shoot as the k 
is decidedly less than the other loads, and 
could not tell any difference in elevation 
shooting at 100 yards or 300 yards. 

He got one chance at a deer the few d: 
he was there. It was a 90-pound, fork 
horn buck facing him quartering at 125 pac: 
The buck dropped in his tracks at the fi 
shot and was thru kicking before we got 
to it. The bullet struck a rib just back of t 
foreshoulder but rather high and passed « 
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| 
vn the other side about 14 inches farther back. QNOOHOOOOOOOOOOOCGYO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
It cut off one rib at entrance and 2% ribs at | 


exit and churned up the vitals between. 

I carried a .250-3000 lever action Ba 
and used the regular Savage ammunition, 
copper jackets with exposed lead spitzer nose. 

My brother-in-law shot a running spike | 
buck with it at about 90 paces. The bullet | 
caught him high in the front shoulder and | 
he went down, but got up and traveled about | 
75 feet farther and collapsed. The bullet 
passed thru both shoulders. Small hole at 
entrance and about a two-finger hole on the 
other side. It passed thru bones in the 
shoulder. 

I shot a running spike buck at 70 yards. 
He was running thru the brush up a steep 
hill above me and I could see twigs fly as 
the bullet passed. It struck him low in the 
intestines and came out the other side just 
below the backbone, and he dropped at the 
end of the jump and couldn’t get up. His 
intestines, or what were left of them, were 
coming out of the exit hole when we got to 
him. 

I also shot a coyote at 50 yards with this 
gun. He was facing me, putting on his 
“four-wheeled brakes” as he saw me. I was 
going up hill and he down. The bullet struck 
him just to the right of the center of his 
breast. I didn’t open him up but skinned 
him and found where three different pieces of 
the bullet came out of his rear end at differ- 
ent places. It is needless to say he died 
suddenly. 

The rest of the boys carried .30-30s with | 
the new Remington 110-grain high-speed | 
loads. Three bucks were killed with these | 
loads and all were shot the second time but | 
do not think the second shot was needed in | 
any case. | 

I hear lots of knockers of the .250 Savage | 
and the 110-grain 3,500-foot Remington load | 
but when you pin them down they have never | 
used them. My opinion is that if they fly | 
to pieces its because they miss the mark en- | 
tirely on account of “buck ague” or poor | 
shooting, and some one wants an excuse. | 
Some “indoor” sports have an idea a good | 
gun or a good cartridge should make up for | 











poor shooting. T. F. Busn. 
Ore. 
Chauncey Thomas Called to 


Account 

Editor Outdoor Life:—After reading every 
number of Chauncey Thomas’ “Gun Talks” 
I could not resist the urge to own and shoot 
a single action Colt (sheep that I am). 

My new six-gun is a special order one, 
chambered to use the .38 S. & W. Special 
cartridge. | 

It is capable of making splendid groups, 
but why was that gun allowed to leave the 
factory sighted to shoot exactly 19 inches 
low and 13 inches to the left at 20 yards? 
Boy! What a job I had honing and bending 
the front sight and making the rear notch 
large enough to see thru. Also, I eased the 
trigger a wee bit to eliminate the journey of 

he muzzle to the left when the big healthy 
immer (sledge hammer, I should have said) | 
Hops, 

Please have some brother gun crank “put 

e wise” as to why the makers put that 

nky trigger on the near side. 

\fter much profound and profane thought 

id hours of amateur gunsmithing I have one 

e piece of hardware, with Patridge sights, 

iooth action and a dandy “feel.” 

But, gee gosh! What a hammer throw. 
\nd I almost wished I had a certain Denver 

titer for a target when first I showed up 

the club with my “new love,” for it was 

‘essary to tack a small white sighting spot 

1 the back-stop, away up and to the right 

' the “bull.” Talk about effect of sun light 

1 _Sighting—huh! Indirect fire, I call it. 

Tenn. Geo. TABLER. 





The 


Prime Favorite 


for 


Medium-Heavy 
Game 


Using 


Three Loads 








HOFFMAN 


.375 Magnum 


OR the hunter who wants a me- 

dium weight rifle with great killing 

power, we recommend the .375 
Magnum as the most suitable weapon. 
This rifle has been put to the test in 
the big game fields of the world. And, 
as a result, it is being used by a stead- 
ily increasing number of the world’s 
most celebrated hunters. 


The Waldron Expedition “from Cairo to Cape” 
is equipped with this popular Magnum. So is 
the Roosevelt Expedition to Turkestan, and 
the Wade Expedition in search of Kodiak bear. 
And in the hands of many hunters in our own 
north woods and the woods of Canada it is in- 
suring more trophies than any rifle they have 
ever owned. 


We make rifles of this caliber as light as 814 
Ibs. with recoil but slightly in excess of that of 
the .30-06. 


The reason for the growing popularity of the 
Hoffman Magnum among the best known big 
game hunters will be apparent as soon as you 
have shot this fine arm. If intending to hunt 
this fall we suggest getting in touch with us at 
your earliest convenience. 


BALLISTICS 


Bullet Velocity Energy 


Grains Ft. Seconds Ft. Pounds 
235 2767 3995 
270 2600 4053 
300 2462 4071 


Write for the folder describing arm you are interested in: 

Folder ““A”— Hoffman Built-to-order Rifles in Light and Me- 
dium Calibers. 

Folder “B”— Hoffman Magnum and Express Rifles. 

Folder ““C”— Hoffman Built-to-order Trap and Shot Guns. 

Folder “E”— Hoffman Left-hand Action for Springfield. 

Folder ““F”— Hoffman Types of Special Lights. 

Or other information on rebarreling, reboring, restocking, 


altering or repairing of arms by an organization of ex- 
pert gun builders. All work guaranteed satisfactory. 


You are cordially invited to visit our new factory at Ardmore, Okla- 
homa, and see the processes of building fine guns to special order. 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY azomore. oxtanioma 


New York Office: 100 East 42d St. 
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Price $4.50 





D. W. KING 


‘click,’ 


itself in “half-cocked’’ position only. 
Catalog ‘‘O” and “Modern Sights for Modern Arms’’ FREE 


KING “MODERN SIGHTS FOR MODERN ARMS” 


This new KING Peep Sight has Microm- 
etered Elevator Adjustment of five one- 
thousandths (.005) of an inch for each 
’ or a change in elevation of ap- 
proximately % inch for each hundred 
yards. Noguess work with thissight. You Protected Ivory 


Spark Point Gold 


know just how much you elevate it and Bead. Price $1.00 Bead. Price $1.50 
what it means at any distance. TheStem _Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade, 

is automatically locked when raised to wae monet od guard protecting bead and pre- 

shooting position and Elevator Sleeve is _yenting blu 

also automatically locked against acci- Spark ¥ aint Gold Tied ore petted eee 
dental change when in either upright or These sights are guaranteed to be the strong- 
folded position. Automatically unlocks est, best sighting bead sights ever produced, 


Made to fit all arms. 


Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 
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y The World at Your Feet 
with these POWERFUL 


MILITARY 
BINOCULARS 


RRIVED! Limited quantity GENUINE im- 
yorted French and German Army Officers’ 
Sincouioss. 8-Power Achromatic lenses. 

Premiere Qualite—Genuine Prisms of remarkable 

light-gathering, light-transmitting properties. Cen- 

tral focusing, easily adjusted to any eyesight. 

Beautifully finished, pe! constructed. Prisms 

in each barrel permit of great field of vision, many 

times the area of Field Glasses. We have cuppned 
hundreds of them to U. 8S. a and Navy Officers. 

Such powerful Binoculars usually sell for $40 $ 

to $50. Our price (while they last) complete 21 

with genuine leather case and carrying straps 
Send NO Money! NOTHING to Pay Postman! 

See them! Examine them! Try them for 10 days! 

If satisfied, after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, you may pay 

at rate of 


$4 A MONTH 


or, if you wish to pay cash, 

after 10 DAYS, take $1.50 . 
Discount and send check or 
money order for-_.--- « 

ROADEN your field of vision! Don’t live in 

a cooped-up area! new world will open up 

for YOU with a pair of these Wonder Glasses. 

You’ll see things others can’t. People, Scenes, 

Views, Games of ACTION brought right to your 

feet! The joys of outdoors are not complete without 

them. The greatest pleasure-giving INVESTMENT 


one can make. Indispensable for sports:—baseball 
games, motoring, camping, yachting, hunting. hiking, 
races, bird and nature study, etc. SENT ON 10 


DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
ACT! QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
e ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 


pee Seer se ee ae aly 
Wz 


2 Generations of Honorable Dealings | 


N | 
| ASHINGT? o' 


| Importers and National Mail Order House| 


| . 
;365 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 
1 For prompt attention address IMPORT DEPT. 82 
j Gentlemen: Please send me 8-power Binoculars. I 
j enclose NO money, and pay NOTHING to Postman. | 
If I am satisfied, after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, I have! 
! the privilege of paying for them at the rate of $4.00] 
'monthly—or of deducting $1.50 and sending $19.50 
lin FULL SETTLEMENT. Otherwise, I shall return, 
ij them, | 
; NAME asain ptinnened 
| ADDRESS 
: | 
'Please write PLAINLY! Tear ‘this coupon out; 


'NOW! If you wish to tell us something about; 
Lyourself, it will be appreciated. OuDL Aug, 
















Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.00 Postpaid. 
_ Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Co a. 4 








Webley & Scott 


World Famous Guns 


Winner ofthe big shoots alloverthe world | 
since 1873. Arecordofaccuracythat proves 
superiority for the firearm products of 
Webley & Scott, Ltd., England, makers of 
Shotguns, Double Rifles, Automatic Pis- 
tols and Revolvers. 


A gun for every purpose and purse 
in all standard gauges. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog ‘‘D’’ 


Makers of the New Webley Air Pistol, un- 
equalled for target practice. Send 
for booklet “D.D.” 


Sole U. S. Agents: | 
| 
| 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 
100 East 42nd St. New York City 
Opposite Grand Central Station 











Indoor Revolver Shooting 
Major Joseph J. Marek, O.R.C. 


HAVE been an enlisted man and an 
officer in the United States army, and was 


| on special military police duty in the Philip- 
| pine Islands during the years 1899, 1900 and 


1901. I have acted as an instructor in small 
arms practice, have been connected with the 
Chicago police department for many years, 
and was again in the service of Uncle Sam in 


| the Panama Canal Zone from January, 1907, 


until July, 1914, and then with the Chicago 
Police Department until 1917, when I ob- 
tained a furlough to enter the Second Of- 
ficers training camp at Ft. Sheridan, ma- 


| triculating as a captain. I was instructor of 
| revolver practice, also at Camp Grant, and 


am at the present time the instructor for the 
Chicago police department, all of which 
serves to indicate that I have had a vast 
range of experience with firearms and am fa- 
miliar with the use of any and all manner 
of weapons, including those used by crimi- 
nals in the commission of crime. Moreover, 
I am a member of the Chicago Revolver Club, 
which uses the famous range of the exclu- 
sive Hamilton Club. I represented the Chi- 
cago police department in the Camp Perry 
competitions, being one of the qualifying 
twelve experts selected for such honor. 

The selection of expert revolver shooters, or 


| rather their development as such, is largely 


due to the generosity of the Chicago Daily 


| News, as that paper finances an annual tour- 
| nament confined to members of the Chicago 


police department, both men and women. 


| The arm used during this competition is a 
| revolver of .38 caliber, the regular police 
| model with 4-inch barrel—revolvers that are 
| very accurate indeed. There are several thou- 
| sand members of the Chicago police depart- 


ment hence a great many participate. From 
these the expert twelve attaining the highest 


| aggregate score are selected. Nor do we 
| overstate the truth in making the statement 
| that the revolver team of the Chicago police 


department compares favorably with the best 
professional experts the wide world over. 


(THE Chicago Daily News is to be com- 

mended for its generous aid in financing 
the annual revolver competitions, as they 
have a decided tendency to arouse interest 
among police shooters, both men and women, 
and serve to improve their efficiency when it 
is necessary to use firearms in the discharge 
of duty. Nor is value in this relation con- 


' fined to Chicago only, as the police depart- 
| ment furnishes instructors for other cities, to 


banks, and also instructs special officers and 
guards in the proper handling of small arms. 
It naturally follows that, as I am deeply 


| interested in revolver practice and competi- 


tive shoots, I am also interested in firearms 
of every description and in the construction 
of so-called scientific ranges as used by rifle 
and revolver shoeters, and in any contrivance 
designed to be of value to those who use such 
firearms in the realm of sport. On occasion I 


| experiment with or try out anything new that 


is offered. 

Following this bent it came to pass that I 
was requested to subject a new all-metal in- 
door target, or bullet catcher to severe tests, 
as the target in question is designed for gen- 


| eral target use, as for light rifles and revol- 
| vers of all calibers, but is constructed to 
| withstand hard knocks such as made by the 


smashing impact of a heavy Colt .45, and by 


| cartridges of lighter caliber. 


| THE target or bullet catcher is made of 


sheet steel with a set of re-inforced inner 
plates of heavier metal, all arranged in such 
manner that the impact of all projectiles are 


| completely absorbed, as it were, and the bul- 


lets fall harmlessly on the bottom plates, 


every portion of the bullet remaining in the 
traps of the target. The calibers used during 
the tests varied from .22 long rifle to full 
charge cartridges of 40 grains of black pow- 
der in a regular Colt .45-caliber revolver. As 
the Colt .45 strikes a terrific blow slight dents 
were observed on the ¥%-inch inner back wall 
plate, indicating the advisability of substitut- 
ing one of ws-inch which will withstand the 
impact of any revolver bullet. I understand 
that the targets are not intended for rifles 
that are chambered for high-velocity cart- 
ridves, nor should such be used. 

As based on my experience with the target 
I am convinced that it is well designed for 
its intended use, and that it is practical in 
every way, particularly for use in banks as 
an aid to familiarize employes with firearms, 
and for those who desire to establish private 
ranges, or for small clubs and to be installed 
in outlaying police stations, or in any proper 
place in small towns so that the local police 
can indulge in target proctice. The officers 
and members of the National Guard could 
use the target to advantage in armories or 
elsewhere. 

In conclusion a few words in regard to re- 
volver laws: It is my belief, as founded on a 
somewhat intimate knowledge of the acts 
and habits of criminals and of crime condi- 
tions, that it would serve a good purpose and 
undoubtedly aid in abating crime, particularly 
crimes as committed with firearms, were the 
various states, and federal government as 
well, to act in concert and devise and pass a 
law regulating the sale and use of all fire- 
arms, a bill that is essentially practicial and 
not based on mere theory—which is so often 
the case. I find that most of our drastic re- 
strictive laws are approved, indorsed and ad- 
vocated by the sponsors thereof based on no 
better grounds than that such laws look 
good as printed on white paper, laws which 
apparently appear to be practical and en- 
forceable, yet in reality are founded on the- 
ory, hence fail of their purpose and do more 
harm than good, which accounts for the 
fact that there are thousands of inoperative 
laws, or as “dead” laws on the statute 
books which have never been repealed. 


ig IS my opinion that every honorable rep- 

utable citizen should possess the right to 
own and use firearms in legitimate sport, such 
as on rifle and revolver ranges and when hunt- 
ing. It is my opinion that every state would 
do well to adopt and use a revolver law that 
affords full freedom to the good citizen to 
carry and use small arms for protection and 
for sport but imposes heavy penalties on 
criminals and on those who fail to observe the 
letter of the law, and better still, the law 
possesses the full support of the majority of 
men ever alert to report infractions. 

No one should be permitted to use a fire- 
arm wntil fully and properly instructed in 
the use thereof. This should be a first requi- 
site before the citizen be eligible or entitled 
to possess a license or permit to carry and 
use a firearm of any kind. The applicant 
for suck favor should be required to pledge 
himself that he will never use a firearm in 
commission of crime or unlawfully in any 
manner. He should also be required to sub 
mit the indorsement of three well known rep- 
utable citizens and be required to report the 
identity of his sponsors to a committee com- 
posed of reputable members of some distin- 
guished civic organization, the chamber 0! 
commerce preferably. This will take privi- 
lege away from every improper source, anc 
make it practically impossible for criminals 
and other improper persons to secure permits 
to purchase or use firearms of any kind a! 
any time. All firearms could be listed and 
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taxed and a fee be required to cover the is- 
euance of a permit or license. Precautions 
as to sale of firearms to criminals or improper 
persons can be easily enforced. By applying 
these simple precautions the rights and priv- 
ilees of all good citizens will be safeguarded 
and those who elect to follow criminal or 
vicious careers be controlled to considerable 
extent. 

Persons inexperienced with firearms are 
over prone to assert that revolvers inspire to 
crime. As a matter of fact criminals are not 
sportsmen in any sense nor do they ever use 
firearms in such relation. They do not qual- 
ify as experts in the use of such arms and 
are dangerous only when close to human tar- 
sets. There are thousands of expert revolver 
marksmen in this country that would make 
short work of deadly gun toters were they 
under the law in position to do so. No doubt 
there are several hundred thousand good citi- 
zens who possess revolvers and are capable in 
the use thereof but prevented from using such 
arms in a proper manner. 





Three of a Kind 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to submit 
for your consideration and the “fraternity” a 
bunch of Colts, and what I consider just a 
little “hoss sense” concerning them. The 
first is Dad’s old cap and ball .36 Navy that 
he carried thru the Civil War, with the pret- 
tiest shaped ivory handle I ever saw, in per- 














Three Colts owned by a reader who asks that he | 
be known only as “Texas” | 
} 


fect shape, with front and rear sights on bar- 
rel, put there by me when a boy, shooting at | 
road lizards when nothing else showed up. | 
The next is the pocket .38 auto, one of the | 
handiest of pistols made, and as accurate as | 
any, with ivory bead front sight and an ivory | 
bead just below the crotch of the rear sight, 
£lving two ivory beads to make a quick line 
up, or better aim in bad light; the hammer 
. ned to hold scabbard string to keep it 
‘rom bouncing out of the belt scabbard when 
worn on the belt, horseback. 
e last and best, of course, is the Army 
‘uto, with latest target barrel, trigger, 
and safety (well worth the price) with 
bead front sight, and a silver triangle 
r the crotch of the rear sight to give a 
line up and better aim under bad light, 
the grip safety eliminated by the grip 
‘andle being wound with insulating tape; 
etter way can be had at the factory or by 
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Not only are Marble’s Gun Sights designed and built 
a by men who, through years of experience, know the need of 

unfailing accuracy, but they may,be purchased with absolute 
certainty of getting the right sight for your particular purpose. 


Test Your Sights Before You Buy 


New sights will help improve your shooting. Nearly 





Sights Shown 


Flexible Rear......$4.00 
Adjustable Leaf.. 1.25 
Standard Front.. 1.00 
Improved Front.. 1.00 






Blade Front........ 1.00 every good dealer has our Sight Demonstrator. Simply 
Sheard Front... 1.50 pick up the flexible extension arm; focus through the 
Reversible............ 1.50 Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight upon the various front sights 

uplex........... 1.50 arranged before you at barrel length. Try them out on the 
V-M Front... 1.50 white, the green and the brown panel backgrounds and you'll 


find a sight to exactly fit your needs. Improve your shooting 


S ights.. 1. Sight to e2 ‘sho 
het Gon Sante, 2.99 —avoid disappointment by using self-tested Marble’s Sights. 


Rear Sight Discs.. .50 








Write for Marble’s complete catalog of sights, 
gun cleaning implements, axes, knives, com- 
passes, waterproof matchboxes, etc. Mailed free. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


sg 
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- IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN 


New 8mm. GEWEHRFABRIK 
TELESCOPE MAUSER 









With fine Gerard 6x Scope, 
23" barrel, 67% lbs., 5-shot magazine. Accurate. 
Powerful. Dependable. 8mm. calibre only. 


Last chance to own one of these fine outfits at this low price, as lot is nearly gone and no more can be 
had. We have sold over 350 to satisfied customers from Maine to Alaska. Memes of owners in your 
locality on request. While they last, $42.50; a few pre-war made, extra finish stocks, $47.50. Shipped C.O.D. subject to 
examination on receipt of $5 M.O. If cash is sent with order, 25 cartridges free. S. P. 8 mm. cartridges, $8.50 per 100, 


Rifles on time payments; $2.50 additional to cash price. Payments $10 monthly. 
BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 



















ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for. 
Make sure that you get it, too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 
until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about the 
same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes 
or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm 
on cold ones. And never a bit of ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in 
either plain mattress or complete sleeping-bag style. 
You'll want our Circular No. 201 
AUTO TOURISTS—Send for Catalog on the 
“Auto” Air Bed 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO, 
120 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y, 


















Sample Postpaid 


Stake-Out Decoys Weigh 4 Ozs., Cost 35c 
For Shaliow Water ., Photographic reproductions of many kinds of 
and Field Shooting @ ducks died out of heavy waterproof fiberboard. 
aay Bodies spread by inserting metal frame with wire 
leg attached. Also floating decoys weighing one-half 
gee,“ pound each at 55 cents each, and oversize Canada stake- 
Mieco? Out goose at $1.00 each, sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


| Johnson’s Folding Decoys, 7 couuMsts stazer. 









Send 35c¢ fo 
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FIELD GLASSES 


| GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’. 
| FREE TRIAL 





If you wish to 
8-power $9.85 "rou wiht 

Free trial coupon will bring you these genuine Ger- 
= War Glasses purchased at exceptionally advan- 

eous rates of exchange. 

"eed by most prominent of German optical 
factories. Many were received direct from the Allied 
Reparations C ommission. Conservative $20.00 value. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40m. m. 
objective. Dust and moisture proof. Pupillary adjust- 
ment. Built for service regardless of cost according 
to strictest military standards. All glasses guaranteed 
in perfect condition. We have sold 60,000 pairs of this 
model to date. . 

Shipped promptly on receipt of attached coupon on 
5 days’ free trial. If satisfied send check or money 
order for $9.85. Order your field glasses today. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
97 S. Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


O.L.1 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me on 5 days’ free trial one pair 
German Army Officers’ war glasses. After 5 days’ 





: Name 


‘ 
’ 

’ 

. 

: 

‘ 

’ 

° 

* E : br 
« trial I will either return glasses or remit $9.85. 
‘ 

° 

: 

’ 

: Address 

’ 

’ 

’ 

’ 























GIBBS TRAPS 


“TWO - TRIGGER” — | 
The best game trap ever made. 
THE KING OF THEM ALL. | 
wr Millions in use. No “WRING- | 
- OFFS.” No broken springs. No | 
damage to pelea: Does not have to be set to drown, 
The “TW0O-TRIGGER” is made to catch and kill | 
muskrat, mink, marten, etc. It will catch and hold | 
‘coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. Price 65c each (less | 
than dozen lots); $7 per doz., prepaid. 


Gibbs “SINGLE-GRIP’’ Traps 


Guaranteed against spring breakage. 
Lighter, smaller and better than other 4 
single-grip traps for same animals. d 
No. 1—Muskrat, Mink, etc., 25 ea. or $2.50 | 
doz., prepaid.  & 
No. 2—Fox, Skunk, etc., 40c ea. or $4.50 
doz., prepaid. 

No. 3—Lynx, Wildcat, etc., 65¢ ea. or $7.35 doz., prepaid. 
No. 4—Beaver, Wolf, etc., "80c ea. or $9.00 doz., prepaid. 
If your dealer won't supply you, send tous. Alltraps | 
absolutely guaranteed togive satisfaction or money | 

refunded. Send for free catalog. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON | 


DEPT. J CHESTER, PA. | 


























Write | for FREE copy of New 1926 
Catalog. It will save you real money on 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Outdoor and Ath- 
letic Supplies. Ali Brand New—Fully Guaranteed. f 


SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. 29 1418 Vine St. Cincinnati 








U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 
Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
<seagengens CATALOG **F’* 25 cts, 
. F. STOEGER, /nc. 
a East 42nd St., New York 























| shavings off with my knife. 


a good gunsmith. Eliminating that grip safe- 
ty is a great advantage I think to those who 
are used to the old single action, enabling 
one to hold the handle loosely and concen- 
trate the whole strength, energy and nerves of 
the shooting hand, to holding the bead, pul)- 
ing the trigger and overcoming the recoil. 

I want to indorse that idea stated recently 
by one of your contributors, which is an old 
one of carrying a single action Colt with six 
cartridges in it, by placing the firing pin be- 
tween the cartridges. 

I also want to indorse your efforts in trying 
to get a more powerful .22 for hunting. I use 
a .22 Special or W. R. F. as the lubrication 
of the bullet is covered by the shell, and the 
rifling cannot get injured by grains of sand 
getting in the grooves when a cartridge is 
carried in a gritty pocket or accidently 
dropped on the ground. I am in hopes that 
some cartridge company will eventually load 
this cartridge to get 1,500 feet velocity at 
least, which with hollow point bullets would 
make an unexcelled cheap cartridge for small 
game. 

I am also proud of your efforts in combat- 
ing the anti-pistol law. The law-abiding citi- 
zen cannot be law abiding if denied the 
means of protecting himself and neighbors, 
and fulfilling his responsibility of helping en- 
force the law against armed criminals. 

Tex. TEXAS. 





Cheap Rifles 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In connection with 
the letter “Cheap Rifles Dangerous” of Mr. 
Kahrs of New York, in the April number, I 
would like to add a bit to his remarks. For 
one thing Canada is not the only country 
where cheap rifles are sold. In the United 
States there are guns just as bad. For in- 
stance a boy I know bought a cheap rifle of, 
I regret to say, a well known firm which 
makes very cheap guns. It was chambered for 
longs. He happened to have a long rifle (.22 
| of course) so he put it in. The results were 
fast and warm. The gun burst near the cham- 


| ber and also the breech block was somewhat 


| smashed. Luckily no one was hurt. 

Just recently I got a chance to really look 
one of these rifles over and when I looked at 
the barrel my hair stood on end. At the 
muzzle it was so soft that I could easily cut 
It is made of 
| bronze tubes, shrunk one over another, and 
has a thin piece of steel just wrapped around 
| the outside. The entire construction is even 
worse and cheaper than the average child’s 
popgun. 

When I looked at the breech, my hair sat 
down again, mainly because it was too faint 
to stand. First, the cartridge can be fired 
with the breech unlocked. What would hap- 
pen if one did, I don’t know, but I should 
not like to hold it while I tried. Second, it’s 
generally feeble. About one box of cartridges 
loosens the action so much that if you ever 
clear your throat, it will fall open. Last, the 


| handle with which you open the action is so 


placed that it will hit anything you go near 


| and open. Just look at one and see if you 
_ don’t think the law should forbid such guns 
| being placed on the market, as Mr. Kahrs 
| suggested, for at the price for which it sells, 


almost any very small boy could get one or 


| have an older friend get one for him. 


I will refrain from any remarks on the 


| subject of the pistol law for at present I do 


not think I could remain calm enough on the 
subject to write a pure-souled and self-re- 
specting letter on the subject. I will merely 
say let’s stay with our pistols and not let 
ourselves be handed over to the tender mer- 
cies of burglars by our dear friends in Con- 
gress. Epcar R. Morris. 
Nee. 


Bullet Casting 
H. E. Armstead 


N THE hope that this article will be of 

some help to the beginner in the reloading 
game I am giving an account of a series of 
tests made of various metals and alloys used 
in casting bullets, to determine their fitness 
for the purpose. 

The average beginner imagines that good 
bullets can be made of most any mixture. It 
is true that bullets can be made of most any 
alloy but the following data and information 
will show that some alloys are very unsatis. 
factory for this purpose. The metals used in 
these tests were of commercial stock, and so 
no analysis was made, the components were 
not known exactly but near enough for the 
purpose. 

The various manufacturers of metals use 
slightly different formulas. The results of 
these tests therefore would probably vary 
some with different makes of metal. Also in 
casting a large lot of bullets the last one 
would not be quite the same in texture as 
the first on account of the change continually 
taking place in the batch of metal. For in- 
stance, if using say tin and lead and having 
a large batch melted, by the time the last 
bullet was cast the alloy would vary consid- 
erably from the first. This is caused some. 
what by the dross which is continually com- 
ing up which must be removed and in doing 
so part of the tin or lighter metal in the 
mixture is removed which burns out faster 
than the lead. 


HE melting point of metals varies con- 

siderably, and it is natural for the metal 
having a low melting point to burn out fast- 
er than a metal with a high melting point. 

When simply melting more than one metal 
together of different specific gravity, it is 
difficult to keep the batch uniform, as the 
tendency is for the lighter metal to float as a 
cork would do in water. The specific grav- 
ity of pure lead is 11.33, tin (English) 7.201, 
antimony 6.712, bismuth 9.746, and the melt- 
ing point is: Lead 328°, Tin 232°, antimony 
629.5°, bismuth 270°, all centigrade. 

All these metals are found in alloys such 
as solder, babbitt metal, type metal, linotype 
electrotype, bearing metals, etc. For instance, 
linotype is given as 85 parts lead, 3 parts tin 
and 12 parts antimony; solder is 50 parts 
lead, 50 parts tin; electrotype, 94 parts lead, 
4 parts tin, 2 parts antimony; babbitt metal 
is of different formula by nearly every manu- 
facturer. 

Much difficulty is experienced in casting 
bullets on account of the properties of some 
alloys used. A combination of tin and lead 
works very good and is easiest for the be- 
ginner to use. The addition of antimony 
stiffens up a bullet, but if the operator is 
not careful in its use it makes the bullet too 
hard and brittle. It is a white, lustrious 
metal and makes nice shiny bullets. It seems 
to put pep in the metal and makes it fill up 
corners of the mold so a more perfect bullet 
is the result. 


LFA? pipe and the lead removed from old 
telephone cable makes a fairly good bul- 
let but is rather sluggish in use. I do not 
know what the exact formula is but it 18 
processed in some way in manufacture which 
makes it hard to use for casting. Much dross 
is given off and it is hard to keep clean. This 
dross or slag, if poured into the mold, gets 
into the bullet and makes imperfections, and 
when formed into a bullet makes it off weight 
or throws the center of gravity of the bullet 
out of line with the center of form, and there 
fore would seriously affect the accuracy. 
The variation of mixture makes more v3 
ation in bullet weight than most casters i- 
agine. Using a .45-caliber mold and different 
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alloys gave the following results in bullet | 
weight: Old -Hickory babbitt metal, 220.3 | 
grains; 2 parts tin, 10 parts lead, 227.3 | 
ains; linotype metal, 227.4 grains; 1 part | 
tin, 15 parts lead, 242.0 grains; 20 parts tin, | 
80 parts linotype, 242.5 grains; storage bat- | 
tery terminals, 245.3 grains; lead pipe, 247.8 | 
grains. It will be noticed that the higher the | 
percentage of lead ran the heavier the bullet. | 

Linotype metal works good but is too hard. | 
Babbitt is also good and will make good bul- 
lets for revolvers but is a little too hard for | 
rifles. The metal used in storage battery 
plates usually runs 10 per cent to 6 per cent 
antimony to stiffen it up. 


O DETERMINE the fitness of alloys for 

bullets the following test was made: 
Bullets of .38-caliber were cast of different 
alloys, and were subjected to blows of a drop 
hammer and results noted. The bullets were 
measured for length with a micrometer after 
each blow. 

Linotype metal, one blow, .527 inches 
long; two blows, .386 inches long; three 
blows, .270 inches long. Babbitt, one blow, 
.428 inches long; two blows, .272 inches long; 
three blows, .206 inches long. Electrotype, 
one blow, .418 inches long; two blows, .275 
inches long; three blows, .212 inches long. 
Eighty parts lead, 20 parts linotype, one blow, 
361 inches long; two blows, .235 inches 
long; three blows, .200 inches long. Lead, 
one blow, .276 inches long; two blows, .154 
inches long; three blows, .122 inches long. 

These measurements show the comparative 
resistance to upset of different alloys. Lino- 
type and electrotype crushed and fractured 
very bad and showed its unfitness. Babbitt 
held up well as to fracturing. 

Twenty parts linotype, 80 parts lead was | 
quite tough and showed but little fracture | 
and should make good bullets. I have used | 
several hundred of this type bullet as a/| 
reduced load in the Springfield rifle in the | 
.32-20-115 bullet sized to .311 inch with 10 | 
grains of Du Pont No. 75 powder and found 
very little fouling. 


y 








I EAD is too soft except in guns of slow| 
4 twist rifling. Tests show that bullets | 
either too soft or too hard will foul barrels | 
bad. The alloy of tin and No. 5 lead is the | 
best of all for the amateur to use, and may 
be varied to meet requirements. Revolver | 
bullets may be made harder than rifle bullets. | 
The following simple rules should be fol- | 
lowed by the amateur in casting bullets: 
Provide a means of heating metal which | 
can be regulated and is hot enough to melt | 
the metal quickly. If using tin and lead be | 


sure to melt the lead first then add the tin as | 
the melting point of tin is so low that it| 
would burn out to some extent before the | 


lead would melt. Heat the metal hot enough | 
to char a stick, but do not get it red hot; | 
that would ruin the metal. | 


A few drops of oil or grease in the melting | 
pot will help to clean the metal. If you have | 
plenty of ventilation you can put a few drops | 
of muriatic acid in the pot and stir the metal, | 
or a little sal ammoniac stirred in and then | 
skimmed off will clean the metal. Keep the | 
dross skimmed off. 
D' )\'T try to make good bullets unless you 

a modern round dipper or one | 
shaped like it and use it according to direc- | 


Keep the dipper in the pot between | 


' the mold in the flame until is is about | 
is the metal, but do not dip the mold 
In metal. Pour the mold full of metal 

(c-cd while shrinkage takes place. When | 
al standing in pour hole becomes | 
ive the cut-off plate around with a| 
d remove the bullet from the mold | 
ng the mold 'ightly with a stick if | 


nt Let the bullet drop out on rags | 


A lifetime of satisfaction is 
built into every Fox Gun 


WHEN you choose a FOX “Ree 
Gun, you are buying a lifetime 
of shooting satisfaction. FOX 
Guns are built to endure, and to 
give the same 
dependableserv- 
ice year after 
year. 

Every FOX has these sterling 
features: 

One-piece Hammer and Firing 
Pin; Rotary Taper Bolt; Three- 
piece Lock; Automatic Safety; 
Coil Springs exclusively. And 
every FOX is 80% hand-made 
and hand-fitted by the highest 
paid craftsmen in the gun trade. 

Whatever your favorite kind 
of shooting, you can get a FOX 
especially designed for it — built 
to your specifications, if you 
prefer. 

Write today for catalog and 
prices. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4648 N. 18th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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marvelous, hand made, Belgian Gun 
of perfect balance and mechanism 


Guns CAMPING 








RANCOTTE | 


HE purchase of a good gun 
should be made from. experts 
who understand gunsmithing and 
help select the correct gun for you. 
See the V. L. & D. Francotte, the 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


— FH SCHAUFFLER . 1 ten 
Agents AE v) ER . President. 
or a L's 349 MADISON AVENUE Dept. E 
Francotte SHING New York Crry 





























ANS B. DECKER 
Will Tell 


when, where and how to catch 
fresh-water fish. The most famous 
and expert guideinthe United States 
today. This isa pocket or tackle box 
edition and is a life experience, and 
no angler should be without one. 
Tackle dealers and book stores will 
carry them. Mail orders promptly 
filled. Price 50 cents. 

P. O. Address: ANS B. DECKER 


Lake Hopatcong, New Jersey 


Peck’s Barbless 





Lures for Fly and Bait Casting. 











Hopper 


THE OUTSTANDING LURE OF THE CEN 
GETS THE BIG ONES AND HOLDS ‘EM. TOO 


Bass an\i Trout 
Sives—5\ceach. 
Three Assorted 
Patterns that 
will get fish 
anywhere. 


§ Postpaid $1.50. 


Write for de- 


= scription of 
Peck’s Barblessgand Single Hook, Hook Nature 


E. H. PECKINPAUGH CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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New German Luger 
Automatic, .30-cal., 
4-in. barrel, 


New German Ortgie .32 Auto., $10.00 
New German Ortgie .25 Automatic 
New German Mauser Auto., .32-cal 13.50 
New German Mauser Auto., .25-cal 11.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame 

.22-cal. Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Po- 

lice, .82 or .88-cal., 4, 5, or 6-in. bbl. 27.50 
A full line of New Winchester and Reming- 
ton Shotguns and Rifles, Colts and Smith & 
Wesson Revolvers, at greatly reduced prices, 
always on hand. 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Savage and Colt’s .32-cal. Automatic.. . 50 
Colt’s Army Special, .38-cal..... : 0.00 
S. & W. Military or Police, .38-cal....... 22. 50 
Colt’s Police Positive, .32-20 . 18.00 
Colt’s Army Special, 6-in. bbl., .32-20.. 20.00 
Colt’s S. A., 5-in. bbl., .82 and .38-cal. 20.00 
Winch. Pump Gun, Hammer, Mod. 97.. 22.50 


Winch. Pump, Hammerless, Mod. 12.... 30.00 
Remington Automatic Shotgun 35.00 
Winchester .25-20 Carbine Jsesnideancete 
AMMUNITION 
.80-cal. Luger santana Ist quality, 
per 100 3.50 


.82 and .25-cal. Auto. “Cartridges, per 100 2.50 
.80-30-cal. Steel Jacket sited 100... 7 75 
Luger Holster 50 
ROR UPON osc enccssctssserseaccemnteueead 200 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination. We ask a deposit of $1.50 
on Rifle and Shotgun orders 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1603 Larimer St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 
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Printed Stationery 
7 100 Sheets 6x7 (3 lines) 


100 Plain Sheets 
100 Envelopes (return add. on flap) 
Choice of blue or black ink. Additional lines 25c ea. 
West of Denver, $1.10 
Cut this out, attach one dollar, and mail to 


PHILADELPHIA STATIONERY CoO. 
1716 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Cal. 30 







U.S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


All Carbines have the new model $ 
1898 stocks. The barrels, actions and pats are 
either new or have been re finished by the 
Government and equal to new 
Krag Rifles .....0. $12.50 Krag Sporting Rifles bas (rs 
Calibre 45 Stiotgrans . 4.50 Calibre 45 Carbines . 

And Other Arms Send for Catalog 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-AR, N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 














+] 
NATURE’S SILENT CALL 
By WILBORN J. DEASON 
A Real Book for Sportsmen 
Moose Hunting Canoe Cruising 
Deer Hunting Pack Train Cruising 
Wolf Hunting Automobile Cruising 
Camp Fire Stories $3.50 
THE BUNTING PUBLICATIONS 
Waukegan, Ill. 


Wear Hand-Made Boots 


We build your boots by hand to 
your exact measures, in the correct 
weight to suit your needs. 










Send for Catalog 


OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 


714 W. Lake St. Minneapolis, Minn. 








WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins — Furs Dressed 


1834 Eddy Street 
San Francisco, California 

















to prevent deforming it while it is hot. 
While casting keep the mold hot and dry. 
Do not put oil or grease in the mold while 
casting, but grease the mold before laying 
away, to prevent rust. 

Do not put the mold in water if it is too 
hot as this will warp it. Lay it down awhile. 
A mold with wooden handles is best as it 
does not burn the hands. 


Remodeling the Enfield 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I must confess to 
being a “dyed-in-the-wool” rifle crank, never 
being satisfied unless I have just what I want 
in the line of guns. So naturally since I was 
about seven years of age I have had about 300 
different kinds of guns, mostly rifles of as 
many different makes and calibers as I could 
get. I have made a fairly complete study of 
all cartridges and their ballistics, and after 
looking back at about twenty-five years of 
study and experience, I feel convinced that 
the good old .30-’06 is just as good and prob- 
ably a little better than the rest. 

As far as giving it a fair tryout is con- 
cerned, I can refer to six years of service in 





is as fine and even as any I have ever seen 
and the wood used is of finest selected fay icy 
grained black walnut. The bolt handle 
knurled in a fancy design and all fitting of 
sights and stock is as nearly perfect as possi. 
ble. The cut cannot begin to do it justice. 

We have an N. R. A. club consisting of 
fifty members, known as the Wausau Rifle 
Club, a fine bunch of fellows and some very 
good shots. We fired the regular army course, 
consisting of seven ranges or 350 possible 
points, last year. Old Betsy came thru with 
321 points to her credit. I have never had the 
least bit of trouble with metal fouling. 

I may differ with many in regard to action, 
that is Remington-Enfield vs. Springfield. 
Having had considerable experience with 
both, in the field and on the range, I am ip 
favor of the Enfield, or any action cocking on 
the closing motion of the bolt. In the Spring. 
field, the upward motion of the hand opens 
the bolt and also cocks the piece, so it is the 
upward motion which requires the most en- 
ergy. The motion requiring most energy to 
operate the Enfield bolt is downward and 
consequently most of this energy on closing 





















Two views of 


the United States Marine Corps, where I 
spent considerable time as coach on the rifle 
range and also shooting in matches. I came 
to the conclusion that the .30-’06 is the great- 
est cartridge we have at present. In it we 
have a variety of loads and also in weight of 
bullet. We have ample energy for almost any 
game that roams the world over, and a target 
cartridge that is second to none. And last, 


but not least, it is a pleasure to shoot, as far 


as undue pressure on recoil is concerned. 
Well, having given the cartridge its just 
dues, we will now introduce “Betsy.” She 
consists of a model 30 Remington with a se- 
lected barrel and action, purchased direct 
from the factory last year. The original 
sights were not of much use as the rear 
sight would jump either back or forward 
with each shot, and the front bead sight was 
a clumsy affair, entirely unsuited for long 
range target work. So I had it equipped with 
a Lyman No. 48 rear sight and a special 
front sight on the order of the Springfield, 
but slightly thicker in gauge and with a 
square top. This sight is held in place in 
the base slot by a screw passing thru the base 
near the bottom in such a position as to ad- 
mit any standard bead sight of the same type. 
The stock in my opinion is a work of art, 
done by a well known gunsmith. Fortunately, 
I know this gentleman and was therefore able 


| to tell him just what I wanted. The outcome 


of the pow-pow was an order for a stock of 
the following dimensions: Length over all, 
33 inches; trigger to center of bitt plate, 
13%4 inches; drop at comb, 1 inch; drop at 
heel, 154 inches; heel to toe, 5 inches; front 
edge of pistol grip to center of trigger, 354 
inches; circumference of pistol grip, 514 
inches; circumference of bottom of pistol 
grip, 64 inches; forearm midway between 
chamber and snobble, 14%2x1% inches; cast- 
off right %4-inch at heel and %-inch at toe. 
Butt plate is steel and finely checkered. Pis- 
tol grip cap is of genuine buffalo horn, check- 
ered and polished. The checkering on stock 


the finished gun 


the Enfield action can be put into a sudden 
flip, as you have 4 inches to start the closing 
motion. However, the particular action one 
is accustomed to has a whole lot of weight in 
regard to expressing a preference, and both 
of them are excellent. 

Wis. CuHar_es LAKOSKY. 





Rocky Mountain Trap Tournament 

Fifteen different state champions, several 
former state champions, and other famous 
trapshooters of the country—holders of na- 
tional and foreign titles—competed in the 
first annual Rocky Mountain handicap tour 
nament which was held at the Denver Mu- 
nicipal Trap Club of Denver, Colo., July 15 
18. The first day was spent in testing and 
practicing, when R. A. King, Brad Townsend 
and John Nicolai, last year’s Colorado state 
singles champion, each turned in a_ perfect 
score of 100. Phenomenal shooting was dis 
played, which continued thruout the tourna- 
ment, where more than 200 men, women, boys 
and girls competed. 

The opening events started July 16, and as 
ninety-five of the greatest array of marksmen 
that ever gathered at Sloan’s Lake, Denver. 
“broke” their guns late in the day, three 
amateurs and one professional had tied fot 
first place, two professionals and nine ams 
teurs were even for second, and five brought! 
their scores even for third. Those dividing 
honors with an equal score of 149 birds ou! 
of a possible 150 were J. A. Groves, Chicago, 
Ill., recognized as one of the greatest 12 
gauge experts in the United States; It. A. 
King, Wichita Falls, Texas; E. M. Re usch, 
who came from Canada to compete, ani Ed 
Varner, Adams, Neb. 

Rush Razee, Denver; F. R. Etchen, Coffey: 
ville, Kan. former captain of the world 
pion Olympic team; Mark Arie, Champ:ign. 
Ill.; G. D. Williams, state champion of ! lor- 
ida; C. W. Olney, West Allis, Wis., and od 
champion; A. V. Cocke, Wellington, Tex 
J. H. Rohrer, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
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Arnold, Broadview, Mont.; E. M. Nutting, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; N. V. Pillot, Houston, 
fexas, and George Burt of Denver stood even 
for second with a score of 148 out of a pos- 
sible 150. 

The following men took third place with a 
score of 147 out of a possible 150: B. Town- 
send, Denver; P. R. Miller, Dallas, Texas; | 
E. T. Woodward, Houston, Texas; F. M.| 
Troeh, Portland, Ore., and G. C. Franklin, | 
Denver. 

And not all of the good scores on “practice | 
day” were made by the men. Miss Alice | 
Franklin of Denver scored 144 ex 150, losing | 
the ladies’ championship of the Rocky Moun- | : 
tain division the following day, however, to | —while they last 
Mrs. C. M. Buchanan of Denver, who picked | _ These are all we have 


° : | left of a lot of genuine 
92 out of a possible 100 against Miss Frank- | imported Champiere field 








lin’s 79. Other women from various sections | #'asses. | bor St when 
of the country who participated were: Mrs. | change was lowest. 


. ’ . ® | ‘“*Champiere’’ always 
F, R. Etchen, women’s singles champion of | guarantees optical and 
Kansas for the past two years; Mrs. A. Wha- | mechanical perfection. ap aah 
@ * | his splendid binocular has 8 lenses, of finest opti- 
ley, Wallace, Idaho; Mrs. N. V. Pillot, Hous- |cal glass, over 154 inches in diameter. Wonderful 
ton, Texas, and others. |light gathering power and sharp definition. Power 
After the smoke cleared aw. July 17, th | graduated on ‘‘mile scale’’ from 1 to 12. 
sREteE —_ away y : “if Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses 
second day of the handicap tournament, E.M. Selling Under $30.00 
Nutting of Los Angeles, Calif., was pro- | Only 4% nee Se ae Oe eee eateneee. 
P e . ive, ange. A good compass is attached to top bar. 
claimed the new champion in the Colorado Tubes engraved, ‘“‘High Power Aviator’s Glass,” or 
Rocky Mountain Amateur Champion 200- ‘“‘Army Long Range.’’ Each instrument equipped with 
° P ° neck-strap loops and supplied with handsome case and 
target singles event, turning in one of the| straps. A wonderful bargain. The next lot will cost 
two perfect scores of the day. “Black Dia- much more, owing to rapid rise of French franc. 


“ : Only 500 more at $7.95. Act quickly. 
mond” Jim Groves of Chicago, a professional | FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 


of many years with a wide reputation, was| The World’s finest binoculars, 3x w 24x. Tele- 
* : scopes for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. 
the other man to break 200 out of his eight | °° Pryce iineinnns bending Binvwtar House 


a 2 : : Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 
trips to the 16-yard line, shooting in the pro-| pny MAURIER CO., Dept. 19, Elmira, New York 
fessional class of the same event. In the ama- | 


teur class John Nicolai, B. Townsend and | 
George W. Lewis tied for second place with | 
a score of 199 out of a possible 200. Rush | 
Razee of the professionals won second in this | 
class with 198 ex 200. 








| GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
One of the outstanding events was between | 2 Makers of High pants teen a 
12-year-old Jack Franklin and Billy Derby, | Sree and sy ang gy pein 3 seve 
both of Denver, for the Rocky Mountain |°™° “YECemness mens Fees neon 

tin's 63 ny eatin i Young gs | _ Sang whan by ey Central Ph a 7 
Ins ex proved to be too much for | 
Derby, who had 87 dead birds to show out of | . = 
his 100 tries. Both boys shot from the 16- Live Action Decoy 
yard range. 

The end of the final day of the shoot 
crowned C. W. Olney grand champion. Mr. 
Olney is champion of the state of Wisconsin, ath and fools 
champion of champions of North America \ Sa ee 
and holder of seventeen other amateur trap- | Float actsand looks ikea live duck, Its light and always 
shooting titles. During the tournament he the market. If your dealer won't supply you--write. rice $11 doz. 
piled up a score of 587 out of a possible 600, ai Rose Folding Decoy, 4432 N. Campbell Ave., Dept. C, Chicago 
giving him the high score over all contest- 
ants, 

Fred Etchen won the Rocky Mountain 
doubles amateur championship on a shoot-off 
after Etchen, H. M. Smith and C. W. Olney 
had tied on a score of 97 birds out of a pos- 
sible 100. On the shoot-off Etchen won with 
a score of 48 ex 50. 

In the main event of the tournament, the | 
Rocky Mountain handicap shoot, three indi-| 
viduals turned in a score of 99 ex 100. George | 
Lewis of Oilton, Okla., turned in a perfect | 
score of 25 ex 25 in the shoot-off and emerged | 
winner, shooting from the 23-yard line against | 
C. A. Gunning of Longmont, Colo., who stood 
at 22 yards, and George Wilson of Trinidad, 
Colo., who was at 16 yards. R. P. Miller of 
Dallas, Texas, was runner-up in this event 

h a score of 96 ex 100. 
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REISING .2 2 
Clutomatic 


¢ Announcing — 
THE STANDARD REISING 


6%" Barrel 


THE SUPER-REISING 


10" Barrel 


THE DE LUXE REISING 


Engraved—Pearl or Ivory Handles 


Contains features to be had 
in no other .22 Automatic 


Reising .22 Automatic Pistols are beautiful 
specimens of the best mechanical workman- 
ship, perfectly balanced, of unequalled shoot- 
ing quality. Send for Catalog. 





The only pistol so constructed 


The 
REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. 
61 Broadway \ New York City 
Dept.D 





ENGRAVINGG ¢ 


THE MOST PARTICULAR 
HALF-TONE AND MAGAZINE 
COLOR-WORK IN DENVER 
1S PRODUCED IN OUR PLANT 
ALL ILLUSTRATIONS AND 
COVERS MADE BY US™ 

FOR SALE FAcsimite PAINTINGS OF 
THE GREAT WEST, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
525 FourteentH Sr 


DENVER 
PHONE CHAMPA = /1-5721-22 





seven 17-jewel Illinois watches were award- 
‘ to the winners in the various events as 
'\lows: For July 16—First event, H. Bortz; 
md event, J. L. Bussey; third event, F. W. 
's. For July 17—First event, J. P. Barry; 
nd event, E. W. Peace; third event, G. 

Je and W. R. Waggener. 
Black Diamond” Jim Groves, professional 
hicago, was high man for a straight run 
ng the meet with a score of 347 (unfin- 
d) birds without a miss. Those following 
ves were: E. W. Nutting, 264 (unfin- 
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d); C. Olney, 235, and Joe Rohrer, 191.| RQ = LM ve —n —— 
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cided to hold a Great Western handicap shoot 
in Denver some time next July and a mid- 
winter shoot in Los Angeles some time in 
February under the auspices of the Western 
Amateur Trapshooters’ Association of Amer- 
ica. 

Following are the scores which were made 
the last day of the shoot: 


Name, City and State. Dbls. Singles 


E. M. Nutting, Los Angeles, Calif..... 92 93 
C. A. Gunning, Longmont, Colo........... 93 99 
R. W. Derby, Denver, Colo................. 81 2 
W. R. Thomas, Denver, Colo............. 88 87 
N. V. Pillot, Houston, Texas................ 95 93 
H. M. Smith, Denver, Colo................. 97 97 
iS, Tewis, Oulton, TOUR. ....-.cccesscesssesss 92 99 
*A. H. Hardy, Denver, Colo............... 91 ne 
B. L. Townsend, Denver, Colo........... 93 96 
T. L. Nicolai, Denver, Colo................. 92 93 
C. Etchen, Coffeyville, Kan................. 92 95 
Dr. W. R. Waggener, Denver, Colo. 58 92 
*Rush Razee, Denver, Colo................... 93 93 
H. K. Mitton, Fort Collins, Colo....... 83 83 
E. L. Wilson, Marysville, Kan........... 82 94 
Phil Miller, Dallas, Texas.................... 96 98 
F. R. Etchen, Coffeyville, Kan........... 97 94 
R. A. King, Wichita Falls, Texas...... 91 93 
F. M. Luther, Wichita, Kan............... 82 95 
J. R. Hinkle, Denver, Colo................. 92 ois 
E. F. Woodward, Houston, Texas...... 90 95 
Mark Arie, Champaign, IIl....... con 98 
F. M. Troeh, Portland, Ore................. 93 98 
G D. Williams, Miami, Fla................. 84 90 
C. W. Olney, West Alice, Ill. ee 98 
J. Burnside, Denver, Colo... ate | 95 
C. F. Nelson, Green River, Wyo......... 90 ve 
A. V. Cocke, Wellington, Texas . 94 89 
D. L. Macaffree, Pueblo, Colo. cae 94 
J. H. Rohrer, Colo. Springs, Colo..... 84 98 
S. C. Arnold, Broadview, Mont. 91 94 
A. A. Roesler, Chaplin, Kan............... 84 89 
J. A. Kunkle, Cheyenne, Wyo.........-... 92 43 
R. Schoeb, Augusta, Kan..................--- 7 ae 
W. H. McCreery, La Junta, Colo....... 79 80 
*F. J. McGanney, Salt Lake, Utah.... 94 95 
R. Govenius, Augusta, Kan................. 65 42 
G. C. Franklin, Denver, Colo............... 89 91 
H. C. James, Denver, Colo................. 65 67 
F. W. Lee, Pueblo, Collo...........c.-.0-0. 42 92 
F. W. Innes, Pueblo, Colo................... 88 94 
L. Luther, Cimarron, Kan. em . 91 93 
Toe Frazier, Denver, Colo...... ist 2 90 
A. Sarcander, Fort Collins, Colo....... 93 90 
W. P. Knox, El Dorado, Kan..... 75 85 
B. F. Knox, El Dorado, Kan............. T7 79 
*Jim Lovell, Denver, Colo.... 79 oe 
E. T. Gibbs, Denver, Colo.......... 87 93 
*George Burt, Denver, Colo. ah 92 
*G. L. Nichols, Kansas City, Kan..... .... 44 
M. Weick, Laramie, Wyo. ebHieey save 94 
E. M. Roush, Shanavon, Canada... ; 97 
Cc. C. Plank, Denver, Colo....... 90 
H. Bortz, Chaplin, Kan........... ees 95 
M. L. Smith, Denver, Colo. » 96 
P. Hartwig, Fort Collins, Colo. ; 89 
E. Cooley, Denver, Colo......... ae 21 
G. M. Wigle, Denver, Colo...... - 91 
JT. H. Wilson, Augusta, Kan. in 40 
J. L. Bussey, Pueblo, Colo..... So 93 
Sam Clark, Erie, Colo............... 94 
Tack Franklin, Denver, Colo. : 94 
William Ball, Coffeyville, Kan. 87 
J. P. Barrie, Laramie, Wyo. een ee pe 92 
Dr. E. C. Stimmell, Publo, Colo. , 91 
Mrs. N. V. Pillot, Houston, Texas... -.. 47 
G. E. Wilson, Trinidad, Colo..... oe 99 
F. B. Thomas, Denver, Colo...... 88 
Mrs. F. R. Etcher, Coffeyville, Kan. - 82 
William Hughes, Pueblo, Colo............ -... 70 
A. M. Collins, Denver, Colo..............-. : 87 
J. J. Faye, Denver, Colo.................+ ++ 41 
G. Granger, Denver, Colo.........-.-.--.--+ +++ 89 


*Professional. 





Hollow Points in the Twenty-Two 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was greatly 
pleased with Edward F. Ball’s fine article 
anent the hollow point in the January Out- 
door Life. I can certainly agree with Mr. 
Ball, that Captain Askins is mistaken in his 
contention that the hollow point in the .22 
long rifle cartridge will not mushroom. 

My experience has been extensive. It has 
extended over about ten years and has in- 
cluded about every kind of small game and 
vermin that Central Idaho affords to the 
hunter. 

I quit using a .22 before I could get hol- 
low point ammunition because it was a game 
butcher and not a clean killer. I have shot 
blue grouse out of a tall pine tree and 
watched them soar 300 or 400 yards and col- 
lapse where I could not find them. Using 
hollow points I do not remember of hitting 
any kind of grouse that I did not get and a 
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good 95 per cent of them were dead when I 
got to them. 

Picket pin (Columbia ground) squirrels 
may be killed quick enough with a hollow 
point to keep them on top of the ground, and 
that means an instant kill, almost every 
shot. I hardly ever loose one that I hit. The 
wound inflicted is bad. I never saw a rifle 
that would do as much to a coyote as a .22 
N. R. A. hollow point will to a picket pin 
squirrel. When using the hard bullet one 
has to be lucky and accurate to keep more 
than one squirrel out of five hit, on top of 
the ground. 

Probably what we call a woodchuck or 
rockchuck is not so large as the eastern 
animal by the same name. I am quite sure 
that they are not the same altho it has been 
a long time since I had an opportunity to 
examine an eastern woodchuck. At any rate 
the long rifle hollow point is plenty large 
enough for our variety. Literally I have 
killed hundreds of them and mighty few 
that I hit failed to stop right now. They 
don’t crawl in their holes or kick and strug- 
gle after being hit with a hollow point. They 
die. 

The common jack rabbit and the black- 
tail rabbit are both harder to kill than our 
variety of woodchuck. However, a Lesmok 
long rifle hollow point will kill them and 
kill them dead more than half of the time. 
The other half of the time they do not get 
far. A few weeks ago a friend of mine who 
knows about three times as much about guns 
as I ever will, and I staged a black-tail rab- 
bit hunt when there were plenty of rabbits. 
He had a Remington pump rifle and Rem- 
ington Palmas. I had an N. R. A. Savage 
re-sighted and U. S. N. R. A. Lesmok hollow 
points. Late in the afternoon my friend ran 
out of ammunition and I gave him a box of 
mine. He had always held out against my 
hollow point arguments and quoted various 
experts to prove his contentions but after he 
had shot that box of ammunition he was con- 
verted. He said he never dreamed that it 
could be possible that there was such a dif- 
ference. He said that from one instant kill 
out of five hits he jumped to six out of ten 
hits with the same rifle, the same ranges and 
conditions. 

A body shot at less than 75 yards with an 
N. R. A. long rifle hollow point will get any 
sage hen. Hard bullets get no sage hens un- 
less a head or neck shot is made. 

While I have not kept count, I think I have 
shot 20,000 hollow points in the last ten 
years, at small game, easily. I simply do not 
use hard bullets. I stay at home or shoot at 
a target if I cannot get hollow points. I 
have killed all kinds of hawks and owls, I 
have killed badgers and porcupines. I have 
killed one coyote, one deer and a small bear 
with them. They are too accurate for any- 
one but an expert to see a difference between 
them and the best match ammunition. Noth- 
ing but a first class target rifle will hold 
them to their limit of accuracy. It is my 
honest belief based on the experience given 
above that they are 100 per cent more effi- 
cient on game than the solid bullet. 

Ida. Donatp E. Martin. 





Wants New Small Game Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Yes, and add me 
as another who would like to see some pro- 
gressive gun company come out with an im- 
proved repeating rifle using a rim-fire cart- 
ridge in a small caliber, preferably a .25- 
caliber as I personally believe it somewhat 
easier to keep clean. 

I will go out to the traps and run off a 
couple of hundred rounds and think nothing 
of the expense, but shy clear of the smaller 
rifle such as .25-20 and .32-20 center-fire on 
account of the cost of ammunition. It fell 
to my lot to attend about as many “small 








arms” schools during the War as most any 
one in the army, and when it comes down to 
the .03 Springfield I know or did know it 
and what it will do — backwards, I do be 
lieve, if such a thing is possible. The goy- 
ernment paid me enough good money to 
study it anyway. I believe it is a rifle and a 
caliber hard to equal. 

This is a flat country and high-power rifles 
are taboo. I am handy to Camp Perry and 
I shoot there every year, but I want some 
rifle that I can sit on the banks of the 
Maumee River and shoot anything from a 
snake to a crow without jeopardizing some 
life in the next county, and also do it at a 
reasonable cost. 

I have two .22s and they are not right 
according to my notion. Too small a bore to 
keep clean. It is different keeping a rifle 
of your own clean and appearing with one 
for Saturday inspection in the army. 

There are many things I would like to 
learn about rim-fire cartridges, and it has 
been hard for me to find any writing on 
this subject from a practical viewpoint of 
what and what not. 

It does appear to me that the .25-20 could 
be used in a rim-fire in some possibly altered 
form. It would make a good cartridge to 
fire from the Model 39 Marlin, but we could 
hardly expect them to be progressive enough 
to come out with anything new so it will, I'll 
bet, be a Savage production when the ideal 
small-bore rim-fire does appear. 

I have talked with hundreds of sportsmen 
as to their opinions along this line and the 
ones that appear to be at all “gun wise” 
are awaiting the day when Marlin will build 
such a gun on Model 30 frame or the Savage 
people will put it out in their bolt action 
Sporter. 

The sportsmen want some improvement 
on the .22. The gun companies have been 
putting out this and that and the other to 
the public for years. There are entirely too 
many makes of cartridges. Why not for once 
let the sportsman’s opinion govern just one 
cartridge and I can think of nothing more 
popular than running a space in your Out- 
door Life showing a list of practical cart- 
ridges from the .25 Stevens necked down for 
a .22 bullet to .25-20 working out a theoreti- 
cal table of loads, velocities, etc. You would 
undoubtedly be able to work out many cem- 
binations from .22 to, I would say, .27. You 
will get a good healthy “raise” from your 
readers. 

Then let them choose bore, pump, or lever 
action. I would think with the popular con- 
census of opinion you would secure you 
would have some very valuable data to turn 
over to one of your advertisers, who might 
offer the first “perfect rim-fire small-bore” 
rifle to the person who would submit the 
proper name for it, and I will put in my 
order right now to buy the second one made 
sight unseen. 

Oh, yes, and ask them whether it is to be 
equipped with a conventional open or the 
peep sight. The sportsmen want it—you can 
get it for them. Let’s go! TOLEDO. 

Ohio. 





A Correction 


In his article on page 155 of the August 
number, “His Theory of Recoil,” Chas. L 
Dooley gives a formula for finding the recoi! 
in foot-pounds. Thru an error a multiplica 
tion sign (XX) was used instead of additio 
(+). It is sometimes difficult to different 
ate between hand-written characters so ne: 
alike, and contributors will help obviate mi 
takes if they will either spell out or pri 
very plainly such figures. The formula i 
question should read: 7,000 divided by su! 
of caliber, times 7, times square root of ex 
ergy, plus bullet’s weight (grains). Energ 
divided by result. Final result divided b 
gun’s weight (pounds). 
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Primary Recoil 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Yesterday, if any- 
ne had asked me about the cause and effect 
f the recoil resulting from the discharge of 
Grearms, I would have discoursed more or 
less fluently about inertia and flip and vibra- | 
ion, pressures and velocities. I would have 
explained that there are two kinds of recoil, 
primary recoil and secondary recoil, and 
that the former takes place before the pro- 
iectile leaves the barrel. This primary re- 
coil, I would have said, results from the 
force required to overcome the inertia of the | 
bullet reacting upon the breech of the gun; | 
and that the amount of this recoil is de- | 
termined by weight of bullet, weight of gun | 
and velocity of bullet; that the mass of the 
rifle being greater than that of the bullet 
the rifle moves back slowly while the bullet | 
is speeding forward; that if the rifle is 200 
times as heavy as the bullet, its speed is 1-200 
of the bullet’s speed. 

Today, while reading Mr. Littlechild’s let- 
ter in the March issue of Outdoor Life, I 
woke up to the fact that regarding this mat- 
ter | had been playing the game of “Follow 
my Leader”; that my gpinion was merely 
what I had gleaned from the various articles 
and comments which have appeared from 
time to time in the sporting magazines. Now, 
while this is a time honored practice, being 
the way in which most of us pick up our | 
theories and prejudices, those concerning pol- 
itics especially, it does not really get us any- 
where. Absorbing ready-made ideas is apt, 
unless we are fairly expert in separating the 
tares from the wheat—and the wheat often is 
lacking—to lead us into conflict with actual 
facts and conditions, and particularly is this 
true regarding those things which, from their | 
very nature, are more or less speculative. It 
is this sort of thing which is responsibile for 
much of our nit-wit legislation and also the 
reason why our Supreme Court hands down | 
so many five to four decisions. 

Mulling these things over it occurred to 
me that it might be a good idea to do a little 
probing and find out for myself what makes 
the wheels go around. The results do not 
tally with what I have been led to believe. 
| found the primary recoil all right but, un- 
less I am having a pipe dream, the weight 
or inertia of the bullet has very little to do 
with it. What everybody seems to have over- 
lcoked is the fact that the bore of the barrel 
in front of the bullet is filled with air. To 
get leverage you must have a fulcrum. No 
matter how powerful you are you cannot 
push effectively unless you can get a foothold. 
To get a backward thrust there must be re- 
sistance from in front. The expansion of the 
gases resulting from the ignition of the pow- 
der creates a pressure which is exerted in 
all directions. Movement of the bullet does 
not add to the pressure in any of the other 
directions. If the bullet were fixed immova- | 
bly in the barrel and the latter were strong 
enough to resist the pressure there would be | 
no outside indication of the explosion. As it 
is the bullet moves and the gases follow the 
line of least resistance. Up to this point 
there ig no resistance to serve as a foothold 

r recoil. As the bullet moves towards the 

izzle, however, it pushes before it the col- 

on of air contained in the bore. It is the 
irust of this column against the outside at- 
osphere which causes the primary recoil, | 
ist as the compression of air in front of the | 
uzzle reacts on the gas column behind the | 
illet and causes the secondary recoil. Stick | 
e nozzle of a garden hose under full stream | 
a pail of water and it will kick back. | 
lhe bigger the bore and the greater the | 
oss section and the greater the velocity and | 
ressure of the air column the greater the | 





imary recoil, and here we have the reason | $ 


r the high front sight on large caliber revol- 
rs. C. A. RicHMonp. 
Vt. 





Model 330 Double 
Barrel Hammer- 
less Shotgun in 12 
Ga.—16 Ga.—20 
Ga. and .410 Ga. 


Dependability 


Quality and low price can be secured 
by large volume production. Here is re- 
markable gun value for $27.50 because 
it is made by Stevens—the largest man- 
ufacturers of Shotguns in the world. 


The 330 Stevens double 
gun has a selected Black 
Walnut stock and fore 
arm, that are deeply check- 
ered and beautifully fin- 
ished; barrels and breech 
mechanism are perfectly 
fitted. It will give the same 
service in safe, accurate 
shooting qualities as any 
Shotgun regardless of price. 


Even those sportsmen 
who have selected their 
arms by high price influ- 
ence to secure the best, 
and whose prejudices are 
hardest to overcome, are 
today buying Stevens 
firearms because of their 
fine finish, reliability and 
moderate prices. 





Single Shot Rifles 
Repeating Shotguns 


Single Barrel Shotguns 
Repeating .22 Cal. Rifles 


Telescopes and Accessories 


STEVENS 


61st Year. Largest Manufacturers of Shotguns in the World 
Owned and operated by Savage Arms Corp. 


Double Barrel § hotguns 
Pistols 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY, 
Dept. No. 331 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Send your new interesting catalog of STEVENS firearms. 
Name 
Street 


City... State 






























Folds Up Flat 


But opens up to give 
full body view to either 
high or low flying bird. 
Full natural colors 
from overlapping coats 
of lasting celluloid 
enamel. 

Spring leg or floating 
type with patented sta- 
bilizer.Get our pamphlet describ- 
ing our line of decoys. Also baits, 
rods, tackle boxes, etc. 


OUTING MFG. CO. 
568 Jackson Blvd. Elkhart, Indiana 


Jd Lasting Metal 
Decoys—Duck, 
Snipe, Crow, 
Owl and Goose 


Get This Sightand 
@ Be aBetter Shot 


Faster, more accurate than any open rear 
sight. Fits most American sporting mnfles 
At your dealer's, or give us his name and 
make, model and caliber of gun. Write for 
free folder, or send 10c for complete catalog 
and manual 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
85 West St., Middlefield. Conn. 


LYMAN 





















SIGHTS 


Better YourAim 


MORE DUCKS COME 
Where they find food and shelter. Wild Rice, 
Muskgrass, Wild Celery, Sago Pond Plant for 








Fall planting. ew help- 


Jiscount on early orders. 
ful booklet and planting advice Terrell’s 





free. 
Aquatic Farm, 299 B. Biock, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Kills Catarrh Germ 
in Three Minutes 


Chronic catarrh, no matter how bad, 
and cages of bronchial asthma now 
yield instantly to the amazing discovery 
of a French scientist. This drugless 
method called Lavex kills the germ in 
three minutes, yet is positively harm- 
less to the most delicate tissues. Your 
head and lungs are cleared like magia 
Sufferers are relieved in a single night. 

To prove it and to introduce Lavex 
to a million sufferers in one month, 
offer to send a treatment free and 

stpaid, to any one who will write for 
fe No obligation. No cost. If it cures 
you, you can repay the favor by telling 

ur friends—if not, the loss is min 

© matter what you have tried, j 
gend me your name and address for 
this generous free treatment and prove 
that you can be rid of catarrh. 


W. RB. SMITH, 4725 Lavex Bldg. 
Kansas OMe, Mo. 


Geneva Binoculars 


Take along a Geneva binocular—the 
ideal glass for hunting, mo- 
toring, yachting, tramp- 
ing, bird study, and wher- 
ever there are things to see. 
Enjoy the thousands of 
views you would never 
have seen. 
The finest glasses money 
will buy. In the Geneva 
list of 17 styles you will 
find just the glass for your 
needs—at a price that ab- 
solutely can’t be duplicated. 


4to20 power, $12to $60 


Send for the Geneva circular and 
price list. Then order the glass 
you want on ten days’ trial. Ever, 

lass unconditionally guaranteed. 
rite today. 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 34 Lindem Street, GENEVA, N.Y. 























** Brings the view 
close to you’’ 

















Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy | 


authentic guide for 
The author answers 
hunters, trappers and 


A practical, fascinating and 
farmers, hunters and trappers. 
thousands of questions that 


farmers ask every day, in language which is easily | 


understood. $1.00 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, 





Vanishing Trails of Romance 
By WARREN E. BOYER 


| 


Colorado | 


| 


A book of Western legends and romances, includ- | 
ing tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and | 
pioneers of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beauti- 


fully illustrated with scenic and historic points. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo, 














sn || Complete | 


| Deg Book 


By 
1 Dr.William A. Bruette 


‘ Also author of 
. F “Modern Breaking” 
The Airedale,”’ etc. 








} 
STEwanr 
AAT eye 





This book is written by an authority of 
international reputation, and presents in an 
entertaining manner the history, general 
characteristics, peculiarities, etc., of all the 
—— recognized by the American Kennel 
Club. 


The book is replete with practical informa- 
tion that will enable a man to determine 
which breed is best suited to his wants and 
purposes and how to select a typical speci- 
men. Particular attention has been given 
to the buying of puppies, and the prospec- 
tive owner is told just what things to look 
for and what to avoid in making his selec- 
tion. 


It is a book that will prove of lasting value 
to both the professional and amateur 


fancier aad owner. 
$3.00 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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Askins at the Denver office. 
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What is the energy, velocity and trajectory of 
the .25 and .32 rim-fire cartridges? Are either 
of the above shells accurate, and powerful enough 
for grouse, and other small game up to 100 yards? 
I want a cheap and efficient shell for small game. 
Are the latest Newton rifles built on a Mauser 
action?—Wm. Shipperly, Wash. 


Answer.—I do not know which of the .32 rim- 
fires you have reference to. The .32 long would 
have about the same ballistics as the .22 long 
rifle, with the exception of the power which 
would be double that of the .22. The .25 rim- 
fire Stevens has a velocity of 1,180 feet, energy 
at muzzle 210 foot-pounds, trajectory midway the 
100 yards 5 inches. I believe the .32 long is a 
fairly accurate cartridge. It used to be popular 
thirty years ago. However, I’d prefer the .25 
rim-fire which is an excellent cartridge for the 
purpose you have in view. Except that the ve- 
locity is rather low, it is an accurate and an 
excellent little cartridge, with double the power 
of the .22 long rifle. The Newton rifles are not 
built on the Mauser action, so far as I know. 
The action is a good deal like the Mauser, but 
the bolt is more like the Ross, except the bolt 
handle turns down the same as in Mauser and 
Springfield. Bolting strength is supposed to be 
greater than is found in the Mauser.—Editor. 


I’m going to get a rifle soon but don’t know 
just what caliber to get. I want a gun to shoot 
a cartridge that is obtainable anywhere in the 
West. That is, I mean any little country store 
or settlement. I want a rifle that is accurate at 
long ranges from 300 up to 600 and 800 yards. I 
think I’ll get a carbine as I’ll use it at all times 
in the saddle or at least carry it there, tho if a 
long rifle is much more accurate or has a much 
greater range I’ll get that. I’ve been thinking of 
the .30-30 as I know this cartridge can be bought 
anywhere. Also of the .45-70 in a Winchester 
’86 rifle or carbine. What I want to know is: 
At what distances can you get groups of 1 foot 
with rifle and with carbine? And also if these 
guns are not good up to 800 yards, what guns 
are (that is guns with a common cartridge?— 
Bruce Dack, Calif. 


Answer.—Get the .30-30. It is pretty accurate 
up to 800 yards tho it would not compare very 
well with the Springfield or .30 Army in this 
However, nobody can hit anything at 
800 yards anyhow, except a bull’s-eye after get- 
ting perfectly sighted in on it. If you wanted 
to kill game at 800 yards you would have to 
have the critter tied, then station a man beside 
it to spot where your bullets were going, and 
then it would take you 15 minutes after getting 
the elevation to properly sight in so as to reach 
the body of a deer. There isn’t any better deer, 
wolf, goat, black bear, mountain sheep or even 
elk rifle than a .80-30 using the ammunition now 
obtainable. Get a full length barrel; it won’t 
make any difference to the horse. I carry a gun 
with 30-inch barrel on a horse nearly every time 
I ride out. Carbines are a humbug and never 
ought to be made. If you have to shoot the car- 
bine offhand, you should be able to get a 10-shot 
group in a 15-inch circle at 100 yards with a 
carbine. With a rifle cut the groups in half.— 
Editor. een 


How far will a .82-20 Hi-Velocity cartridge 
shoot acurately in a Winchester .32-20 carbine 
1892 model? Can one hit a mark the size of a 
silver dollar at 75 yards if he holds center? How 
much farther would a 24-inch barrel on the same 
gun shoot accurately? Which cartridge will shoot 
the farthest out of 1892 carbine, .32-20 or .25-20, 
both Hi-Velocity? Let me know if the .25-20 
will kill a deer or black bear at 100 yards if bul- 
let hits right spot. How much pine will .25-20 
Hi-Velocity penetrate at 50 yards?—Clyde Fir- 
den, Pa. 

Answer.—I don’t know how long your carbine 
barrel is—suppose it is 20 inches. Your gun 
ought to hit a silver dollar about half the time 


at 75 yards. Gun should shoot into a 4-inch 
ring at 100 yards, and would be fairly accurate 
at 200 yards. This doesn’t mean that the ac- 


curacy would compare with that of say a Spring- 
field .30, but it would shoot about as close as 
you could hold with hunting sights, say into a 
10-inch ring, gun shot from prone position. The 
best length of barrel for the cartridge would be 
28 inches, and 24 inches would have considerable 
advantage of the carbine in velocity. For exam- 
ple, take the black powder cartridge at a veloc- 
ity of 800 feet as shot from a revolver and the 


same cartridge will give about 1,400 feet from 
a 28-inch barrel. The 24-inch barrel would then 
fall off about 40 feet and your barrel perhaps 100 
feet. The accuracy would uot fall off so much 
but it is difficult to sight a short barrel with 
anything other than telescope sight. What any- 
body would want with a carbine when he can 
have a rifle with 24-inch barrel that weighs only 
5% pounds, I don’t know. I’d expect the .25-20 
to have the longer accurate range.—Editor. 


Will you kindly advise me as to a suitable 
cartridge to use for deer in the Winchester 
model No. 95, .30-’06? I used last fall the regu- 
lar W. R. A. and 150-grain umbrella point cart- 
ridge, and found that it tore the animal consid- 
erably and in my opinion is a little too heavy for 
deer. Would the 156-grain open point expanding 
bullet made by the Western Cartridge Company 
be less likely to tear the animal so, or can a re- 
duced load be obtained inseither of the cartridges 
mentioned? Does a bullet shoot high when you 
are shooting up hill as well as it does when you 
are shooting down hill?—Kingsley Birdsall, N. Y. 

Answer.—I do not know of a reduced load for 
the .30-’06 in factory make. No trouble about 
reducing the load if you make the cartridges 
yourself. It is a debatable question as to which 
would be the more deadly the Western open-point 
or the umbrella point. I suggest that you use 
the 220-grain bullet, or cartridge loaded with 
this bullet. It will pass on thru the deer but 
will not make such a big hole in him. A rifle 
shoots high when aimed up hill as well as when 
shot down hill. The amount would depend on the 
elevation, half the allowance for shooting on a 
level.—Editor. Pas 


I have a Krag Sporter caliber .30-40 with 26- 
inch barrel and would like to have your advice 
about having it chambered for the .30-’06 cart- 
ridge. Could this be done and do you think the 
barrel and actions would stand the pressure of the 
706 and what do you think would be a reasonable 
price for the job of changing it? It is a fine 
shooting gun and I value it at about $60. I like 
the .30-40 all right but think the .30-’06 is better 
because of so many different loads for it.— 
Arthur W. Burnap, Mo. 

Answer.—You cannot change the Krag from 
the .30-40 to the .30-’06. The latter is a rim- 
less cartridge and would not fit your Krag bolt 
which is intended for a rim shell. Additionally 
the Krag is not intended for a pressure much 
over 43,000 pounds, while the 06 has a pressure 
of 50,000 pounds. Probably the ’06 is the better 
cartridge of the two but the .30-40 is very close 
to it. You can get a good many different cart- 
ridges for the .30-40. Whelen gives this list of 
cartridges as being available for the .30 Krag: 
Government 220-grain bullet; Winchester 220, 
150, 180; Remington, 220, 172, 180, 156; West- 
ern 220, 180; United States, 220, 180; Peters, 
220, 186, 150. Velocities range from 2,000 feet 
to 2,560 and possibly higher. You ought to 
have a most satisfactory gun just as it is and if 
I wanted the Springfield cartridge would just 
buy the gun and have the two rifles.—Editor. 





Is the Russian rifle caliber 7.62 as accurate 
or more so than the Krag? What is the een 
ing and result of star-gauging, does it mean t! 
rifles with correct bore measurements are palectes ( 
and closed as “star-gauged,” or does it mean that 
rifles with their measurements so taken are classe I 
as star-gauged regardless of their merits? Wou'd 
it be desirable to use the .30-caliber bullets, in 
the popular weights, in reloading for the 742 
Russian rifle? Does the Enfield model 1917 have 
a safety lug on the bolt such as the Springfi: 
has? What are the stock dimensions of th 
Springfield rifle as issued with the Model 19- 
pistol grip stock? Does the Enfield model 1917 


rifle equal the Springfield in accuracy? W! 
don’t we hear more of the Enfield; can it_ 
remodeled into a neat looking “Sporter” Pe 


extra 2 inches of barrel length looks good to n 
Is the rear sight of this rifle suitable for spo: 
ing purposes?—Mathew Leuschen, Mont. 
Answer.—Star gauging means that a gove! 
ment gauge is run thru the barrel. If the | 
rel is larger or smaller than the standard or 
it has places where the gauge fits tight or ! 
loose, the barrel is rejected as a star gauge b 
rel. Barrels that fail to meet the requireme! 
of star gauging may yet be very accurate, 
the purchaser takes more chance with them th 
he does with a star gauged barrel. The Russi 
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ought to be just as accurate as the Krag. | 


t is not the fault lies in the rifle, probably in 
individual rifle and not in the cartridge. I 
think the regular 30-caliber bullets could be used 
in the 7.62, since there is little difference in their 
size. In any event the United States Cartridge 
Company is making a good cartridge for this 
gun, and the bullets ought to be available. If 
1a cannot get them from the United States 
Cr ompany, try the Yankee Specialty Company, 
Erie, Pa. Best of my rememberance the Model 
17 has a safety lug. Whelen says the bolts are 
practically the same. The Springfield Model 
1922 stock is 13 inches long, as compared with 
12% for the regular Springsfield stock and is 
superior in other respects. I knew many officers 
during the late war who thought the Model 1917 
superior to the Springfield as a target rifle. There 
is no reason in the world for its being inferior to 
the Springfield unless one barrel were bored and 
chambered more carefully than the other. It is 
pretty hard to say why we do not hear more of 
the Enfield for sporting use and target work. I 
think that men follow one another without much 
question or thinking. The Enfield can be remod- 
eled as readily as any Springfield, and I’d per- 
sonally rather have it so remodeled than the 
Springfiela. The Enfield sights are admirable 
for hunting purposes just as they are now, bet- 
ter in my opinion than any hunting sight which 
can be had for the Springfield. That extra 2 
inches of barrel looks good to me too, and I 
have shot the rifle enough to know that it is 
good.— Editor. 


T have for the last year been sone on buy- 
ing a Colt revolver caliber .32- Ww. Ge 2 

ha:* a liking to the Frontier six-shooter for it 
has a good grip on the hammer, but understand 
that this gun has over size chamber in the cylin- 
der in the .45. Is this model over size in .32-20 
also? Is Colt Army Special better? Is Police 
Positive Special ideal? Which is most accurate 
and most penetration?—Julius Kallevang, Iowa. 


Answer.—I do not believe that the Colt Com- 
pany is making guns which are too lose in the 
chambering or the cylinder. That Frontier Mod- 
el would be about what I’d want myself in a 
.82-20 revolver. Such a gun with a long barrel 
ought to shoot where you hold it, which a lot of 
revolvers do not when I shoot them. The ac- 
curacy of the .382-20, in the various models would 
depend on the weight of arm and the length of 
barrel. The long and heavy gun should prove 
most accurate in actual use. I suppose if the 
pistols were put in a machine rest not much 
difference would be found, but when they are shot 
with extended arm the long barrel with a good 
weight of gun counts. I would therefore prefer 
Prd Frontier Model made on the heavy frame.— 

itor. ee en 


One Thousand-Yard Trajectories 


I would like to know why the rifles like the 
Hoffman, Newton, Savage and Winchester do not 
compare with the Springfield for target work up 
to 1,000 yards? What would the midway tra- 
jectory be of the Hoffman 7 mm. 175-grain, .30 
Newton, .300 Savage and .30-’06 Winchester 180 
grains at 1,000 yards? Do they use the special 
heavy barrel Springfield for target work because | 
it can be held steadier or because the vibration | 
is less than in the common barrel?—Arin Van | 
Syckle, Okla. 


Answer.—I am afraid a Scotch verdict would | 
have to be rendered of “‘not proven” * be case | 
of target work at 1,000 yards with a Hoffman 4 
Savage, Newton or Winchester. Do ba know of 
anybody that has ever tried these rifles at 1,000 
yards in match shooting—I do not. There are 
various reasons why these rifles do not make any 
records at 1,000 yards. In the first place the ma- 
jority of matches are confined to government ri- 
les, as issued. You can see what this would do 
to the commercial rifles if a man wished to shoot 
one. In the next place these rifles you men- 
oned are mostly not sighted for 1,000 yards, 
and some of them shoot bullets too short and of 
too high velocity for target work. These are 
lunting rifles and not supposed to be used be- 
nd 500 yards—rarely beyond 200. The 7 mm. | 
or the .275 Hoffman ought to be about as accuw- | 
rate at 1,000 yards as the Springfield, but the | 

> care has never been given to loading the | 
ammunition that the match Sppringfield ammu- 
nition receives. More than half the great repu- | 
tation of the Springfield is due to the ammuni- 
_ Ballistics: Trajectory midway 1,000 yards, | 
Newton, 172-grain; velocity 3,000 feet; tra- | 
ry, 8.76 feet. .30 Savage, 150-grain; ve- 

y 2,700 feet; trajectory 14.05 feet. 7 mm., | 
grain; velocity 2,604 feet; trajectory 12.01 
.30-06 Winchester, 180-grain; velocity 

1) feet; trajectory 11 feet. These figures were 
piled by Chas. Newton. The 7 mm. Hoffman 

e .275 Hoffman, which is the rifle you mean 

ink, would have a much flatter trajectory | 
han Newton gave it. The velocity, accord- | 
to the latest figures I have, is 2,750 feet, | 
. the 175-grain bullet, which would bring the | 
'-yard trajectory down to about 10 feet. I | 
the heavy barrel Springfield is used for | 
reasons you mention and some others be- | 

The gun can be held more steadily, it has | 
vibration, the barrel is longer and the ve- | 
y higher, the distance between sights is 
iter and this furthers finer aim.—FEditor. 








Iver Johnson Guarantees 


you absolute satisfaction or your money back on these 


8-POWER 


GERMAN 
ARMY 


FIELD GLASSES 


8 5 All Brand New, With 
Carrying Straps and 
Case Included 


If you need reliable Binoculars or Field Glasses we can sup- 
ply most any standard make at reasonable prices. We have 
a limited number of special bargains offered Outdoor Life 
readers at get-acquainted prices. Some especially attractive 
“buys” in shopworn Hensoldt and Rodenstock glasses in per- 
fect optical condition; prices on request. 
A wonderful glass for the money is this 8-power, day and 
night; achromatic lenses; separately adjusting eye pieces; ad- 
justable alsotovarying distances between pupils;non-glisten 
military gray; made to German army specifications at a cost 
of $25 each; complete with strap and strong carrying case, 
$9.85. Postpaid while they last. Money back if not satisfied. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. *%o3¥5nI"Hi2Ss5* 


BOSTON ASS. 
We carry a complete line of firearms, hunting hing, and ping goods. Send for catalog. 


Postpaid 
while they 
last 























SPECIAL 
GUN 
SALE 













Made Ham- 
mer Guns 









410-Gauge 
Midget Field Hammer 
Gun—This model was particularly designed for 
small-game shooting and in construction is all its name im- 
plies. A miniature double-barrel gun that is practical for field shoot- 
ing. Nitro Steel Barrels, Bar Locks, Matted Extension Rib, Checkered Pistol Grip 
and Fore-end. Length of barrels 26 inches only. Weighs but 434 pounds. This gun 
will also take 44-40 and 44XL Shot Cartridges. 

Same gun in 16 and 20-gauge, 28-inch barrel, 634 pounds. 12-gauge, 30 or $ y | "7 
32-inch, 734 and 8 pounds. Any of above guns at Special Price of only 
AMMUNITION SPECIALS 


NEW GENUINE GERMAN LUGERS AND MAUSERS 


.30-cal. Luger Automatic, 9 shots_______- $19.75 First Quality .30 Luger, per hundred _____- $3.50 
.25 cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots___-_-_- 12.00 9mm.-cal. Luger, per hundred_-__--_--_-- . 4.50 
.32-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots____-_- 13.50 .25 Automatic, per hundred_-_--_--...--- .- 2.00 
.25-cal. Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots______- 8.50 .832 Automatic, per hundred_____.....__- . 2.50 
.32-cal. Ortgies Automatic, 9 shots.__.... 10.00 880-eal., per hundred...................- 3.50 
A eee eee 12.50 pe a Era 1.50 


Send your order with $1.50 deposit and we will ship C. O. D. subject to your examination 
for the balance. No catalog. Established 1878. 


MAX COOK 


1653 Larimer Street 


Denver, Colorado 

















BACK TO NATURE 


has ever been written than this convulsing tale 


of two amateur sportsmen who go “back to says Walt Mason. 

nature” on a hunting and fishing trip. It is a “T sat last night and read your book and 
rare bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor laughed and laffed and larfed and guffawed 
enlivened by illustrations made by Newkirk and got up and yelled from pure joy. It is 


himself in a style of drawing that is as origi- 
nal and entertaining as his 


Thos. W. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 





lung-tearing, side-splitting . . . I _ hys- 
tericked, rolled over the library rug, and in 
By Newton Newkirk my awiul, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into 
e the open grate. 
No funnier bit of typical American humor “T think your book splendid. . You 


have a spontaneous style that is admirable,’ 


my idea of an unflawed gem.’’—George Fitch. 
literary method. : : } 
“body-shaking, Price $1.00, Postpaid 


1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLORADO 


Lawson says it is 

















SIGHT AND BARREL PROTECTOR 


(Patented) 

An accessory indispensable to every 
sportsman who takes pride in keeping 
his gunsin perfect condition. Highly fin- 
ished in solid German silver with finest 
grade felt plugs. Made in singles and 
doubles for 12, 16,20-gauge. Endorsed by 
leading gunmakers. Price $1.25, postpaid. 


F. L. Wheeling, 44234 Lockwood St., Les Angeles, Cal. 














IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 











CHAS. NEWTON RIFLES 


in .256 Caliber—Also Newton Sporting Cartridges in 

Caliber .256, — .30 and .35. Send Stamp for Circular. 

Address, CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION 
Dept. M. 1083 Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, N. Y. 



















If I only had 


that new ‘‘Parker’’ 


“They've got just the one I 
want down at Greene’s.” Not 
fancy, but balances like a feath- 
er and costs but a few dollars 
more than any ordinary gun. 
I'll have it before the season 
opens.” 





Such thoughts come naturally to 
the sportsman who has examined a 
Parker Trojan. Price, $55. A plain gun 
but every inch a Parker. The barrels 
are carefully turned, insuring proper 
weight distribution, and stocks are 
practically hand made. If you prefer 
the automatic ejector type, ask for a 
Vulcan grade. 


Catalog of all grades sent upon request. 


PARKER BROS. «Master Gun Makers 
34 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


The “‘Old Reliable’’ 


PARKER GUN 


Pacific Coast Agent: 
A. W.du Bray, Box 102,San Francisco 














AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 
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Game Conservation and the 
League 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note a letter from 
Ernest C. Miller in the August Outdoor Life, 
entitled “The Ill in Game Protection,” in 
which he expresses the opinion that some of 
the men at the head of the Izaak Walton 
League are “very sadly misguided.” Mr. 
Miller obtained his impression by attending 
the third national convention of the league, 
and as I was there I can well understand Mr. 
Miller’s reaction. 

The Izaak Walton League is the same fine, 
unselfish conservation organization that Mr. 
Miller thought it was when he became a 
member of the Yellowstone Chapter. Its 
conservation principles are exceedingly broad 
and its aims include many objects, and there- 
in is to be found the reason for a very large 
proportion of members who are not devotees 
of either rod or gun, altho it is altogether 
likely that the fishing contingent greatly out- 
numbers the shooting fraternity on its rolls. 

As chairman of the committee that drafted 
the league’s declaration of permanent poli- 
cies, at the first national convention, | know 
that O. W. Smith, Donald Hough, Frank 
Stick and other fine sportsmen on the com- 
mittee believed the committee fairly inter- 
preted the aims of the league and am firmly 
of the opinion that the league today adheres 
to those policies. 

At the second convention of the league the 
resolutions committee endeavored to nega- 
tive a belief that was occasionally expressed, 
that the Walton League was opposed to the 
killing of wild life for sport. The league, up 
to the second convention, embraced a larger 





percentage of sportsmen than it did at the 
third convention. 

It is believed by many of the men who 
hunt, who have belonged to the league from 
its early days, that the official magazine of 
the league has made its appeal for members 
upon esthetic and literary considerations to 
an undue extent. Until within a few months 
it had stressed idealism. The fact that the 
organization and the circulation of the maga- 
zine have shown amazing increases may be 
interpreted to indicate that the peculiar ap- 
peal of the magazine, professedly a sports- 
men’s publication, has succeeded. The steady 
and marked predominance of uplift articles 
would have wrecked any other sportsmen’s 
magazine in America. 

Personally I believe the shooting members 
of the league constitute but a very small pro- 
portion of the total membership. Liberally 
inclined shooters like Mr. Miller should not 
be unduly distressed over that fact, however, 
because the centering of the interest of all 
the non-shooting and non-fishing conserva- 
tionists will be of tremendous benefit to the 
nation. 

The league was for a considerable period 
wholly a one-man organization, and it is but 
natural that we should see reflected in its 
activities the same human frailties that are 
frequently exhibited in business organiza- 
tions that attain rapid growth under the man- 
agement of a single individual. 

Having considerable knowledge of the in- 
side workings of the league during its first 
three years of existence, and unlimited sym- 
pathy for the movement it represents, I be- 
lieve it will yet prove to be a most important 
factor in the conservation field and will yet 
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A LARGE MOOSE HEAD 
Northern Ontario has produced many tine specimens of the lordly moose, but it fell to 
fortune of Harvey C. Irwin, Detroit, Mich., 
that section of Canada. 
the line of the Canadian National Ry.). 
inches wide. 





to kill one of the largest moose ever taken out 
The animal was shot about fifty miles northeast of North Bay, Ont., 
The antlers have a spead of 66 inches and the palm is 
It is estimated that the animal weighed 1,500 pounds. 
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come to serve adequately all outdoor sports, 
notwithstanding the unfortunate attitude we 
have been made to assume concerning the 
Game Refuge-Public Shooting Grounds Bill, 
which the league specifically indorsed. 
Responsibility for right thinking and right 
action does not rest wholly upon leaders. 
Those who are led are under equal obligation. 
Ohio. N. E. HutcHens. 





The Grouse Disease in North 
America 


It will be remembered by our readers that 
one of the Outdoor Life gold medals, two of 
which were given last year for work in the 
realm of sportsmanship, was awarded to Dr. 
Arthur A. Allen of Cornell University for 
important research and discovery regarding 
the cause of the so-called “grouse disease,” 
and we believe that a few details of his find- 
ings will prove interesting. 

Briefly summarized, the discovery was of a 
small, round worm which lives in the proven- 
triculus or glandular part of the stomach, 
burrowing into the mucosa and secreting 
some toxic substance which causes the death 
of the bird. 

In order to determine the prevalence of 
the parasite in the wild birds, the New York 
State Conservation Commission directed its 
game protectors to send Dr. Allen stomachs 
of grouse shot in all parts of New York 
State. About one hundred stomachs were 
examined in 1923 from nineteen different lo- 
calities and stomachs from ten localities were 
found to be infected. In 1924, seventy-five 
stomachs were examined from thirty-nine lo- 
calities and eleven from nine localities were | 
found infected. The important discovery in 
1924 was that in each of the localities where 
the parasites were found in 1923, the birds 
were uniformly scarce in 1924, strengthening 
Dr. Allen’s contention that the parasite is the 
direct cause of the grouse disease and the 
disappearance of the grouse from the co- 
verts. In addition to these from New York 
State, stomachs of birds from Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts were examined and the parasite 
found in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
Prof. A. O. Gross likewise reported it from 
Maine. Several dozen stomachs from Penn- 
sylvania were examined without finding the 
parasite altho other parasites were discov- 
ered. 

The parasite discovered by Dr. Allen has 
thus far been called Dispharagus. A review 
of the literature and a study of the morphol- 
ogy of the worm by Miss Elizabeth L. Keyes 
indicates that it should be called Acuaria 
spiralis Mol. unless it is a new species. Its 
complete life history is not known as thus 
far only the adult worms and their eggs have 
been found. It may be that one cycle of its 
life history is passed: in an intermediate 
host but this has not yet been determined. 
Investigations of this kind are particularly 
dificult because of the value of the birds, 
the scarcity of the material with which one | 
has to work, and the lack of funds for car- 
rying on an extensive investigation. | 
description of the parasite Dispharagus | 
and its effect on the stomach of the grouse | 
may be of interest. The proventriculus of a | 
normal grouse appears as an obovate swell- 
Ing at the lower end of the esophagus be- 
fore it enters the gizzard. The swelling is | 


> 


al ptly constricted into the form of a very | 
short neck between it and the gizzard and 
varies but slightly in diameter. The first evi- 


of an infected stomach is a slight | 
ing of this glandular proventriculus, in 
ining mucosa of which the parasites lie. 
e number of worms increase the swell- | 
becomes greater, the neck disappears, | 
the proventriculus may grow half as big | 
ie gizzard. At certain times, apparently, | 
for some unknown reason, before the | 


Early Old Agé 
shows at the 
WAISTLINE 


BULGING waistline makes a man look years 
older than he really is. And with most of usit’s 

at the waistline that the first indications of early old 
age appear. Lack of exercise weakens the abdominal 
muscles. They quickly become soft and flabby and 
The waist- 
line expands and unconsciously the victim assumes 


permit the abdomen to sag and bulge. 


that “‘getting-along-in-years’’ look. 


Is a sagging waistline giv- 

ing you a “‘getting-along- 

tin-years” look? Hereisa 
way to overcome tt. 


How to Overcome That “Early Old Age” Look 


But now—for those who need it 
—a remedy is waiting. A remedy 
that has been proved by thousands —a 
remedy so sure that we unconditionally 
guarantee it. This remedy—a new belt 
called Director—- takes inches from your 
waistline and years from your appear- 
ance. The moment you slip on a Director 
the waistline is reduced 2 to 4 inches. 
Continued wearing makes this reduction 
permanent. All this without drugs—-without dieting— 
without exercise—without the slightest effort or discom- 
fort or inconvenience on your part. 


Watch Fat Vanish 


Note the remarkable improvement in 
yourappearancethe moment you put on 
a Director. Note the delightful feeling of 
ease, comfort and renewed strength that 
comes when the overworked abdominal 
muscles are properly supported. 

But best of all, Director gives more 
than temporary relief. It actually dis- 
solves excess fataway. Withevery move- 
ment of the body, Director applies a firm 
but gentle pressure to the abdomen. This you look and 
continued kneading motion acts exactly feel years 
as a massage in dissolving and scattering younger 
fatty deposits. Thus the continued wear- 
ing of Director permanently corrects over-development. 


No Laces, Hooks or Buttons 
Director is woven from the finest mercerized web 
elastic—all in one piece. There are no buckles,straps, 
laces, hooks or buttons to bother with. 


Ducks and Duck Shooting 


By William Barber Haynes 





Overcome this 





Director makes 


Many thrilling duck and goose hunting 
stories told by a master. Beautifully printed 
and illustrated. Price $2.50, postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 








OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 


(Pat. by J. A. McGuire) 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight of that 
trophy. With a pair of 
OUTDOOR LIFE Hunt- 
ing Scales in your knap- 
sack you are prepared 
to give them the exact 
weight of the big game 
killed on yourtrip. That 
will be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca- 
pacity ofother side when 
using small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 

Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooksandrings 
folded the scales occupy 
a space the size of a 
sandwich. 


Price $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 











Director is made to measure, no adjustments are 
necessary except as the waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully comfortable, as thousands of 
business and professional men testify. Director makes 
you look taller. Doctors prescribe Director. Good 
tailors recommend it because it makes clothes fit and 
look better. 


Get Information—Send No Money 


Write today for full information on this amaz- 
ing new belt that is making thousands of busi- 
ness and professional men look younger and feel 
younger. Director has met with astounding success 
everywhere. For this reason we are now making a special 
trial offer which gives you an opportunity to wear and 
test Director for 10 days without risking « single penny 
_A request forinformation doesn't place “ou under the 
slightest obligation. The coupon below 1s for your cor 
venience. Tear it out and mail it today 
LANDON & WARNER, 225 N. Michigan, Dept. 69, Chicago, Ii). 
— ee 
I 


ANDON & WARNER, 


225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 69, Chicago, Ill 
Without cost or obligation, send me full inform 

tion on your Director belt and details of your Spe« 

Trial Offer. 

Name 

Address. 


is an opportunity for profit while 
t 


TAILORS: correcting figures hard to fit 





MERCHANT Write for special proposition. Here 











Breaking a Bird Dog 


New and Revised Edition 
Just Off the Press 





No one has ever claimed that “Breaking a 
Bird Dog” gives every rule in the trainer's 
repertory —no book could dothat—butthisone 
gives a fewrules. “Breaking a Bird Dog” will 
help you in applying that knowledge already 
at hand more successfully and thoroly. It will 
increase your pleasure in the work and bring 
you many happy and profitable hours. 

PTET III iii iii iii iii iid 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

Here is $2, for which send me a copy of the 
new and revised edition of “Breaking a Bird 
Dog.” 


DEBE jen ccces c00e 
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| 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) 
By Er M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big-Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) | 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride — | 
lessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 
fhis Training Book is incomparably the most up-to- 
date, practical, easy and common-sense work ever | 
written on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Re- 
trievers. | 
Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original | 
“It is a book that may be read and studied 
with profit, pleasure and intense interest by | 
all who love a good bird dog, for it is a new 
note in dog training and dog keeping.” 


A. F. HOCHWALT 
(America’s most notable authority) 
The Easiest, Quickest and Most Natural Way to 
Break Your Dog. 
Descriptive and Pictured Chapters on Inexpensive 
Kennel Making and Training Appliances; Also Simple 
Dog Doctoring. 


The following testimonials are of special value for 
the reason that they come entirely unsolicited: 

“I have a copy of “The 20th Century Bird Dog 
Book.’ It’s the best book on dog training I have 
ever read. I have trained some dogs myself and I 
thought I knew a good bit about it—at least I had 
developed some very good shooting dogs, but I find 
in this book a lot that is new, useful and practical. 
The book ought to be in the hands of every man that 
shoots over a dog, even tho he does nor attempt to 
train them.’”’-—Chas. F. Loudon, Terre Haute, Ind. 

“The best and most practical book on dog training 
ever published.’’-—Dr. W. H. Hutchings, Detroit, Mich. 


Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, $2.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 


Hunting Big Game With 





e . 
Dogs in Africa 
By Er M. Shelley 
z Author of 20th Century 
Bird Dog Training 
Mr. Shelley writes of his 
five years of exciting hunt- 
ing adventures in Africa, 
2% years of which were 
spent with Paul J. Rainey, 
famous American sports- 
man. His thrilling ad- 
ventures after lions and 


other big game will inter- 
est you from beginning to 
end. The book contains 
. over 200 pages. Edition 
meer —_ limited. 

$3 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado 

















: es ne 
SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING | 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$2.25 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and | 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado 








We Have a Limited Supply of 
Individual Instruction in 
Riffe Practice 
By A. J. McNas, Jr. 


At 25¢e a Copy—Paper Cover 


This same book cloth-bound has been 
selling for 75c—and we have pur- 
chased the entire remaining edition of 
the paper-bound book which the pub- 
lishers had on hand. 

it’s the biggest buy for the money 
that we have to offer our readers. 


Send Your Order Now— 
Only 25c 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find 25c for special edition 


of “Individual Instruction in Rifle 
Practice,” by McNab. 

RNS 3. che ie Snme Riu Rs eee can 
BMODE dae cde baie kaw wees meee 
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swelling gets to this stage, the gizzard is 


| stimulated to draw the proventriculus clear 
| down within its walls. 


Upon opening a normal grouse stomach, 
one finds the proventriculus evenly coated 
with mucous and when this is scraped off the 


| openings of the gastric glands appear as tiny 


tubercles scattered evenly over its pink sur- 
face. The slightest infestation indicates it- 
self by a speck of blood on the surface of the 
mucosa even if the worms themselves are 
overlooked, as they may readily be for they 
are not much thicker than a hair, less than 


| half an inch long, and bury themselves in 
| the mucous. However, as soon as they have 
| lived long enough in the stomach they cause 


an outgrowth of the surface tissue which 
takes the form of one or more excrescences, 
the size of a small pea, on the surface of the 
mucosa and projecting thru the general layer 


| of mucous, tho these excrescences are them- 


selves covered with mucous. As the infesta- 
tion increases the number of these excre- 
scences increases or they grow in size until 
they completely fill the lumen of the proven- 
triculus even tho its body has now swelled 


| to many times its original size. 


The worms apparently do not burrow deep 
into the glandular tissue but lie at the sur- 
face, usually with one end projecting, but 
they cause a great distortion of the superficial 
tissue and apparently some derangement of 
the deeper glands tho just what the action is 
has not yet been determined. 

Captive birds naturally do not have the re- 
sistance that their wild free ranging breth- 
ren do and many die, often while the excre- 
scences in the proventriculus are no larger 
than a pea and when the birds are from 8 
weeks to 8 months old. It is the most dis- 
couraging disease that the grouse farmer has 
to contend with because it kills his birds 
just when they are looking their best and 
just when he is congratulating himself on 
having reared them successfully. 





A Seven-Year Duck Census of the 
Middle Rio Grande Valley 


Of late years there have been many opin- 
ions expressed as to whether or not ducks are 


| on the increase, and anything regarding this, 


with at least a measure of accuracy, should 
be interesting. The accompanying graphs 
were made by Aldo Leopold, and show his 
observations covering a seven-year period in 


| the Middle Rio Grande Valley, beginning in 


1917. In 1923 he was forced to give up the 
count because of work elsewhere. 
While it is admitted that such a census, 
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Left—Total ducks seen, by years. 

Right—Average per day, by years. This graph 
is the best index as to whether ducks are in- 
creasing. 


based on ocular counts, cannot be absolutely 
accurate, Mr. Leopold verified his counts on 
many occasions by comparing ‘his figures 
with estimates made by his hunting com. 
panion, and found that they nearly always 
checked within 10 per cent. 

One of the possible sources of errors js 
the increased movement of a given number 
of birds in a certain area caused by the jn. 
crease in the number of hunters. This would 
tend to make the late count too high, while on 
the other hand the establishment of game 
refuges in recent years, which gave the birds 
a place to settle in spite of the increase jn 
the number of hunters, would about offset 
this error. When explaining his system of 
estimating, Mr. Leopold had this to say: 

For the most part, the hunting days were at 
weekly intervals thruout the open season. Each 
month, and sometimes even each day, I hunted 
the various available types of territory, including 
sloughs, lakes, fields, river bars, and river points, 
Each year I covered the principal shooting 
grounds from Albuquerque to Socorro at least 
once. When I was out for fractional days the 
count was converted at the time of writing the 
journal to a per day basis, using my best judg. 
ment as to what a full day would have counted 
under the particular conditions prevailing at the 
particular time and place. An experienced duck 
hunter can do this and strike a better average 
than the fractional results would have given. 

_ While the average count per day is a better in- 
dicator of changes in abundance than the total 
count per season, because of variations in the 
number and distribution of days, nevertheless | 
have shown the total count by years in the left 
hand graph. 

The right hand graph gives the final index to 
abundance in the average daily count by years, 
Violent fluctations in both counts are of course 
to be expected, due to good and poor seasons. 
Thus the extreme drouth of 1922, when the Rio 
Grande went dry from Isleta down, shows in 
both graphs. 

While it would take at least ten years (the cli- 
matic cycle is said to be eleven years) to justify 
any general conclusions as to whether ducks are 
increasing or decreasing in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, I think it is safe to say that my figures, in 
so far as they go, do not support the claim fre- 
quently made in recent years that ducks are on 
the increase. 

To my mind this census, however imperfect, is 
chiefly important in indicating how much pleasure 
and interest the average hunter loses in not keep- 
ing records, and how much valuable and authentic 
information could be gathered by hunters on prac- 
tical problems of game conservation. If a hun- 
dred good hunters, well distributed, had each kept 
census on ducks for twenty years we should not 
have to be relying on questionnaires to answet 
the question of whether ducks are increasing. 

Personally I do not believe they are, and that 
a nationwide program of acquisition and im- 
provement of breeding and feeding grounds, plus 
a moderate reduction in federal bag limits, should 
be undertaken at once. 


Market Hunting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wrote you before 
about the illegal selling of ducks here in 
California. Last year it was worse than 
ever. Almost any of the better class of res 
taurants would supply ducks, the markets 
carried them, and in almost any town in the 
Sacramento Valley ducks could be bought 
by any one who asked for them. 

I am now being called rabid because | am 
advocating a reduction in the duck limit. 
You would be astonished at the number of 
duck hunters here who will argue that the 
ducks are just as plentiful as ever. In spite 
of the fact that about half the former duck 
feeding ground of the state has been re- 
claimed, and that about half of the old flight 
would starve to death if they still existed, 
these shooters who want to kill 25 will kick 
whenever I write something about cutting the 
limit to 15. 

I cut my limit to 15 at the beginning of the 
season, some of my friends followed suit, and 
finally an organization in Sacramento re 
solved to stop at 15. If the majority wil! n° 
agree to a legal cut, some of the crowd will 
do it of their own accord. Fifteen big ¢ :cks 
should be enough for any man to kill 1 4 
day, but it’s a tough job to make them see 
it that way. J. P. Cueni. 

Calif. 
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Let ’Em Come Down 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Up at 3 a. m. and 


all set to go—guns, shells and everything, for 
it was the opening day of the duck season. 
My brother and I had driven down the eve- 
ning before and were all primed for the 


bigeest duck shoot of our lives, for the birds 
were in. After breakfast we went out to the 
blind and waited for the sunrise gun. What 
a wait that was! Ducks all around us feed- 
ing and splashing in: the ponds—Gosh! What 
a feeling! After a year or so of waiting we 
heard the sunrise gun and waded into them. 
We knocked down about ten birds on the 
first flight and then waited for them to come 
back. About fifteen minutes later they came 
in a flock, making a wide circle over the 
blind, and very high, but dropping down al! 
the time. We crouched in our blind waiting 
until they were within range—150 yards— 
their wings set-—what a shoot this was going 
to be! One we would talk about for a long 
time—100 yards and “wham” some bimbo 
with a long range gun—at least the salesman 
told him it was—let loose, and all he did to 
the ducks was to start them on a climb that 
never stopped until they hit the 500-yard lev- 
el. He let something else loose too—a lot of 
first class “cussing” and yells of “Let ’em 
come down; get a rifle, etc.” After a while, 
when things had quieted down the birds, in 
smaller bunches, started coming in, trying 
to get down. My brother and I started call- 
ing and attracted a few of the birds which 
started for our decoys with their wings set. 
A few seconds more and we would make a 
good try for some of them, when long range 
“Willie” with his anti-aircraft gun got into 
action again. More insults hurled at him, 
and the old cry of “Let °em come down!” 
For two hours he kept it up, not getting a 
duck with his “Big Bertha.” Once in a while 
a single bird would go crazy and fly in his 
face, and he would shoot it. We were lucky 
and shot a few singles and doubles that did 
not fly over him, but no flock shooting. By 
that time everybody in the club was sore and 
was shooting at every bird in sight, no mat- 
ter how high, in hopes of getting a few to take 
home—al! because some enthusiastic gun 
salesman told that green shooter that the gun 
he wanted to sell him would kill birds from 
80 to 100 yards. It will bring down ducks 
at that distance, providing he can hit them; 
but how many shooters that are used to kill- 
ing ducks at 30 to 40 yards can go out and 
consistently bring them down at 80 yards? 
I have dropped birds at 75 yards, but it was 
pure luck—just pointed my gun out in front 
of them, and pulled the trigger, guessing at 
the lead. Those long-range guns are all right 
for lake shooting when the ducks are flying 
over with no intention of alighting, but why 
spoil the other fellows’ sport when the ducks 
will come in to your decoys and you can 
knock them over with your gun barrel? 
Calif. Pat Ciark. 


No Open Season on Wyoming 
Moose and Antelope 
Editor Outdoor Life:—At a meeting of the 


gaine commissioners held in Cheyenne July 7 
we voted unanimously against any open sea- 
801 antelope and moose; also, to remove 
bea's from the predatory animal list, and not 
alls them to be trapped except in such 
ca s they may become predatory by be- 
com> stock killers. This applies solely to 
Sp individuals and not to the species as 
a e; which action, you will agree, shows 
a gns of intelligence and common sense 
& us as game commissioners. The leg- 
: were the “solons” who in their great 


wished the bears exterminated. 
B. C. Rumsey. 














For Sale 
Dude Ranch 


On upper Clarks Fork River, in Shoshone 
National Forest, 14 miles from Cooke, 
Montana, 63 miles from Cody, Wyoming. 
Good log buildings, well equipped. Beau- 
tiful mountain scenery, good fishing, big- 
game hunting. River runs through ranch. 
Can be made to produce 125 tons timothy 
and clover hay. Am running about 90 
head of Hereford Cattle at present. 

For full particulars write 


W. L. DICKINSON 








COOKE MONTANA 








SADDLE AND PACK 
HORSE TRIPS 
Through the best game country of 
Central Idaho. Deer, Elk and Goat. 
Bear hunting with dogs. Best fish- 

ing in the West. 
Correspondence solicited 


al) TOM BRUMMETT - PAT BECK 
lise: Packers and Guides Darby, Montana 


BIG GAME—For Your Fall Hunt 


Elk; Black, Brown and Grizzly Bear; Black 
and White-tail Deer; Feathered Game. Guar- 
|antee to show you game. 
Write for particulars 
RALPH ALLAN, Licensed Guide 
Augusta, Montana 


‘HUNT IN IDAHO THIS FALL 


|'We have Elk, Goat, Deer, Grizzly, 
|Black and Brown Bear, and Cougar. 


STONEBRAKER BROS. 
OROFINO IDAHO 


‘For Sale—225 Acres in the Heart 
of the Silkirk Range 


% mile from beautiful Priest Lake. About 100 acres 
in timothy hay. Two sets of buildings. Private lake 
| with abundance of black bass and trout. Property 
is situated in great hunting and trapping country. 
Truly a sportsman’s paradise. 
Price $15,000 Cash 


Cc. E. Reardon Coolin, Idaho 
Fishing--MONTANA--Hunting 


A pack trip in the remotest places of the 
Montana Rockies. Bear in Spring. Magnifi- 
cent trout fishing. Elk and deer in season. 
First class pack outfit, horses and camp 
equipment. 

JOE MURPHY, Guide and Packer 


IDAHO 


Big-game hunting, trout fishing and summer camping 
trips by pack train in the picturesque mountain 
region of central Idaho. 
to Nov. lst. Write for rates and particulars. 
W. H. Woolley, Hunter and Guide 
STANLEY IDAHO 
WHERE TO 


ACKERMAN’S Sportsmen’s Guide 
1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dealers or Direct 50c per topy 
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SHEEP HUNTERS 


Let me guide you on that fall hunt 
in Wyoming. Sheep hunting a spe- 
cialty. Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. Rea- 
sonable prices. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Can also handle elk parties. 
Inquiries solicited. 


B. M. CARAWAY, Riverton, Wyo. 





‘J.L. Mills, Forney, Idaho 


Central Idaho. 


Big-game hunting in fall. Summer 
touring with pack train in mountains of 
Spring bear hunting. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





WYOMING BIG GAME 


JACKSON’S HOLE COUNTRY 
Elk—Mountain Sheep—Deer 


| Make your reservations now for the hunting this 


| and guides. 





| fishing, rabbit hunting, fox hunting, tracking ; 
| mountain climbing. I 


Big-game season Oct. Ist | 


fall. Season Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. Best outfits 
We are in the heart of good hunting 
and guarantee satisfaction. Address 

GEO. G. PARODY 
Four Cross Ranch Bondurant, Wyoming 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 

One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 

Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS 


REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
YAMPA, COLO. 





SCOTT TEAGUE 


FOREST INN AT 
TRAPPERS LAKE 


Excellent Board. Individual Log Cabins, 
Good Fishing, Boating, Horseback Riding. 
Pack Outfits a specialty. Store for campers’ 
convenience. For particulars address 


JACK NASSAU MARVINE, COLO. 


HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 


In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming 
Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. I 
guarantee shots at big game. Pack trips in 
summer to Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, 
Two Ocean Pass and Other Points. 


Cecil J. Huntington, Cody, Wyo. 
The Book of Winter Sports 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 











This book treats of practically every phase of win- 
ter sport—snow-shoeing, skiing, coasting, toboggan- 
ing, skating, hockey, curling, winter camping, ice 





Each has at least a chapter, 
there are additional chapters on wearing apparel, 
trail transportation, winter carnival, life of a logging 
camp, maple-sugar making, etc. $2.72, postpaid. 

Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 





| HUNTING, FISHING, CAMPING—In heart of Rock- 


ies. America’s greatest game country. Scenic trips 


via pack train to Clearwater, Salmon River wilderness, 


Idaho. Elk, deer, goat and grouse in season. Bear 
and lion parties a specialty. The limit of big game 
guaranteed. Expert guides and packers. References 
furnished. Lloyd L. 


Thompson, Corvallis, Mont. 











WILL GUIDE or locate parties for bear, deer or 
mountain lions in the best game section of Trinity 


| County, California. Good fishing. Pack trips my spe 
cialty. Good dogs. For further information write 
Geo. <nowles, Hunter and Guide, Hyampom, 
Calif. 8-3 


VIRGIN TERRITORY—Central 





FOR SALE—Small ranch, suitable for fish or fur 
farming. For particulars write Ed Piepenbrink, Box 
8-2 


834, Libby, Mont. 













Idaho. Best trout 


fishing. Deer, goat and hear hunting in season 
Camping and fishing trips arranged. Pack and saddle 
horses furnished. Competent guides. Results guar- 
| anteed. Ned Foster, Stanley, Idaho 8-2 








Send $1 for “‘Back to Nature.”” OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Denver, Colo. 
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Foxes 








Tarnedge Foxes 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 


49 PRIZE WINNERS 
74 BREEDERS 


Highest ratio of prize winners in 
the world. 

Two Grand Show Champions. 
Eight Sweepstakes Champions. 
Twenty-two Blue Ribbons. 
Breeding ordinary stock is profit- 
able. Breeding this grade of stock 
is several times more profitable. 


Descriptive Catalog 


TARNEDGE FOXES 
SABATTIS, N. Y. 














I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from four to five | 

weeks’ time. Can teach any reader of this magazine | 
how to get them. Write for particulars. W. A. Had- | 
ley, Stanstead, Quebec. 5-6 





BLUE FOXES FOR SALE-—Stikine strain. Now book- | 

ing orders for 1925 pups. Select breeding stock. | 
Prices right. Delivery after Aug. 1. Auburn Fox and | 
Fur Farm, 9 N. Division St., Auburn, Wash. | 





Successful Muskrat Farming 
By Robert G. Hodgson 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and han- 
dling of muskrats. Well illustrated. $2.25 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 








THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF 
WILD ANIMALS 
By DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 
330 Pages—Liberally Illustrated—$2.50 Postpaid 


No sportsman or naturalist in this country 


need be told anything about Dr. Hornaday. For 
many years he has been recognized as Ameri- 
ca’s greatest protector and student of our wild 
life in all its forms. The following chapter tit'es 
suggest the contents of the book: The Language 
of Animals, The Most Intelligent Animals, The 
Brightest Minds Among Animals, The Mental 
Status of the Orang-Utan, The Mind of the 
Elephant, The Mental and Moral Traits of 
Bears, The Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom 
of the Serpent, The Training of Wild Animals, 
The Morals of Wild Animals, The Laws of the 
Flocks and Herds, Fear as a Ruling Passion, 
Fighting Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal 


Criminals and Crime. 
Order Now from 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


TRAP TAGS 


Brass Tags with your name and address 
stamped in the metal. Rust-proof and 
will last indefinitely. 














© Name and Address 











ALL ORDERS FILLED IMMEDIATELY 


12 or more; each.....<..2 $ .03 
BN oe oes Se bee 95 
100 for......... wa. 199 


Carrying charges prepaid. 
Sure to Print Your Name and 
Address Clearly. 
TRAP TAG COMPANY 
2935 Quitman St., Denver, Colorado 


Be 


Enclosed find___.....-- for which please send 
me ..Trap Tags. 
IN sis scrnsnxscstriesinctnd ¢ toni tirsinel dich Siceeomneielaeecnea nanan 
vc dcicngle interna nec kiseaiowaneebubadindl 
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Conducted by Georce HEBDEN CoRSAN 





Tus is a good month to prepare your 

ponds for next season’s teal, duck, 
widgeon and swan breeding. Order your 
wild rice, eel grass and duck potato seed 
now. Plant flags, sedges, bull rushes in 
groups or clumps for shelter as all game birds 
love secrecy, especially during the breeding 
season. Plant some lotus roots as these flow- 
ers will greatly beautify your ponds. So will 
water lilies but they must not be planted near 
the lotus as lotus will overcrowd them. Make 
little rafts of willow logs and place them here 
and there in your ponds by staking them, or 
anchoring them securely if the water is deep. 
Leave the bark on the willow logs and watch 
them sprout. These artificial islands will have 
tremendous effect in inducing your rare and 
valuable ducks and other aquatic birds to 
breed. I would not mix a pair of breeding 
swans with other aquatic birds in the spring. 
As soon as swans intend to breed they start 
hammering things around them; they don’t 
care for any kind of company. Other swans, 
such as black-neck and whistling, are more 
quiet, harmless, and will not interfere with 
the ducks. Wild geese generally breed in the 
fields near water but not directly on the 
water as ducks do. 

If you buy any breeding stock for next 
year, it should arrive this month, not later. 
Then it has time to acquaint itself with the 
new home and be ready for breeding in the 
spring. 

This is the month when you may lose all 
your peachicks. A cold night will do the 
trick. September is the really hard month 
on young peafowl and you will see a hatch- 


| ing of eight all go in one night. Gather them 
| under control; get them coming to a certain 
| place to feed in the evenings and shut them 








up in a clean, warm place. Don’t allow them 
to roost until they are at least six months old. 
I generally try to prevent young peafowl] from 
roosting until the follow sprping. From then 
on, they become wonderfully hardy. 

Plant your evergreens this month of Sep- 
tember. Ground, trailing and dwarf junipers 
look beautiful and will keep your upland 
game birds protected from the wet ground 
and the strong winds. Then, too, the birds 
are very fond of their berries. Jap yew, dwarf 
pine, box cedars, ground hemlock are excel- 
lent for birds—in fact, any dense cover is 
splendid for birds, for all game birds that are 
not lovers of open fields, but even these 
birds like to have clumps of this type of wind 
break. They do not, however, want their 
whole pen or field filled with such cover, as 
they much prefer the large open spaces. 

For evergreen trees, try to secure the fol- 
lowing nut or food pines: Pinus cembra, 
P. edulis Engelm., P. edulis Ouray, P. albi- 
caulis, P. flexilis James, P. balfouriana, P. 
lambertiana Dougl., P. koraiensis, P. jeffreyi, 
P. coulteri. The planting of these pines will 
add beauty, value, food and shelter for your 
game birds, as well as to your farm. Cembra, 
koraiensis and jeffreyi are as beautiful ever- 
greens as grow anywhere. Lambertiana and 
jeffreyi have huge cones. If you are down 
south you can grow the digger pine and the 
Italian nut pine, but these two varieties will 





not grow north, altho I have seen a 


very 


healthy digger pine in the Bronx Botanica] 


Gardens in New York City. A Chines; 
pine, Pinus aranti, has quite a large nu 
it is possible that you cannot obtain it 
nurserymen. 


nut 


t but 


from 


Go out into the country and spot some 
desirable berry bushes, elderberry shrubs. 
choke cherries, and mark them for removal 
next month, or the month following, depend. 
ing upon the earliness or lateness of the sea. 
son. One New Year’s Day I dug up a good. 
sized hickory sapling in a swamp with my 


hands and successfully transplanted it. 
next day the ground froze to the depth 


The 
of a 


foot and three days later we had two feet of 


snow. This was near Toronto. 


The game farmer who intends to stay on 
his place, making it his permanent home, in. 
stead of moving about, can, in the course of 


a few years, increase the value of his 


farm 


tremendously by landscaping it with trees of 


utility as well as of beauty. Remember, 


too, 


that game birds love home and that beauti- 


ful surroundings induce proper mating. 
fowl, for instance, will not stay about a 
less farm. 


Pea. 


tree- 


Plan this month for the planting of trees, 
shrubs, vines for the following two months. 
Plan also for those that will not bear plant- 
ing until next spring. While the eulalias of 
which there are five varieties, and other orna- 
mental grasses, such as pampas grass, arondo 
donax (two varieties), afford no food for 
game birds, they are very beautiful when 
planted in clumps and are a splendid induce. 


ment to all ground nesting game birds, 


both 


upland and waterfowl, to nest and breed. 
Visitors may be allowed to move about the 


game farms freely now, without in the 
injuring or hurting the birds. 


least 


Of course, 


some birds are very wild and will fly against 
the sides and tops of pens, if they have no 
hiding places, when strangers appear, while 
others will come right up to the wire fencing 
and talk to anyone. Silver pheasants, brown: 
eared Manchurians, curassows and chacala- 
cas will eat out of your hand. So will the 
great argus pheasant. Black swans will strike 


at you with their wings if you don't 


give 


them something to eat when they demand it. 


Naturally, birds of the same species 


and 


kinds differ in disposition, especially in shy- 
ness according to how their owner behaves 


to them. I visited two game farms in 
fornia, for instance, where the owners 


Cali- 


were 


trying to breed the large Victoria crowd 


pigeon. 
cages and take pictures with my rapid 


In each case, I was to enter the 


cal: 


era. At the first farm, these birds were % 
wild I could not snap them quickly enough 
to get a good picture that would show detail. 
At the other place, these same birds came up 


to my camera and pounded it with 


their 


wings. Also at this second place, the cura 
sows pecked the lens of my camera and would 


not move far enough away for me to 


take 


them so I had to go outside of the cage and 


take them thru the fence. 
an excellent photo of a cock curassow 


The result was 


tight 


up against the fence trying to get at the 


lens of the camera. 


By the way, game breeders should never be 
impatient for quick results. You should pré 


pare your ground carefully, no matte! 
small or how large it is to be. 
the feeding of your birds with a rathe: 
erly eye, if I may call it that. The ph: 
that are needlessly killed at this time 
year by overfeeding will number enoug! 
to stock every zoo in this country many 


over. Overfeeding of birds also briny: 


English sparrows to the pens or fields i 
numbers that the pests are able to le 
abundance of destructive lice. Feed | 
ants just what they will pick up as 
it is thrown down—no more. Over-f: 
also attracts rats. 
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- this time of the year pheasants are far 
better out of their pens altogether. In fact, | 


just as soon as the breeding season is over, or 
betier still, a little before the egg laying 


ends, catch up your pheasants, leg brand | 


them so that you can identify them, clip one 
wing and turn them out. I really think they 
should be allowed to hatch the last few eggs 
they lay and bring up the young birds. The 
pen period for pheasants should be from 
March 1 to June 1—no other time. The more 
yaluable your pheasants are, the more impor- 
tant it is that they should be on free range. 
Feed such birds at one place only, that place 
a place where you can easily trap them so as 
to catch and clip them when their wings 
grow. Your space for birds should range any- 
where from 4 to 50 acres—unless you are ex- 
perimenting with one or two varieties in a 
small garden—enclosed by a dog and bird- 
proof fence, say 8 feet high. The pens should 
be inside. Thus, when you find a bird you 
think is going to be dopey, let it out at once. 
Don’t wait until it is dopey. If it is an 
argus pheasant, it cost you about $200 or 
about $400 for the pair, and it is sure death 
to keep such a valuable bird in a pen. Of 
course, in the winter, such a bird must have 
protection from the cold. In a later article, I 
will give you the best method of providing 
against frozen toes and feet. 

I have already advised you this is the 
month for shipments. Now, note this fact: 
that birds and animals, during shipment, are 
far better without food, unless the distance is 
considerable, or there is a delay on the way. 
You should have a notice on the case that the 
birds must not be fed except in case of a de- 
lay. They may be watered if the journey is 
not short, or if the weather is very hot. Ducks 
and swans especially will want water. No 
exercise and plenty of heavy grains will give 
bird or beast the T.B., as it paralyzes them 
by constipating them. As constipation has a 
most marked effect on the lungs, the damage 
is done. Sheldrakes, by the way, stand being 
shipped long distances very poorly. 

The farmers of Oklahoma and other West- 
erm states are expressing much resentment 
about having to pay a blanket duty of $2 a 
bird on quail imported from Mexico. These 
birds are being imported to help rid the 
farmers of grasshoppers which are such a ter- 
tible plague. There is no reason at all for 
this duty or tax. 





QUERY 
_Will a pit game hen cross with an English 
on cock? Will the cross be fertile?—R. J. 
Yes ; these birds will cross but the cross will 
not be fertile. Personally, I don’t think much of 
the mixture. The Mexicans cross a curassow 


cock to a domestic hen, and the cross will fight 
and lick anything in the game cock line. But this 
cross is also infertile. It is a strange fact by the 
Way, that curassows have never been bred in 
domesticity, tho many have tried to do it. Curas- 
SOWs are quite tame, even bold, but they breed 
i trees, not in barnyards. They are fine eating 


and are nearly as large as turkeys.—G. H. C 


—__ 
— 








OUTBOARD MOTOR MAKERS MEET 


The rapid strides made recently by the outboard 
motor industry are indicated by a meeting of the 
five ‘cacing manufacturers on August 4 at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Representatives of these companies met with 
representatives of the National Better Business 
Bureau to get the advantage of their experience 
Mm ¢ t with many older and larger industries 
and utline constructive policies. 

Ng basis for inviting and justifying the con- 


, the public in all advertisements and 
liter published by the various companies 
ite standards were adopted. Attention 
e future be directed particularly to point- 
n all copy the pleasures and advantages 
g an outboard motor. 
idustry itself thus takes the initiative in 
ent that not only insures “truth in adver- 
Sut places itself on a solid foundation 
t the fullest confidence of the buying 





Foxes 








e 
cA Gorrection— 
N unintentional error occurred in 
our advertising in the February issue. 
We said, “For the fifth time in five 
successive years a Borestone fox has 
won the highest honors at the National 
Fox Shows.” We wired the publishers 
to correct this mistake, but the ad had 
already been printed. The following 
is a correct statement of the facts: 
BORESTONE SIRIUS—Born on 
Borestone Mountain. Grand Cham- 
pion Sweepstakes, Boston, 1919. 
BORESTONE LOAMI—Born at 


Borestone. Grand Champion Sweep- 
stakes, Boston, 1920. 
BORESTONE ROBERT IV—Born 
at Borestone. Grand Champion 
Sweepstakes, Muskegon, 1922. 
TARNEDGE HUMBER—Bred by 
the Tarnedge Ranch. Humber’s 
parents were Borestone Star XI and 
Borestone Rigel’s Pride, sold by us 
to the Tarnedge Ranch. Grand 
Champion Sweepstakes, Milwaukee, 
1923. 
BORESTONE INCOMPARABLE— 
Born at Borestone. Grand Cham- 
pion Sweepstakes, Minneapolis, 1924. 
BORESTONE REID—Purchased by 
Borestone. Grand Champion Sweep- 
stakes, Montreal, 1920. 
Four of these were born and bred on 
Borestone Mountain. No other breeder 
has bred more than one Grand Cham- 
pion Sweepstakes. 











Registered Alaskan Foxes $1500 a pair. 
High-gradeCross Foxes $150 a pair, up. 
Tanana Alaskan Fox Farm, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 





Big Profits in Raising 
Silver Black Foxes 
My pair paid me $4,000 the 
first year; since then have had 
five pups every year. Ihave 
several pairs of pupsfrom this 
and other prize winners for 
sale. All registered. Can 
ranch them for you. 
rite for prices 







J J. T. GARDNER, Sr. 
$< CES Lak Minn. 





FOR SALE—Registered Alaskan silver foxes, heaviest 

furred, most prolific breeders, $1,000 per pair. Also 
registered eastern silver foxes, $600 per pair. Also 
Asiatic karakule fur sheep, $200 per pair. Reasbeck 
Fur Farm, Vankleek Hill, Ontario. 


Highest Quality 


Silver Foxes 


Let us show you the 
way to SUCCESS 


WYOMING SILVER 





FOX FARMS, INC. | 


Representing the 


“FAMOUS REST ISLAND STRAIN” 


The best that can be produced 
CASPER, WYO. 
Write us today 


Box 1041 





Avoid the guesswork and gamble—take the 
Safe road to a profitable business by pro- 
ducing Silvers with the high quality pelts. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture says: 
“*Quality not quantity is the factor that 
counts in breeding silver foxes.” 


Windswept 
4 
are selected, mated and cared for to meet 
standards of quality based on our 12 years” 


experience in raising foxes to produce fine 
pelts 








Whether you own land or not you can start 
now to buildup a real income by one of our 
four plans. Our customers are making real 
money. Quality pelts are ALWAYS in big 
demand. Our experts keep in close touch 
with you right from the start. They tell 
you every step to insure the largest possible 
profits from your investments. No experi- 
ence needed — and you can start without 
interfering with your regular work. 


Write today for our new circular and full 
details. 


Windswept Faris 
2404 WINDS WEPT BLDG. 
HENDERSON, N. Y. 




















Pedigreed Government Inspected Registered 


Silver Foxes of Quality 


BUY NOW TO BUY RIGHT 
Big Money in Raising Quality SILVER FOXES 
Our Foxes radiate quality—are bred right, raised 
right, and are sold right. This means your guar 
anteed satisfaction. 

Write us for information, prices, terms, etc. 


Canadian Silver Fox Farm, Hamel, Minn. 





FOR SALE—SELECTED REGISTERED 
TUPLIN SILVER BLACK FOXES 


Puppies and young adult pairs of the unexceiled 
Tuplin breed. Write for special prices for imme- 
diate delivery. Have excellent facilities for ranch- 
ing. Favorable terms. 

TUPLIN SILVER BLACK FOX CO. 
610 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 








REGISTERED 


Silver Black Foxes 


From prolific strains of the finest 
quality are required when build- 
ing up your stock. Some of our 
matings have produced seven and 
eight per litter. 

Start rightly and breed for the 
future. Let us assist you this Fall. 
Order now. Inquiries solicited. 


COATS BLACK SILVER FOX CO., Inc. 


Estherville, lowa 
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The Beagle 


The beagle hound appears from all authen- 
tic accounts to be one of the oldest estab- 
lished and recognized breeds in England, 
some of which were from time to time brought 
with or imported by English-born sportsmen 
coming to the United States, or their de- 
scendants. These hounds brought to our 
shores in this way, with importations made 
from time to time, are the foundation of the 
beagle hound as a recognized breed in the 
United States. The breed is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the English beagle for this reason. 

There is, however, only this difference be- 
tween the beagle in England and in this 
country, that here the standard calls for a 
limit of height at the shoulder of 15 inches. 
In England, where they are used principally 
for hunting the hare, instead of the cotton- 
tail rabbit, as in this country, a somewhat 
larger and faster hound is required, and there 
the limit of size under the standard is 16 
inches. 

The beagle is one of the hound breeds, 
pursuing its game by scent, and will adapt 
itself to the trailing of any game by scent if 
used for that purpose. It is used principally 
in the United States, however, for hunting 
the cottontail rabbit, and in some sections 
for the hunting of the snowshoe rabbit, a 
variety of hare, where the latter species of 
game is found. 

With the placing on the song bird list in 
some states of game birds hunted with bird 
dogs, and consequent prohibition of hunting 
them, and with the generally decreasing sup- 
ply of such feathered game elsewhere, sports- 
men who are fond of hunting with a four- 
footed companion of the hunt have been 
turning in rapidly increasing numbers in the 
last twenty years to the beagle as a hunting 
dog. 

The natural habit of the cottontail rabbit 
or snowshoe rabbit when alarmed is to scurry 
away, of course, with the difference that the 
cottontail rabbit will go only a few hundred 
yards before starting back, while the snow- 
shoe rabbit will often take a course covering 
a mile or two. 

In hunting the beagle hound on either it 
takes up the track of one started, or found 
by it, following along the course. Its note, 
given out at more or less frequent intervals, 
keeps the game on the move, and when it 
finally starts on the way back the hunter is 
apprised of the fact by the note of the hound 
getting louder, and is enabled to watch for 
the game for the desired shot. It is errone- 
ously supposed by many that the hound is 
driving the game. It is in faét following the 
course the game elects to take. 

Beagles are very friendly, affectionate dis- 
positioned little fellows and great hunting 
companions, and have this additional point 
of merit, that outside the closed season one 
may take them out to run their game. This 
makes them a source of healthful exercise 
and recreation thru the year, and with the 
pleasure of hearing their musical voices add- 





CONDUCTED BY EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 


ed to this, and the interest of the chase, they 
well deserve their increasing popularity. The 
pleasure of a chase by two or more of these 
musical-voiced little fellows can only be real- 
ized from the experience. 


During the months of September and Oc- | 


tober, and running well into November, bea- 


gle field trials are held. The first was in | 


1890, and from four clubs giving such events 
in 1904, the number has increased until there 
were some twenty-five of these meetings held 


in 1925, thru the Eastern states and running | 


as far west as Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri, 


and at least two new clubs are being organ- | 


ized to hold such events the coming fall. 
These meetings are held, as are other field 

trials, for the purpose of trying out the 

hounds in competition on game, searching 





The beagle is a natural-born rabbit dog 


it out in their usual way, unless a rabbit is 


started by someone present before they find | 


one. Judges are selected who follow them 
and pass on the merits of their work shown 


and make awards accordingly in the various | 


classes. These consist of a derby class for 
those not over 13 inches, and those over 13 
and not over 15 inches. The derby classes 
are only for puppies whelped on or after 
January 1 of the preceding year, and are 
mixed as to sex. There are also open classes, 
to which those of any age are eligible, these 
being divided by sex, as well as the same 
classification noted by size, making four open 
classes, and six in all, derby classes included. 

Each of these meetings occupies practical- 
ly an entire week, the various clubs arrang- 
ing the dates so those in contiguous territory 
will not conflict, and hounds may thus be 
taken from one meeting to another. The 
clubs derive their revenue from dues of mem- 
bers and entry fees charged, from which ex- 
penses of the meeting and maintenance of 
the club are defrayed, these expenses includ- 
ing cash prizes going with the different wins. 

All these meetings are held under the jur- 
isdiction of the American Kennel Club, which 
licenses the judges selected to officiate at the 
various meetings, and from reports made by 
the clubs keeps a complete record of them 




















Field-Trial Champion Dan of Avendale 
Wanted—600 Local Agents to sell our Springer Span- 
iel Puppies, Brood Matrons, Stud Dogs and Trained 
Springers, $65 to $500. Send for new lists. No duty on 
our dogs. 

AVANDALE KENNELS (Rezg.) 
E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 

World’s Largest Breeders of High Class 
English Springer Spaniels 


SPRINGER SPANIELS AND 
BEAGLES 


Some of the best bred Springer Spaniel puppies 
in America, whelped March 4. The only dog tor 
every kind of game, and the best of pals. ; 
Also some high-class broken Beagle bitches 
and puppies. Everything full pedigreed and ell 
gible to A. K. C. registration. 
MONDAMIN KENNELS __ Box 379 














DeKalb, Ill. 








FOR SALE 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


| (Sired by Eng. and Int. Ch. Bog Hurst Rover, 

best Springer New York Show, 1925.) A fine 

litter of liver-and-white, also black-and-white 
Trained Chesapeake Bay dog, 2 years ol 

| Fine retriever from land or water. The price '3 

lright. All papers. 

G. L. GOSNEY, Box 312, Dayton, Wash. 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Imp. Horsford Invador at Stud—Fee $75 
E. K. C. 58492—A. K. C. 467782 
For Sale— Pups whelped Dec. 31, 1924. On 
male, one female, white-liver; two females t 
black markings. Will retrieve land, wate! 
| booking orders for September delivery 
above stud. 


P. H. O’BRIEN, 73 W. Park St., Butte, Mont. 





\y 





TWO LITTERS OF 
ENGLISH SPRINGER 
SPANIEL PUPS 
From sire and dam imported from Scotland, 
ready for delivery Sept. 1. Our old patronagé 
solicited. Prices reasonable. 


J. W. MATHEWSON Wendell, idaho 


WANTED -- PUPPIES 
POLICE, AIREDALES, CHOWS, 
FOX TERRIERS, BOSTONS 


Give age, breeding, exact weight, 
sex, color, markings and price. 


P. H. SPRAGUE MAYWOC?, ILL 
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. : 
and awards points toward a field trial cham- | 
pionship with each open class win, and when | 


the necessary number of points have been 
acquired by a hound it is then established 


Cc 
and declared a field trial champion of record. | 


These meetings, with the pleasure of as- 
sociation with fellow beaglers and seeing 
one or more weeks of work of the numerous 
high-class hounds competing, constitute sti!] 
another source of enjoyment of the well 


styled “merry little hounds” for the beagle | 


owners, and are anxiously awaited and 


looked forward to with great pleasure by | 


them. 





The Springer Spaniel at Work 


(Note.—The following article on the springer 
spaniel appeared in the June issue of Dog World, 
and brings out so many good points of this breed 
we have decided to reproduce it here.—Editor.) 


In the course of the last three months I 
have had a number of inquiries from western 
sportsmen who are anxious to know if the 
springer at work in this country lives up to 
the reputation made for him by the Eastern 
writers, who deal with him on game and un- 
der hunting conditions of the Eastern states. 

In September of last year I exhibited the 
only springer spaniel shown at the Nebraska 
Kennel Club show, held in Lincoln in con- 
nection with the Nebraska State Fair. This 
bitch, Winnebago Muggins, was much com- 
mented on by the visiting sportsmen, and a 
number took my name that they might in- 
quire how she worked out during the sea- 
son’s shooting. 

In October my wife and I took W. Muggins 
along with Winnebago Winnie, Winnebago 
Worthy, Mascotte of Avandale and Winne- 
bago Helen into the sandhill country after 
chickens and ducks. These were all young 
dogs without previous hunting experience. 
Muggins, Worthy and Winnie had been par- 
tially yard broken and were well under 
control, 

The work of these young dogs was a reve- 
lation to me and to the natives. They proved 
to the lot of us that the springer spaniel has 
the nose, the stamina and the keen bird sense 
essential to a proper gun dog. They made 
some of the old-timers there in the setter and 
the pointer game wonder quite a little. The 
springer to be used on prairie chickens or 
grouse in the hills would require a very care- 
ful training to do the work of either the 
setter or the pointer. 

There is the big point on the spaniel—he 
can be taught to do this work and is also 
very useful on the other classes of game. 

It has been my pleasure at various times 
to shoot ducks in the company of practically 
every sort of retriever, and I can say that the 
springer does its work as good as the best I 
have known and better than the general run. 
He is more easily controlled than any other 
breed, and that is to say, you are not going 
to lose some shots because the dog is just 
where he should not be at the critical mo- 
ment. Always ready to go, and has a good 
coat to stand the coldest of water and weath- 
: conditions—he is properly fitted for the 
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you hunted the red fox squirrel? 
‘em with your springer. The springer 
: or nearly so—those I have known, at 
least-so watch the dog. 


Locating them in the trees, it appears with 
“om ‘en scent of his, he can follow them 
ne imb to limb by sight or scent. When 
- ops and watches some crotch you will 
lies r. Squirrel just the other side of the 


Chey seem to pay little attention to 
" n the ground, but pick up the game 
ree, 


its seem to be their specialty, and a 


" nths-old puppy can furnish sport if 
7 s any game at hand. Willing to try 


'£ or to go anywhere. 
handy size, quiet disposition, easily 
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Champion Bero 
of Elmview 


EAST AVE. 


‘Strong Heart Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluft 
and other noted dogs at stud. Pups for sale at reason- 


‘*You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog’’ 


UN BEAM FARM ‘yg 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. me 
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FEED YOUR DOGS 
KEN-L-RATION 


(IN CANS) 


This meat and cereal food combined with 
Norwegian cod liver oil, fed regularly, in- 
creases the animal’s resistance to disease. This 
applies especially to distemper. This product 
is the only BALANCED FOOD for dogs 
that is put up in this convenient form—ready 
to feed, no cooking, no trouble. All meat 
used in this food is inspected and passed by 
United States Department of Agriculture 
(Est. E67). Ask your dealer. Pound sample 
will be gladly furnished free upon request. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. Rockford, Ill. 

















POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 








RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 








POLIZEI AKO0334026 SZ72782 








DUCK HUNTERS 


I have four Labrador Retriever puppies for 
sale. I imported the parents from the foremost 
authority on wildfowling in England, and who 
has bred and developed the greatest wildfowl re- 
trievers ever produced in that country. 

LABRADOR RETRIEVER AT STUD 
Trained for wildfowling, and the greatest dog in 
water developed in England. Open to competi- 
tion. Fee $50. No puppy proposition. 

John Weimer, Broadmoor, Colo. Springs, Colo. 


Airedales del Paso 


If you want a real dog pal, best hunting, 
automobile or watch dog, get an Airedale. 
My dogs bred to standard size, color and type. 


Best Blood Lines in America Today 
V. E. WARE - El Paso, Texas 


BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


BEAR DOGS 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
WESTERN RAISED 
Fully trained dogs and well started 
young hounds FOR SALE 








ESSEX 
_TreeDogs 521 13th North, Seattle, Wash. 





“la, e 
Irish Setter Puppies 
From splendid field broken parents. 
Sired by imported Champion Sen- 
sation Dempsey, out of imported 
Letchworth Daisy. Country raised. 


ERNEST D.LEVERING, “Malvern” Ruxton, Md. 


Shepherd (Police Dog) For Sale 


PAL VON 
GRAFENHAUSRE 


17 months old, house 
and auto broken, a per- 
i f...| fect pal, true to type. 

ail A rare bargain at $150. 
VINTON W. MASON, Cambridge A, Mass. 


The Collie in America 


By EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 
Kennel Editor of Outdoor Life and well-known 
Canine Authority 
This valuable book of authentic information has 
chapters on breeding, feeding, caring for, and in 
fact everything pertaining to the Collie. 
Only $1.00 postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


Dr. Little’s Dog Book 


By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D.V.M. 
This book is written by a specialist in canine diseases, 
who for eight years was head physician of the Amer 
ican Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
who now conducts one of the greatest canine prac- 
tices in the country. All dog lovers will find this 
book of inestimable value. Postpaid, $4. 

Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo, 





















Training the Police Dog 
By Frep KoLiet 
The author has spent more than 15 years at 
training police dogs in Germany and America, so 
is an authority on the subject. 
Only $1 postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 





HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG?— THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 
A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE 
AND STANDS UNEQUALED. 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 
A plain, practical and concise yet thoro guide in the 
art of training, handling and correcting faults of the 
bird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written espe- 
cially for the novice, but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By following the instructions 
plainly given, every shooter with common sense can 
train his own dogs to perfection. If inobedient, does 
not retrieve, or if so, is hard-mouthed, unsteady to 
point or shot, chases rabbits, is whip-shy, gun-shy, 
etc., you will find ample directions how to correct 
any such faults speedily and thoroiy. Dogs of any 
age can be taught to retrieve promptly and made sub- 
missive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid of 
long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
thruout. A large volume of pastime reading not in- 
tended or promised, but this book is guatanteed to 
contain the most practical information on the subject 
at any price. Chapters on feeding, care of the dog, 
explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never fails to 
please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Paper Cover, $1; Cloth and Gold, $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colo, 
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English Setter Puppies 52.5 





Ch. Oole’s Blue Prince II 
English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince Tl and 
out of best brood matrons are for sale. These puppies will 
make splendid dogs afield and can be shown on the bench 
in keenest competition, 


C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Safest dog for children. 


Any age, any color, imported 
stock. Send for description 
and free lists. Jefferson White 
Collie Kennels, Wauseon, O. 


son While is a Collie ofa tyne 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Champ. Horsford Hetman 
) Horsford Daisy (Daughter of 








{ 
| DASH OF RUAN < 


Puppies by { me oe . Brid 
§ Banchory Bride 
| COLELAND BLACKIE 7 Banchory Mate 

Best blood lines in America. Booking orders for Dash of 


Ruan and Banchory Bride for September Delivery. 


COLELAND KENNELS 
The Home of Correct Type Springer Spaniels 
Oakland, N Box 84 








3] Russian Wolfhounds, | 
Irish Wolfhounds 
and English Grey- 


hounds 
for hunting or pets and com- 
panions. Grown dogs or pups 
ready for shipment in each 
breed. Some well trained on 
coyotes. 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 


LABRADOR RETRIEVER PUPPIES 


By Ch. Wolferton Sapper, and out 
of best brood matrons, are for sale. 
Either sex, $35. Cash with order. 


DR. T. F. MONTGOMERY 
North Bend 














Oregon 





Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Youngsters Sired by the Classical 


Ch. True Sport 


Strong, Healthy, Playful Puppies. 
Very reasonable. guaranteed to 
please or money back. Champion 
True Sport at stud, fee $25. 
ALSO POLICE PUPPIES 


eRe CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, 0. 


GREAT 
DANES 


W.R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 
































SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 





Farm raised. 4% months old. From registered, 
well trained parents. Prices reasonable. Write 
for breeding and prices. 
F. S. MORROW, Claysville, Pa. 
RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
piesready forshipment. 
Prices reasonable. Catalog 10c 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 

C. Davis, Prop. 
Cimarron, Kansas 
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taught, splendid with children, plenty of 
courage to act as watch dogs, knowing al- 
most instinctively what is wanted of them, 
they make as pleasant and as useful animals 
as one could ask. D. M. TourTE.or. 
Neb. 





| 
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Parasites and Parasitic Diseases | 


‘CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “C. P.” 


of Dogs 
We have recently received from the United 
States Department of Agriculture their de- 
partment circular No. 338 on Parasites and 
Parasitic Diseases of Dogs. This pamphlet 
may be secured free by writing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., and 








$e have no home gan kave no dog 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test 


The only recognized effective. remedy for HOOK. 


WORMS. 
“Sore-Mouth.” 
following any other remedy. 


“Running-Fits” and 
to remove worms 
Correct dose her- 


A specific for 
Guaranteed 


metically sealed in elastic capsules. 


every owner of a dog will do well to get it | 


and to observe the information contained in 
it. The pamphlet deals with the following 
subjects: 

1. Importance of Parasitic Control. 

2. External Parasites and Parasitic Skin 
Diseases: (a) Canine Sarcoptic Mange; (b) 
Feline Sarcoptic Mange; (c) Ear Mange; 
(d) Demodectic Mange (e) Chigger Infesta- 
tion; (f) Louse Infestation. 


3. Internal Parasites and Diseases Due to 


Them: (a) Roundworm Infestation; (b) 
Hookworm Infestation; 
festation; (d) Tapeworm Infestation; 
Tongue Infestation; (f) Coccidiosis. 
Under each of these headings the cause, 
symptoms and treatment are dealt with in 
considerable detail, yet in language which 
we can all understand. Reproductions of 
photographs of the parasites, their eggs and 
in some cases the general appearance of the 


(e) 


animal infected with these parasites are in- | 


cluded. It is the most complete and useful 
treatise on this subject that we have ever 
seen and its use to dog owners should be 
unlimitedly beneficial. 





Huge Consignment of Dogs 

What might be termed a wholesale con- 
signment of English springer spaniels has 
reached Winnipeg. The now world-famous 
Avandale Kennels of E. Chevrier have just 
received a draft of twenty-five well-trained 
springers. These have been selected from the 
greatest kennels in England and Scotland 
and are descendants of the best strains of 
game-finding spaniels extant. 

Several field trial winners are among them, 
but pride of place must be given to the Eng- 
lish field trial champion Dan of Avendale, 
which Mr. Chevrier purchased from his Grace 


| the Duke of Hamilton & Brandon. This won- | 


derful spaniel is a strongly built and hand- 


| some black, white and tan dog, a son of | 
| Prince of Avendale, out of Sandhoe Florrie. 


Dan has run against the cream of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish dogs and has won consis- 
tently during the last thee years. Starting in 
the largest field trials, he won no less than 
twenty-six times, topping his record by win- 
ning the English Kennel Club championship 
stake when only twenty months old. Only 
one other living springer dog has ever won 
this honor. Dan is the first field trial cham- 
pion springer dog to be brought to America 
and his advent must prove of incalculable 
value to the breed. 


Many of these newcomers will be seen | 


competing at the local field trials this fall, 
as well as at the American trials. A draft of 
nine perfectly trained youngsters from the 
Dalshangan Kennels of A. L. Trotter, Dalry, 
Scotland, are included, and all future field 
trial winners, as these kennels have produced 
some of the best working springers seen in 
recent years. 

It would be impossible to estimate the 
quantity of wounded game that will be saved 
thru the work of these very useful dogs and 
their descendants in the years to come, but 
it must all add to the deep debt the sports- 
men of America owe Mr. Chevrier for the 
work he has done toward introducing this 
splendid breed of hunting dog in America. 


(c) Whipworm In- | 


Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 


CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


Free booklet describing other remedies 
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Sergeant’s Skip-Flea 
Soap rids your dog or cat of irritating fleas. 
25c at your dealer’s or by mail. 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feed- 
ing, breeding andcare, with symptomchart. 
Our Advice Dept. will answer questions 
free. Write fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


209 East Main St. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
RICHMOND, VA. 4 





















[-o2 YOUR DOGS and PUPS 


Feed the BEST — That's 


Perfection Dog Food 


Z et pen Perfection at your Pet Shop, 
Sporting Goods or Feed Storee ph ordet 
our "Special | introductory Off: 
5 ibs. at 75c or 10 Ibs. at $1.28 
Shipped, prepaid, anywhere in U. 
erature FREE 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Post Bidg., BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 














HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 


portsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 


Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 


Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill 









Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mangé | 
and general debility. You will notice the 


| difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, ile. 


DENT MEDICINE CoO., 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. : 











LECTYN 


Builds Healthy, Robust Dogs 


A teaspoonful of Lectyn each day 
mixed with the regular feed will 
work wonders with your dog. 
prevents Distemper, Rickets, Poor 
Coat, Small Bone Formation, Acid 
Milk, Neurasthenia. Lectyn can 
be fed to pups after the sixth day. 


Special Offer — 30 Days’ Feeding $1 


LECTYN PRODUCTS CO. 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Inclosed $1. 


A METABOLIC FOOD 


It 


Keep Your Dog Healthy 


CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 





‘Mail trial package of Lectyn 


























$1 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your 
KEEP HIM edad 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


















Attention, Sportsmen! 
OAK GROVE KENNELS of INA, 
ILL., is the home of high c lass | 
dogs. We are offering coon, 
skunk and opossum hounds that | 
are cold trailers and tree bark- 
ers. They are real cooners and 
deliver the game. Have plenty 
of first class rabbit hounds which 
willplease themostcritical. Also 
offer best of pointers and set- 
ters, beagles, fox-terriers 
Choice young dogs and pup- 
pies, ten days’ trial. Descrip- 
tive price list ten cents. 


Airedales and Police Dogs 


Western bred, ranch raised. Not back-yard pups, 
but the big type of both breeds worked on stock 
and game. One Airedale stud weighs 68 pounds, 
head 11 inches long. Police dog stud, “Flock 
of Rexden-Belcarza,” weighs 80 pounds, 27 inches 
high, is a real worker on game or stock. Refer- 
ences. OZONE KENNELS, Fort Collins, Colo., 
Box 445. 
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Black Curly Coated 
RETRIEVERS 


2 | 
* | Handsomest of all retrievers; | 


/| perfect gundogs;nowater too | 
cold or rough; grand house | 
dogs. We import and breed 
the highest class of registered 
stock. A fewfirst-class bitches 
and prize-bred puppies gen- | 
erally for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

KNYSNA KENNELS 
412DundasSt., Galt, Ont.,Canada 












FOR SALE 


Twenty Springer Spaniel Puppies, sired by | 
Port of Avendale and Rivington Valentine, | 
out of champion-bred bitches. Nice litter of | 
unregistered pups, priced reasonably. 


John Stewart, Minot Spaniel Kennels 
5 Ninth Street S. E. 


MINOT, N. DAK. 


THIS DOG COLLAR | 
(Your Name in Gold) $ 
—SEND NO MONEY— 1 














Pay postman plus postage 
EDDY NOS on arrival. State Size. 
3. SULLIVAN @ KENNEL SUPPLY CO. 
rireneune. Mass Dept. X Fitchburg, Mass. 




















ipplied Liberty Magazine with COLLIES 

j the $50,000 dog contest. One of the many 

Teceive a STERLING Collie shown here. 

Is your boy having this dog experience? 
A BOY NEEDS A DOG 


/WIN L. PICKHARDT, Box 1000, Peoria, Ill. 











The Dog Poisoner 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Someone murdered | 


our five-months-old English setter pup, Ted- 
dy, by throwing poison in our yard. 


Some years ago I had another dog of this | 


same breed and family named Don. He was 
given to me when a pup by the same person 
who gave me Teddy. Don was the best dog I 
ever saw; loving, faithful, intelligent. Ever | 
since he died I have longed for another like 
him, and Teddy gave high hopes of develop- 
ing into as good if not a better dog than 


| Don. But now he is dead, murdered secretly 
| and cowardly and without cause, for he never 
| harmed anybody or anything. 


It was heart-rending to see the little fellow 
suffer so intensely—convulsion after convul- 


| sion—until finally relieved by death. We 


called a doctor and did everything possible 


| to save him, but all in vain. Dog poisoner, 


think of this, sneer at it too, if you will; such 
action will coincide with your pitiless nature. 

Love is engendered by association and we 
had learned to fondly love this intelligent, 
confiding, faithful being. 

The Creator contrived them and gave them 
their nature to become man’s companion, and 
they size up to the object of their creation 
full and well. The man or woman who has 
no love for a noble dog is made up wrong. 


He or she who cannot respect and admire | 


companionship, faithfulness, devotion and 
courage, wherever found, lacks an element 


of true manhood and womanhood, is utterly | 


devoid of an attribute of humanity. 


The sneaking, secret murderer of our pup- | 
py still lives. 1 may never know to a certain- | 


ty who he or she may be, but I want this 


person to know that I look upon him or her | 


as the lowest, vilest, foulest and most cow- 
ardly of all creation. 


The murderer may be a male creature and | 


walk upright on two legs, but he possesses 


none of the attributes of a man, and ought | 
to be compelled to crawl on his belly in the | 


dust thruout all the years of his existence. 
He is a reptile of the lowest order, lower 
than the rattlesnake that has courage and 
exercises it by giving warning before strik- 
ing its fangs into its victim, while this mis- 
creant, the dog poisoner, is the essence of 
cowardice personified. 

It may be female—if so, she has none of 
the natural qualities nor even instincts of a 
woman, and I would not debauch the best of 
God’s creation by applying to her the name 


woman. She is lower and more loathesome | 


| than the infanticide or the woman of the 


brothel who makes commerce of her sex. | 


She is a being without love, without sym- 
pathy, without mercy. She is cold and stink- 
ing as the hyena. 

The miscreant may escape being found 
out and properly punished, but the hellish 
qualities of his nature will grow and gradu- 
ally show in his countenance and in his daily 
intercourse with his fellow men until he will 
be looked upon as a cold, selfish, heartless, 
cowardly creature whom no one loves or re- 
spects and whose friendship and civility none 
desire. 

No genuine man or woman would trade 
with, have anything to do with or even touch 
the hand of the dog poisoner if they knew 
him or her. Austin Mires. 

Wash. 





Correction 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking over the 


| articles in the Dog Department of the August 
number I note the statement made by C. H. | 


McMillion that Scout No. 1644, owned by 
Robert Rodes of Kentucky, is a pure Trigg 
hound. As a matter of fact Scout was half 
Trigg and half Walker. This does not matter 
in regard to the dog’s hunting, but might be 
misleading to anyone desirous of breeding | 
the pure Triggs. J. H. StePHENSON. 
Mich. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the 
rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 
| FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICA- 
TION. No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
| DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, 
|as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of 
| small accounts in this department. Each number and 
| initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be 
| received by the first of each preceding month. For the 
| protection of both advertisers and readers we require 
that you submit as references the names of two repu- 
| table persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR 
| LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen— 
men in all walks of life, distributed all over Ameri- 
|ca—and you will find this classified advertising the 
cheapest and most effective you can buy. 











Birds and Animals 





Brown Bros, 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


Raising this handsome fowl is 
as interesting as it is profitable. i 


Their meat is delicious, there’s 
always a ready market for eggs 
and “breeders,” and their brilliant 
plumage makes an attractive 
showing in the barnyard. 


Well-bred, well-raised, well-fed and 
well-cared-for, these Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys are guaranteed sound and 
vigorous. It isn’t often you find birds 
of this class at such a modest price: 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey Toms, 12 to 
18 pounds,$12to$14; Mammoth Bronze 
Turkey Hens, $8 to $10 each. October 
and November deliveries. 





Terms: 20% with order; balance ten 
days before shipment. 





Don’t miss the opportunity— 
place your order TODAY! 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 


CHARLES KIRBY, MANAGER 


R.F.D.No.3 Phoenixville, Pa. 





























MUSKRATS FOR BREEDERS—We are now booking 

orders for fall delivery. Selected northern Michigan 
stock. Write for prices. Saugatuck Fur Farms Co., 
Saugatuck, Mich. 8- 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Native and Mexican Bobs 
Limited number for late summer 
and fall delivery. All young stock 
offered subject to prior sale. 













Reserve them quickly 
M. E. BOGLE, Pascagoula, Miss. 














FERRETS FOR SALE—Large or small lots. Write 
for prices. W. H. Campbell & Son, Route 2, New 
London, Ohio. 8-4 


‘BREED GAME FIGHTING FOWLS 


Delicious gamy flavored flesh. Healthy hustlers, unsurpassed 
layers and a joy forever. The utmost in game fighting fowls. 
My Southern Guards, Mugwumps, Boones, Cubans, Gordons, 
Warhorses and beautiful White Mountaineers have me asured 
steel with the best in the world and are at the top today. 
Can furnish all colors and weights with magnificent plum- 





age, superb form, supreme fighte rs that are as game as death. 
| Select young stock, 1925 hatch, $7.50 per trio. Old stock mated 


| for results, $20 per trio. Coc ks, $10. Brood hens, $5. 


| Write us your wants, 
E. M. CLAYTON & SON MURPHY, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Ferrets, blue foxes, red fox, mink, skunk, 
raccoons, aes. muskrats, squirrels, rabbits. 
B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 


PHEASANTS, Hungarian partridges, 
quails, wild turkeys, grouse, pea-fowl, wild ducks, 
| wild geese. Illustrated circular. 

| Possum Hollow Gamefarm, R. 9-E, Springfield, Ohio 


|FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, A-1 stock. 
Write your want. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 














| TRAPPERS HUNTERS 
Get my sure-catch mink sets, through my twenty 
|years’ experience trapping mink, for $1. Results 


| guaranteed. 


| PETER OLSON, 1550 13th St., Racine, Wis. 








i 
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Birds and Animals 


Kennel Department 


Kennel Department 








The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail : Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of all pit games, # 
and the most beautiful of all 
fowls. Send for catalogue, 
Eggs after Feb. 15th to July 
Ist, $4 per setting of 13. 

GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina 
FERRETS, YEARLING FEMALES, 

also young ferrets for hunting rabbits. 
New London, Ohio. 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 





















C. E. Crow, 











», them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breeding stock and supplies. 
tablished 24 . _ Write now for big illustrated 
free book, Howt toMake sooner Breeding Squabs. 
MOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
| ae | 429 HSt., Melrose High., Mase. 
CANARIES, THOROBRED rollers, vigorous healthy 
stock. Guaranteed full note singers. opular prices. 
Frank Caduff, 317 16th Ave., Newark, N. J. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New Zealand Reds — Chinchilias — Fiem 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Sto Stock 








and cd a liars fol 2 each oN prices fora 
Belg 


—New Ze honlande 83 0 $3 each 

—Cainchil as $4 e —Flemish Giants $5 each. 
82-page iTastrated is catalog and contract, 
also copy of Fur Far rming magazine,tells how 

raise skunk, mink, fox, etc., for big profits, all for 10e, pho hnd 

OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 36, Holmes Park, Missourl 


RELIABLE RABBITRY—Flemish Giants, New Zea- 
' Sa Eee Hares. Maikranz Rabbitry, New Beth- 
ehem a 


Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. Breeders shipped every- 
where. Homers, Carneaux, White Kings a specialty. 
All other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 


Allston Squab Co., 36 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 



























| faction guaranteed. 


| catalog 10 cents. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST dog kennel has for sale 
Oorang Airedales trained as watch dogs, automobile 


companions, children’s playmates, hunters, retriev- 
ers and stock drivers. Also big game hounds, fox- 
hounds, coonhounds and rabbit hounds. All dogs in- 


dividually schooled and trained by our famous canine 
specialists and shipped on trial. Delivery and satis- 
Trained dogs $50 to $150 each. 
Large illustrated 
Box 5, La Rue, 


Thorobred puppies, $15 to $25 each. 
Oorang Kennels, 


| Ohio. 


| THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, 


| close 6 cents descriptive lists. 
| Atlantic, 


THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier Coon | 





Irish, English, Gordon 
Irish Spaniels, Chesapeake Re- 
trained dogs, describe kind wanted; in- 
Thorobred a 

t 


Setters, Pointers, 
trievers, pups, 


Iowa. 





and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the wolf, speed 


| of the coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance of the 


| hound, 


| IRISH 


| THE BLUE 


featured in its pages. Price $2 
ple copy 20c. The Chase Publishing 
6, Lexington, Ky. 
WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly-coated, 
tat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 11tf 
GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 
Dept. R, offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, fox 
and cathounds, wolf and deerhounds, coon and opos- 


er year; sam- 
o., Inc., Dept. 
7tf 








| sum hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rab- 


trained ratters; | 


. est market for 20 years. Make money breeding | 


Es- | 


bit hounds; shipped for trial, catalog 10 cents. tf 


BEAUTIFUL_ REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15, Bull- 
dogs. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 5-12 


| BLOODHOUNDS, RUSSIAN and Irish wolfhounds, 
bear, deer and foxhounds. Big illustrated catalog 
10c. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 7tti 


SPORTSMEN—We send our coon, opossum or rabbit 
hounds anywhere on trial. Purchaser to be. own 
judge. List 10c. McLister Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 9-2 


THE STANFORD BEAGLES—Get the best stud dogs, 

brood bitches, grown youngsters, ready to train and 
use; also puppies; 6 Beagles at public stud; show 
stock specialty; photos, 4c stamp. Stanford Kennels, 
Bangall, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Llewellin and English setters, rabbit 
hounds on trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 6-6 


AT STUD—Six-pound fox terrier, bat-eared, white and 
tan, $15. Also puppies for sale. Maple Grove Ken- 
nels, Marshallville, Ohio. 7-3 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS cured in three doses, 50 
cents. Money refunded if not satisfied. W. 
Robe rtson, Druggist, Emporia, Va. 8-3 
LONG- EARED, open training rabbit hounds, beagles, 
me oa C. O. D. trial. Kenneth Plowman, Lakewood, 
a 8-6 


HIGH CLASS COON, opossum and skunk hounds, 3 

to 6 years old, $65 each; 10 days’ trial. Most of my 
hounds are broken along the rivers and swamps—that 
is what makes a good coon dog. Try one of my 
hounds—hunt him where there is coon and let him 
pay for himself. D. J. Wright, Pattonville, Mo. 
































DOG AND BLACK FOX INSURANCE at reasonable 

rates. Our policy covers any loss, anywhere; death 
from any cause, loss by theft or escape. The most 
liberal policy on the market. Whether you own one 
animal or are a breeder or dealer in many, you sim. 
ply cannot afford not to protect your investment. Our 
name is your best guarantee of an honest settlement 
in case of loss. Write today. Lloyd’s Insurers, Live 
Stock Dept., 6751 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IN. 


TRAINED CHESAPEAKE, 2% years old, weight 95 

pounds, hunted two seasons on ducks and pheasa: its, 
$150. Six months bitch, $35. Litter whelped May 25. 
Males, $35; females, $25. Snake River Chesay. ike 
Kennels, Ontario, Ore. 


FOR SALE—100 per cent Liewellin puppies, ” bred 
right, priced right. Fred K. Robinson, Nampa, Ida, 


TWO 6 MO. THOROBRED female pointers, ro yyally 
bred, liver and white, right for this fall; cheap. Ai] 
papers, T. H. Mulligan, 3534 Eliot, Denver. 


FOR SALE—Year old Chesapeake Bays, priced to suit. 
Blue ribbon winners at Omaha Dog Show, 1924 
Roy S. Felt, Mason City, Iowa. 


SETTER BITCH, GOOD LOOKING, nice size, brok- 

en, 3 years old, white and chestnut, $75. Big 65-lb, 
white, black and tan (white ticked body) setter dog, 
fast and wide, hunts body scent, points back and we 
retriever. A real bird dog, $125 either sent C. 0. D. 
3 days trial. Guy W. Moore, Rt. 5, Memphis, Tenn, 


RUSSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, puppies and grown dogs, 

Beautiful. Extremely large, silky-coated curly. Reg- 
istered stock. Prices reasonable. E. B. ulbeck, 
Box 477, Havre, Mont. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES, young dogs working, prices 
reasonable, satisfaction guaranteed. Lakeside Ches- 
apeake Kennels, Clear Lake, lowa. 9-3 


FOR SALE—Kentucky Bill, winner of West Ken- 

tucky’s coonhounds, 4 years old, full blooded hound, 
experienced in water and hills, can tree eight out of 
ten anywhere. First $50 gets him on 20 days trial, 
L. Beadles, C222, Sedalia, Ky. 









































RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND pups with quality and 
breeding. A. K. C. Reg. Redwood Valley Kennels, 
Lynd, Minn. 





CHESAPEAKES—-Trained dogs, bitches and puppies, 
guaranteed heaithy hunting stock. Dr. F. J. Mur- 
phy, 624% Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
SETTER PUPPIES, winning blood. All papers. Dr. 
Crouse, Rosalia, Wash. 
AIREDALES—Husky, ranch-raised pups, hunters -_ 
retrievers. Real dogs, reasonable prices. M. 
Humphreys, Brockway, Ore. anaes 7 
FOX, DEER, COONHOUNDS as good a: as s live. A few 
still trailing coon and varmint dogs, rabbit hounds. 
R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 9-4 
CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES, sired by Champion 
Carney’s Water King. Ali papers. G. Cain, Hud- 
son, lowa. = 
IRISH WATER SPANIEL puppies, registered. Curly- 
coated, rat-tails, wonderful pals as well as workers. 
Flintham, 4868 Meade, Denver, Colo. 























IRISH WATER SPANIELS, genuine curly coated, top- 
knot rat-tail strain from trained registered stock. 
Fred Wachholtz, Murtaugh, Ida. 8-2 


TWO LITTERS English and ‘Llewellin setter pups, all 


























papers to register furnished, $25 each. No better 
blood at any price. Marc Ware, Twin Falls, Ida. 8-2 
ENGLISH BLOODHOUND PUPS from _ real man 
trailers. Trained dogs, stud service. Photo fur- 
nished if returned. Write kind you want. Morristown 

| Bloodhound Kennels, Morristown, Tenn. 8-2 
| BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVERS; importers, 


| breeders, trainers. Puppies and broken dogs. 
| Bertsch Labrador Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 














MINKS—BEST QUALITY  ranch-raised for 

sale. First Wisconsin Mink Farm, Wis. 
Cage Birds and Parrots, Bear Cubs, Wolves, Coy- 
otes, Lynxes, Wildcats, Martens, Minks, Raccoons, 
Skunks, Squirrels and Monkeys for immediate ship- 
ment. Pheasants and Quails for fall delivery. 


EDGEMERE GAME FARM ___ TROY, OHIO OHIO 
Kennel Department 


mink 
Collins, 

















POINTERS AND SETTERS, registered. 
A few choicely bred 5 months’ old 

females, beautifully marked, $20 each. 

Neb. and pointers. Eotep Setter Kennels, 


LABRADORS—Disposing of most of | my y Labradors. 
Prices are right. Walker’s Labrador Kennels, Che- 
welah, Wash. 


FOR SALE—A few high class Red Bone coonhounds 
and combination tree dogs. . Sampey, Spring- 
field, Mo. 9-3 


, opossum and skunk 
fast wide 





Bz argain day. 
English setter 
Also Irish set- 
Clearwater, 





FOR SALE—My 4- year- old ¢ coon, 
dog, hound and cur, as good as the best, 





hunter, and true tree barker. First $45 gets him on 
20 days trial. C. Scott, B159, Mayfield, Ky. Star 
Route. RA WL, (is 
SELL ~OR_ ‘TRADE—Grade “setter. puppies ready to 
train. Want ammunition, firearms, etc. Lewis 
Simonton, Purdum, Neb. 
FOR SALE— English | springer spaniel pups, “ready to 
use this season. All pedigreed A. K. C. White and 
liver markings. Sire and dam are field workers. 
Prices are right. Cero Gordo Kennels, Mason City, 
Iowa. 9-2 








TRAINED COONHOUNDS, opossum, skunk hounds, 
rabbit hounds; trial. J. P. Clayton, Finger, Tenn. 9-2 
BEAGLE RABBIT HOU NDS, thoroly broken. No. 1 1 
hunters, 1 to 4 years old, good and cheap; trial. 
D. H. Hamme, Seven Valleys, Pa. 











best of _ ened 





RUSSIAN WOL FHOU ND puppies, 
$10 and $15. Ray Brown, Cresco, Iowa. 

COON AND WOLFHOU NDS S priced to sell = “suit. 
D. Pryor, Earlham, Towa, 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOU NDS, fur finders. Cata- 

log. Kaskaskennels, S19, Herrick, " 








FOR SALE—Registered English 1 bloodhound pups, | 


also crossbred bloodhound and foxhound pups; make 
best fox, coon and lynx dogs. Charles Reasbeck, 
Vankleek Hill, Ontario. 








REGISTERED ST. BERNARD pups from best bred 
dogs imported from Switzerland. Price $75. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. R. P. Colby, Loyal, Wis. 


AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS! Swiveller blood 
direct; hunters, fighters, guards and companions. 
Aurora, Mo. 4 

Set- 


Write for what you want. 
skunk dogs. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, coon, 
ters, pointers, Newfoundlands. Circular 10c. Geo. 


Brown, Lutherville, Md., No. 1. 


| FINE BEAGLE PUPPIES and grown dogs. Best of 
| breeding and fine shape. Eligible A. K. C. Prices 
reasonable. Paul W. Blakeslee, Box 67, Corry, Pa. 


SETTER AND POINTER PUPS, just right to start 
this fall, $15 each. Also broken dogs. Roy Nichols, 


Pomc ona, Mo. 


WHY §s SEND EAST when you can get pups from the 

best dogs ever run in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
Virginia, or in Western Colorado. A fine litter. Also 
one litter half stag, half foxhound. John R. Jennings, 

















POINTER PUPS, royally bred; 5 dogs, 4 bitches; 
liver and white; one orange dog; eligible to both 
stud books; all papers and six generation pedigree 
with each. Winners. Ready now. Dogs, $30; bitches, 
$25. Thomas C. Short, North Brookfield, Mass. 
BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTERS, eligible, puppies past 
4 months old, $25. Also proven young brood bitch 
and dog, reasonable. S. H. Gucker, Glasgow, Mont. 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, beauties, 5 months 
old. Particulars. Bred from hunting stock. Eligi- 
ble. Dr. Woodin, Senaca Falls, N. 
100 HIGH CLASS ENGLISH, Irish and Llewellin set- 
ter pups, papered and unpapered, $10 to $20. Also 
broke dogs. Prairie Grass Kennels, Atkinson, Neb. 
POLICE DOG PUPS for sale. Best of breeding. g. $30 
up. Shipped on approval. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Eligible. Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 
FOR SALE—TIrish and American spaniels, reasonable 
prices. Chas. Irvine, Ankeny, Iowa. 


ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPS, males, 




















females, 


$8.50; 








$7.50. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. ae 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, fur finders, Cata- 

log. Kaskaskennels, S. 19, Herrick, Ill. 
PEDIGREED POLICE PUPS, $35 each. Best of 


blood lines. Wm. Rappel, Valders, Wis. 


POINTERS FOR SALE or trade, Two liver and 

white pointer puppies, 7 months old, $25. One fe 
male pointer, liver and white, trained, $50. One black 
and white pointer dog, 2 years old, trained, $50. 
Fred Bidwell, McLean, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Best coonhounds, cheap. 
Shanesville, Pa. Seas 








Roy Dotterer, 





Cima arron, Colo. : -~ 
MOVING TO CITY—Must “sell best pair real coon 
hounds in U. S. 4 and 5 years, wide rangers, great 


strike dogs, and best tree yo ever, absolutely stock, 
rabbit and fox proof. These the kind you read about, 


but seldom see, $50 each. Trial. Howard, 
Raleigh, Tenn. — Rao om 
| RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES, from best im- 


ported strains. Extremely large, long silky coated 
parents. Half price. H. C. 


_ Half_ pri Loewen, Peabody, Kan. 
40 LIGHT AND SILVER GRAY and dark police pups. 





Sired by imported trained dog Jorg Von Soolbad. 
Big husky, healthy pups, $30. Grown dogs open and 
bred. Satisfied customers our best advertisement. 


| Shipped anywhere on approval. 
| naford, N. Dak. 


| FOR SAL E—C hesapeake Bay puppies about 3 months 


Thomas Dailey, ~—. 








BEAGLE PUPS—Well marked and extra long eats. 
Priced reasonable. Roy Nicholson, Lynd, Minn. _ 


COYOTE KILLERS—Two 1-year-old and one old, dow, 
Irish and Russian wolfhounds, registered. $75 be: 
three. A. O. Vachon, Dillon, Mont. 


FOR SALE—English setter pups. Just right for 2 

fall’s training. Bred from a strain of dogs that 
have made setter history. You cannot afford to pass 
these up, and you won't, if you write for pictures 
and pedigree. Satisfaction erase. Ship any place 
2 the U. S. A. on approval. H. C. Guinea, Weise? 
daho. 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 


By R. M. Palmer, A. B. | 
The best seller ae all Airedale books. Every Airedale 




















old, with all papers for registration. Males, $25. | owner needs it for constant reference. [illustrat 
Females, $15. Joe Ball, 301 Harrison Ave., Canon | 4 hook of general information valuable to dog lovers 
| City, Colo. and owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated ‘10m 
| BLACK, TAN, BLUE-TICKED Red Bone Bird- | selected photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes 
| song coonhounds, $50. Best rabbit hounds in the Price Cloth, $1.75; Paper, $1.10 
| South, $20, All dogs sold on ten days’ trial. H. B. OUTDOOR LIFE Pus. co. a 
| Bates, Mena, Ark. 7tfi | 1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
| FOR SALE—Thorobred Smooth-Haired Fox Terrier 

puppies A. K. C., eligible, classy puppies and very Ducks and Duck Shooting 
| nicely marked. L. G. Riecker, Lowell, Ohio. By William Barber Haynes 4 
| SHOOTING DOGS OF CLASS—Brace beautiful 3-year | Many thrilling duck and goose hunting, stories to 

English setters dog and bitch, $75 each. Two extra y a master. Beautifully printed and illustrate® 
| fine pointers, fine lookers, great retrievers, $75 each. | Price _ 50, postpaid. 
| Pedigreed setter pups ready for work, finest ever, $25 UTDOOR LIFE ne ce. ile 
| pair. C. C. Howard, Hulbert, Ark. 1824 Curtis Street wer, Color 
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‘SAUER GUNS. 


Established 1751 
Double Barrel Guns 
Over and Under Guns 
Three Barrel Guns 
Fine Hunting Rifles 
Automatic Pistols 


The world’s standard of quality the 
past one and three-quarter centuries 


Address Sole American Agents 


THE MILFORD COMPANY 
Milford, Delaware 




















SELL—.22 Savage bolt repeater, like new, $17.50. 

30-40 Springfield, 40 soft nose cartridges, $25. 10- 
ga. Winchester lever action, perfect new, $61.50. Itha- 
ca double _-hammerless, $20. .32-40 Winchester, Marble 
sight, $35. .40-60 Winchester lever, 1876, 28-inch, 
octagon, $25. .22 7-shot, 6-inch blued revolver, new, 
$10. Smith ‘& Wesson .38 Special, New Heiser hol- 
ster, $35. Savage .22 automatic rifle, $15. Send money 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. Firearms list 125 guns, 
10c. Frayeeth’s Harware, Milan, Minn. 


DANIEL’S PATENT SIGHT 


For the huntingrifle,and 
quick shots at moving 
game in uncertain light, 

S 















it has no equal. 
Your money cheerfully 
refunded if not pleased 
in every way. Price $2.50 


CHAS. DANIEL Melbourne, Wash. 





FOR SALE—Springfield, Lyman 48, military and | 


sporting stock, 50 rounds ammunition, all in fine 
on L. Lalonde, 310 Flatiron Bldg., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 





Remove the Pits from Your Shotgun 


Pit Remover acts as a cold flux; fills and 
hardens in the pits, making a bright and 
lasting finish. Easily applied with regular 
cleaning tools. Amount sufficient for 5 bar- 
tels, sent postpaid for $1. 

GUN ACCESSORIES WORKS, HANOVER, MICH. 
TRADE—9 mm. Mauser pistol, 6-inch barrel, new 


condition, for fancy stock saddle and bridle. F. N. 
Beede, _Pepperell, Mass. 








NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a brush, 
No heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $100 

guns inten minutes for 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-9 BRADFORD, PA, 


| NEW GETHOD 


(Uh suet 


MEG ou cos unt 


— ae 








ROSS RIFLE .280 with ammunition and beautiful | 


case. Used on one trip, guaranteed like new. 
Moyer, 6221 Washington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REBLUE YOUR GUN IN 20 MINUTES 


Applied cold. No equipment required. et a lacquer; it 
acts chemically and is easy to make and ap pply. Complete 
oo a sand instructions, t1. 50. TRIANGL PECIALTY 
co., 14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


FO R SAL E—Remodeled Krag carbine, 30-40 U. S. and 
I pre-war rifles, good condition, $15 each. 
Roll 1 Shaw, Sequim, Wash. 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


We sre now prepared to furnish you with reloading toola, bullet 











moul vullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
dra wing, — shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
Chines, Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants, 


YANKE E SPEOIALTY oo. 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


FOR SALE—.35 Whelen on Springfield action, new 
Pan perfect, $115. Write for description. Thomas 
Melhamer, 510 Spruce St., Dowagiac, Mich. 





a 





THE VERY LATEST MODEL 


.22 REISING AUTOMATIC 


With Extra Magazine 






Weighs only 31 oz. 


barrel—12 shots, 
a wonderful little $ 
ter, and will de- 35 
‘the heartof every 
crank. Send money order—or 
il ship C. O. D. 
MAX COOK 








& 3 Larimer Street Denver, Colorado 





| Arms 
| 


BOND 


| LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
| 815 WEST Stu ST. 














Mannlicher-Schoenauer-Steyr 6.5 mm. rifle, can- 
not be told from new, $45. .45 Colt automatic, 
army model, like new, $18. 


chester trap grade automatic, like new, $75. 


8-power Colmont (Lemaire) 33 mm. extra wide 
angle binoculars, $29.50. 8-power Flamarrian 
prism binoculars, new, $18.50. All makes of cam- 
eras and binoculars. NATIONAL CAMERA 
EXCH., 5 South Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LOAD YOUR OWN re ge “at cheaply for any 





| rifle or revolver with B. & M. tools and molds. 
| New designs, speedier and better. We - J mae 
| new empty shells and jacketed bullets. elding 


Mull Inc., 821 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Be 


“Why Not Trade Guns? 


Will pay cash for your shotgun, pistol or 
rifle, or make exchange for any firearm you 
want. Write me what you want to trade for, 
and I’ll make you an offer by return mail. 


| MAX COOK 


(Established 1878) 
1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 


LONG LUGER “BARRELS, magazines, stocks, guns. 
Kniep, Importer, 730 East 138th St., New York City. 


MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 
ao SinRINE Leer 























4 TEI MM & Fmm 


2" Tedmm & 9mMm 


f °7.2mma9mm NEW 
* Equip your Luger pistol = Catalog J 
with ourinterchangeablelong bar- FREE 


| rels with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots per | 


| minute with the 32-snot Luger magazines, equalling §& rifle- 

| men, Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 

| shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 


PACIFIO ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Franeiseo, U.S.A. 

| GUN AND RADIO CABINETS, direct from factory, 
first class work. Any size, style or finish. Send 

specifications. Kane Cabinet Co., Kane, Pa. 





WILMINGTON, DEL, 


: ‘ .22 Stevens visible | 
loader repeating rifle, brand new, $12. $130 Win- | 


$61.50 Winchester automatic shotgun, $40. 24- | 
power Busch prism binoculars, as new, $72.50. | 


PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 


Straight Line Type. 
(Patent Applied For 
Decaps—Recaps—Resizes Shell Neck— 
Seats the Bullet. 
Parts interchangeable. One tool handles 
all calibers. 
Complete for any caliber, $15.00. 
HUETER BROS. 
1231 44th Ave. San Fonsatien, Calif. 


Write for Des scriptit e Circula 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF THE GUN- 

MAN, North Woodstock, N. Hamp. Fall list shows 
prices of every model. We need 500 fine used Colt or 
S. & W.—EXCEPT .45 auto and 17—for cash or kind. 

















Jetele-aepel 


lal 
SB NDA Trapfand Field 


Send for Jllustrated Catalog 
BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St. Boston, Mass. 




















Fish For Sale 
Rainbow Trout Fry 


150,000 Rainbow Trout fry from this spring's 





eggs. Just what you want for restocking that 
trout stream. Hardy stock being raised under 
natural conditions at St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin. 
Will sell all or part. Reasonable price. Also 
Rainbow and Brook Trout eggs in season. Ad- 


dress BIG ROCK CREEK TROUT CLUB, 
514 Guardian Life Building, St. Paul, , Minn. 








Books and Magazines 








Camping in Comfort 


By JOHN A. DONOVAN, M.D.,F.A.C.S. 


Joint author of ‘The Modern Rifle,” 

and member of National Champion- 

ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. 
Every phase of the camping game from A 
to Izzard is covered in this book, including 
suggestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc. 

60c Postpaid 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 











FOR SALE 


Springfield Sporter, star gauged, 22-inch barrel with 
match action, fine walnut stock by Griffin & Howe, 
checkered trap butt plate, horn cap, Whelen sling 
and swivels. Gold bead front sight and matted ramp, 


| fixed aperture rear sight, but receiver drilled for Ly- 
| man 48. Test fired only, brand-new, action and con- 
dition guaranteed. Complete with cleaning tube and 


funnel, $110. Worth over $150. 


J.M. HILBORN, 43 E. 19th St., New York City 


GUNSTOCK BL ety $1; fancy $2. 50; extras 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. ®, Harner, Isa- 
bella St. . Springfield, Ohio. 5-6 


SPECIALS 


New Remington and Winchester Shotguns, modified 
or full choke. Any length barrel. 
12- -Gauge 1897 Winchester Pump, reg. 7 = Special, $41.40 











12,16,20-Gauge 1912 Winch. Pump, reg. 48.50 
12-Gauge 1911 Winchester Auto., reg. x 55.35 
12-Gauge 10-A Remington Pump, reg. 50. 45 80 
20-Gauge 17-A Remington Pump, reg. £ 45.80 





12-Gauge Samuuuen Automatic, reg. 
Any of above guns with rib barrels incur extra charge of $9. 


MAX x COOK, 1653 Larimer ‘St., Denver, Colo. 


U. S. .45 AUTOMATIC government pistol | holsters, 
fine, used, each 50c plus postage. Kanawha Hard- 
ware Co., 511 Kanawha St., » Charleston, W. ae 


SPORTSMEN’S 3 EXCHANGE 
Guns, rifles, revolvers, rods, reels, cameras, field glasses, 
wate hes, musical instruments, furs, bought, sold and ex- 
changed. Write us what you have and we will make offer by 
return mail. 
WANGERGCO. 302 Market St., Dept. Phila., Pa. 


.22 COLT AUTOMATIC, new condition, 1, holster, $25. 
J. F. Howard, 3420 _T1 Troost | Ave., Kansas _City, Mo. 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


2% x-7ex, mountings for allforeign made telescopes, 
¥Y% in. to 1% in. diameter. 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. 

















FOR SALE—Browning 16-gauge standard automatics, 
also engraved automatics, raised rib barrels. Stamp 
for circular. Box 103, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.00 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


FIRST AID TO ANIMALS _ 
By DR. JOHN LYNN LEONARD 
Indispensable to every one who owns any sort of 
animal, from domestic pet to farm stock. Tells 
clearly and authoritatively how to care for any 
sick or injured animal. Explains what to do in 
case of accident; how to handle vicious, fright- 
pear f poisoned or rabid animals; deals exhaus- 
tively with the symptoms, nature and emergency 
treatment of innumerable ailments. 
395 Pages—Illustrated—$2.50 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 


by A. L. Himmelwright 

$1.00 Postpaid 
Full instruction is given in this standard book on the 
use of both the revolver and the target pistol, includ- 
ing shooting position. grip, position of arm and other 
important topics. The diagrams and photographs with 
which the work is illustrated serve to make still 





clearer the advice of the text. Included in the vol- 
ume are the rules of the U. S. Revolver Association 
and a list of records made both here and abroad 


Without doubt the best selling book on this ‘subject 
which we have ever carried. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 





American Trout - Stream Insects 
By LOUIS RHEAD 

Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler should 

own this first and only work on its subject. The 

book contains colored plates of over one hundred 

insects trout consume, full charts, etc. Net $3.50. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pages, 30 illustrations; cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Concen- 
trate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This book tells 
you how to raise and train these breeds from puppyhood to 
maturity and there is also a chapter on the Pointer and Irish 
Setter. You will need this book if you are thinking of keeping 
hunting dogs. Send your order and remittance to 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorade 
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Die “a eenatinn 
PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable; easy methods - sure detection 
of gold, silver and 26 other minerals; sim 7 explained for 
the inexperienced, $1.50. How to successfully pan for gold, 
$1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE SPECIALTY CO., 
St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


OUTDOOR REVERIES, illustrated, cover 


Outer’s Hymnal, $1.50 postpaid. E. P 
kin, Minn. 


Wild Duck Attractions 
WILD RICE 

















Our Northern hardy Giant Seed sold | 


at a fraction over cost by ordering 
now. Duty free. 


W. HOLLIDAY & SON 
Pointe Du Bois, Manitoba, Canada 


Agent—Mr. C. SAGE, 14 Straub St., Rochester, N. Y. 


WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, Muskgrass bring ducks 

in swarms. Terrell’s famous guaranteed seed sent 
anywhere for fall planting, while supply lasts. New 
booklet, expert planting advice free. Terrell’s Aqua- 
tic Farm, 300 B. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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THIS CLEAR, STEADY, 
| ACCURATE, POWERFUL 


1517 14th | 
| 


in colors, | 
aques, Ait- | 
7-6 | 





Miscellaneous 





Miscellaneous 








A wonderful 


| little ’scope for weasl 
| wo 


s, motor boats, hunting, 
athletic games and general use. 


bration”’ 


present when higher power telescopes are used. Adjustable twice as quickly as binoculars. 
appearance or construction. Mighty neat, black, baked-in enamel, 
| snap free with every ’scope. $2 prepaid. Money back if not thoroughly satisfied in every respect. 


6-Power Vest-Pocket Telescope 


Postpaid 
with soft 


"2 
leather case! 


Length closed, 34 in.; max. diam., | 


EVERY ONE BRAND NEW 
and GUARANTEED by both 
this company and the maker 


Made by Wollensak, one of the 

world’s finest makers of lenses and 

optical goods. Tried and tested and 

found O. K. by over ten thousand 
sportsmen last year. Nobigger’n a jack- 

knife, easily carried in vest pocket, yet a 
powerful, precise monocular that brings dis- 
tant objects close, in full detail, without the “ vi- 
Nothing cheap in 


with non-slip grip. Fine soft leather case with glove 


BOSTON SPORTING GOODS CO., Dept. L, 80 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Taxidermy 





MINNESOTA HARDY WILD RICE SEE =D—Write for 
special price on orders for September delivery. Mac- 
Gregor-Donnerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 7-3 


DUCK HUNTERS 


Write us for sample of New Canvas Decoys. Weight 6 to 
8 oz. each, waterproof, hand-painted, noinflation necessary, 

and many other advantages. - -rice postpaid, 7 75¢ each, on ap- 
proval or money refunded. A hunting club may order one 
sample and serve to show all members and save cost, but 
will mail to any individual. Members of our firm have had 30 
years’ experience in manufacturing decoys and we know we 
have something worth while. Also want to hear from the 
Dealer. 


EMBREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Union City Tennessee 
DECOYS—Thorobred English call ducks, 

winners, young pair, $7. Older trained ducks, $9 
pair. ‘ Tenney, 1707 Arbor Way, 
Springs, Colo. mA 
WILD MALLARDS, trio, $5. 
live decoys when the duck 
Whitby, Goddard, Kan. 


Decoy y Callers (1 (Pure Bred) 


Black English Callers 

Gray English Callers 

Black Mallards (young stock). 
Black Mallards (old stock) 


Canada Geese 











Wm. 


season opens. 





..$6.00 per pair 
$6.00 per pair 
$7.00 per pair 

$9.00 per pair 
$1! 5.00 per pair 

Other varieties of wild ducks and geese for 
sale. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 


FOR SALE—Live mallard decoy ducks. 
Ppa $1.50. R. W. Hoyt, 722 14th St., 
o1lo. 


LIVE MALLARD DECOYS, “$2 each, $5 trio. 
faction guaranteed. Sent C. O. D. 
G. Coffman, R. 6, Carthage, Ill. 
WILD RICE 
New crop seed ready September first. Best seed obtainable, 
from the great source of supply— Northern Minnesota. Guar- 
anteed delivery in perfect condition. Waterfowl come where 
Wild Rice grows. Booklet. Also other best aquatic materials 
for waterfowl, fish and fur bearers—food and shelter. Write 
for literature. GEO. D. HAMILTON, Box 110, Detroit,Minn. 


WILD MALLARDS, $3 pair, $4 trio. F. Brown, 184 
Hobson St., San Jose, Calif. 


DECOY DUCK HOLDERS, 25c each, $2 dozen post- 
paid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 9-3 


NATURAL WILD DUCK FOODS 


That attract the Wild Ducks. Plant wild rice, wild celery, 


etc., now 
fo Write for free helpful literature. i. 
J WISCONSIN'S AQUATIO NURSERIES, 


Box 831, OSHKOSH, WIS. 





Denver, 


‘Satis- 





























FOR SALE- 
pheasant and 
Neb. 


brants. Earl Haswell, red 





FOR SALE—Gray English call duck eggs from ducks } 


pounds, $5 for 15 eggs. 


Mo. 


weighing 1% to 2 


Shiflett, Meadville, 


Homesteads and Lands 











BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging | 


—that's history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where be, will orow, fast and 
keep growing, let us c Lig Where, When and How, etc. 
It is all in wm vay Book, VOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of DO per GROVES, 
most in a rohitable business under the flag, and every 
statement is PRO OVE D and endorsed by the solid business men, 
bankers, etc., of Min. vocado groves near Miami have 
been bringing their owners more than the original investment 
every year for years. Thatis, over ONE HUNDRED PER 
CEN his statement is true. The BOOK is FREE; 
a postal will do. No obligation on your part. Let us show 
you how you can een $5 or $500 where i a will come back 
to you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. CO. 

16-O.L. Lorrain Arcade, East Flagler St., Miami, Fla. 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY-—S5 acres fruit, poultry, fur 
farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, fishing, 
jeceoine. H. Hubbard, 1973'N. Fifth, Kansas City, 
an. 





blue ribbon | 


Colorado | 


‘Be ready with your | 





M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc,, 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 
We buy ard sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting. 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














TAXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION! We manufacture the 

most natural papier forms for game heads and arti- 
ficial skulls for rug work that ever have been pro- 
duced. If you doubt this statement send for free illus- 
trated list and_ be convinced. Loew, Taxidermist, 
437_S. Main, , Wash. 








Males, $1; 


if preferred. C. | 


| for list. 


—Pure-bred call ducks, wild geese, ducks, } 


that tells of the | 


Big "aaa Hunters 


ATTENTION 
After the hard trip getting 


your valuable trophies you 
should send them to a 
skilled artist who does 
nothing but your work and 
has had 18 years exper- 
ience, of which 12 years 
were with Jonas Bros. 
Big-game heads, hides 
and rugs for sale 
JOS. KATONA 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. 








PERSONS PRONOUNCED INCURABLE from theu- 

matism, neuritis, desiring quick relief and guaran- 
teed recovery, order complete treatment, $1.50. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. Address Prof. Guha, Hunting- 
ton College Chemist, Box E-166, Huntington, Ind. 8-3 


ALL MEN-WOMEN, 18-65, wanting to qualify for 

Government position, $140-$300 monthly, home or 
traveling, write Mr. Ozment, 420, St. Louis, Mo., im- 
mediately. 7-12 











NEW METHOD 
POCKET LIGHTER 
What Makes It Light? 

No wind can blow it out. 
No Flint—Friction—Trouble 


Beats c: areyiogmeteiee. Just the thin 
for sportsmen. Fully poosdiemtrwc 50c 
New Method Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 0-9 Bradford, Pa. 
Dealers —Ask your jobber for this ready seller 











BREWING BY ONE who knows; ales, beer, porters, 
wines, other beverages, $1. omas Mulligan, Box 
245, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 9- 

SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; illus- 
trated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. Chas. B. 

Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6tf 


Forest Rangers 


And other Government help needed. Perma- 
nent positions. Pleasant, healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars 
and list of Government positions. MoKaAns, 
Dept. 255, Denver, Colo. 


REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 

post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patterns free on 
— S. A. ll & Sons, 87 Stornaway, = 
and. 


32 IMPORTED FRENCH bathing girls. Most daring 

and beautiful poses, on illustrated lists of Pari- 
sian girl art cards, 25c. . J. Girard, Importer, 14, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 9-2 


FALL OUTING EQUIPMENT 
Oregon Wool Blankets, Hudson’s Bay ‘‘Point’’ Blank- 
ets, Eiderdown Sleeping Robes, Wool Shirts, Stag Coats, 
ete. Factory shipments. 

THEO. G. LANGGUTH, 











Newa 

















BOISE, IDAHO 








FOR SALE—3-A oc Bausch & Lomb Tessar 
lens, series 1-c, f. 4.5. Price $90. No trades. Al- 
fred W. Millar, Box 1294, Tucson, Ariz. 








MOUNTAIN LION SKINS, tanned, splendid for rugs 
or wall decorations, $16. Other skins. Write today 
Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 


FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today.. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





| FOR SAL E—Large African lion rug, large polar bear 


rug, medium mountain lion rug. Otto Forthmiller, 
Taxidermist, 1009 Main St., N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 9-2 





AN OLD RELIC 
60-inch spread Antlers, 22 points, Elk Head. 
Will sell right. 
O. R. GILBERT, Field Taxidermist 
Lander, Wyo. 
F. SCHUMACHER, manufacturer of glass eyes for 


taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies. 285 Halladay 
St., Jersey City, N. J. 4-6 











GLASS For taxidermists, furriers and industry 
EYE s 2 . Lowest prices; only best work. Write at 
case for special list; save money. 
THEO. ZSCHACH, Eye Manufacturer and Exporter 
Monchroden, near Cob., Germany. Box 1. 











Old Coins 


TYPEWRITERS, $20 UP. Easy payments, free trial. 
Payne Company, Rosedale, Kan. 9-9 


FOR SALE 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY OUTFIT 


Ica Ideal Camera Model A, Carl Zeiss Lens series IC 
£/4.5. 44-inch focus. Size 24%x3% inches. Film 
pack adapter, 5 plate holders, sky filter, distar tele- 
photo lens, portrait lens, ray filter, Lumiere auto- 
chrome color screen, autochrome developer, 4 dozen 
panchromatic ~— printing frame, tank. First- 
class. Sell $75. C. P. Fordyce, Falls City, Nebr. 


BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity. Travel. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write 
American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N. Y. 9-9 


NEW WAY TO HUNT big game. Money back if not 

satisfied. Amazing new method; send 2c stamp for 
booklet—tells how. Buck Lure Co., Dept. N. 5. & 
Clayton, Mich. - 


FOR SALE—LeChauss & Belogne chronograph. Com- 
plete and in A-1 condition. Price one hundred dol- 

lars. The Kanawha Equipment Co., Virginian 1a 

Bank Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. aa 


Indian Curios 7 


INDIAN CURIOS—Indian bow, arrows, $1.60. [ead- 
ed hatbands, headbands, necklaces, $2.75: belts. $4./9; 
watch fobs, $1. Dozen selected arrowheads, $2.50 ore 
paid. Money order. Birch bark canoe and price ''s's; 
25c. Chief Flying Cloud, Harbor Springs, Mict 


























CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; —— 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. tf 


ARROW HEAD, EAGLE CLAW, petrified fossi/ 
eign coin and thousand Indian article catalox 
Indiancraft O. Co., 466 Connecticut, Buffalo, N.‘ 





FIVE ACRES FRUIT, ginseng farm Ozarks, $76. $1 
down, $5 monthly. Hunting, fishing. Vol Brashears, 
Combs, Ark. 





UNITED STATES and foreign money, medals. Cata- 
log and foreign coin, 10 cents. Alexis Mengelle, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 5tf 





DEN CURIOS, OLD ARMS, Indian stone age 
modern — trappings, rare coins, minerals 
sils, ivories. . Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 








